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2  —Warns  Nikita  On  Cuba 
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3  —  Deak  Near-Death  Bhw  To  Skybok 
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Big  Washington  News  Conference, 
Here's  how  the  Sun-Times  covered  it 


This  is  the  f  ront  page  of  the  Chicago  Sun -Times, 
the  day  after  an  important  Presidential  news  con¬ 
ference.  Take  a  look.  It  has  the  whole  story,  tied  up 
1,  2,  .1,  4  for  quick,  easy  understanding. 

This  is  the  way  the  Sun -  l  imes  approaches  all 
day-to-day  news  coverage.  Instead  of  printing  col¬ 
umn  after  column  of  unrelated  detail,  we  select, 
interrelate,  explain  the  news  — by  employing  mod¬ 
ern  editing  and  make-up,  clearer,  more  meaningful 
writing. 


This  is  one  reason  w  hy  the  Sun -Times  is  Chi¬ 
cago's  fastest  grow  ing  newspaper.*  Why  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature  recently  said.  .  .  well 
edited,  alert,  highly  diversified,  the  Sun -Times  is 
C  hicago's  /h-.u  newspaper." 

CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thicK,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 


Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  8OV4"  long  over  bed,  width 
61 V4",  height  59V*i". 


Weight .  . .  11,000  lbs. 


3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 


.Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 


Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 


Finger-tip  push  button  controis.  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  "Stop” 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 


Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 


I  I  new,  improved, 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

"'Built  Better  for  Better  Mats!’’ 


An  outstanding 
value— low  in  cost, 
high  in  ejficiency! 


Rolls  any  type  Matrix  . . .  moltliii^  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  to  any  variation  of  form. 
Mats  retain  exact  size  of  original  form 
without  stretching  or  distortion. 

Newly  designed  push  button  controls,  located 
front  and  back  of  machine,  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Aluminum  guards,  micrometer 
adjustments  plus  extra  sturdy,  rigid  construction 
assure  fast,  accurate  production. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSTAfER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  nn:  ri.irf.u.N.j. 
EXECUTIVE  t  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 
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To  celebrate  our  150  years  of  publication  —  and  to  salute  the  dynamic  new  growth 
of  Greater  Boston  —  we’re  publishing  a  special  Sesquicentennial  Edition  of  our 
Sunday  Rotogravure  Magazine  with  the  Sunday  Advertiser  on  April  21,  1963. 
Edited  from  the  local  viewpoint  and  illustrated  in  brilliant  colorgravure,  this  special  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  read  —  and  re-read  —  by  nearly  half  a  million  Greater  Boston  families,  many 
of  them  the  loyal  readers  of  the  Record  American,  our  sister  paper  and  Boston’s  largest  daily. 
Thousands  of  additional  copies  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Edition  will  also  be  distributed  to  a 
carefully  selected  mailing  list  of  influential  leaders  in  business,  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  5  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.  Li  2-4000 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  New  York  Journal-American  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Mirror  Seattle  Post-lntellicencer 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  San  Antonio  Light  The  American  Weekly 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

6- 9— Southern  Claitifiad  Advarfising  Managers  Association  Conierance, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-11 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

10- 12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

11—  UPl  Massachusetts  Editors,  Tiffany's  Restaurant,  Boston. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

13- 15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton- Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

15- 17— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19— The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17-  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19— Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 

Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18—  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
18-19— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edqawatar  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24 -  UPl  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut.  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire, 

Conn.  ,, 

25- 26— Virginia  Press  Association.  Williamsbqrg  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associatad  Press  Managing  Editors  Associaition,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

21- Feb.  8  — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-31— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 
Albany 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 
7-10— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse. 

16- 17— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

17-18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^ 

21-23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radison,  M:nneapolis. 
24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous- 


Once  upon  a  time  an  Agency  Head  fixed 
Media  with  a  lethal  eye. 


"We  are  not,”  he  said,  "playing  the  num¬ 
bers  game  in  this  agency.  We  only  want 
the  kind  of  quality  buys  that  create  heavy 
moolah  for  our  accounts.” 


But,”  Media  countered,  "this  other  paper 
roes  into  24  counties.” 


"Counties  don’t  buy  merchandise!”  roared 
the  A.H.  "People  with  money  buy!  People 
where  the  stores  are!  Do  you  know  Pinellas 
County?”  he  went  on. 


Sure,”  said  Media,  "St.  Petersburg, 


"But  do  you  know  that  Pinellas  has  more 
households  per  1000  than  any  other  county 
in  America?  —  that  it  has  more  cars  per 
capita?  —  that  its  E.B.I.  tops  any  Florida 
west  coast  county  by  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion?  —  that  St.  Petersburg  has  the  highest 
incidence  of  stock  ownership  of  any  city? 

"We  will  right  now,”  he  said,  "make  a  res¬ 
olution.  When  we  have  something  to  sell 
Florida,  we  will  resolve  to  put  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  papers  first  on  the  list.  And  as 
long  as  you  don’t  break  this  resolution  our 
association  should  be  long,  mutually  profit¬ 
able,  and  this  fable  will  have  a  happy  end¬ 
ing.” 


25-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28- March  1-2— PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference.  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9- 1 (F— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Shelburne  Hotel. 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


Vol.  96,  No.  1.  January  .'>.  196.3,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address,  “Edpub.  New 
York.”  (Printed  by  Huizhes  Printing  Co..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class 
liostage  paid  at  Blast  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  an<l  con¬ 
tents  copyrighted  1963  by  Editor  and  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Annual  subscription 
$6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries, 
$10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  lie  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher  "External 
Account.”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company,  26-31  Moorgate.  London, 
E  C  2,  England,  or  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal 
Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  860  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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Who  likes  advertising?  /  do! 


This  is  how  Times  readers  responded  when  asked:  "If 
you  had  a  choice,  would  you  prefer  your  newspaper  with 
or  without  advertising?’’ 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  women  readers  of  'The  Times  said 
"with!”  So  did  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  men. 

When  asked  in  the  same  surve) ;  "Where  do  you  find  the 
most  useful  advertising?”  82.4%  of  all  Times  readers  chose 
newspapers  over  other  major  media  as  the  best  source  for 
helpful  advertising  information. 


This  is  the  climate  your  advertising  enjoys  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  .  .  .  now  reaching  a  record  772,439  families 
weekdays  and  1,120,153  on  Sunday. 

Your  sales  message  is  welcomed  in  'The  Times;  it  is  read 
and  acted  upon  by  the  largest  and  most  able-to-buy  news¬ 
paper  audience  in  western  America. 

'That’s  worth  remembering  when  you’re  planning  sales 
strategy  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  retail  market.  'The 
people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles  count  on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbet,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angelet,  San  Franciico. 
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For  “on-the-spot”  coverage  nation-wide,  fly 
Delta’s  Jets  nation-wide!  Delta’s  conveniently 
scheduled  flights  link  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  Caribbean,  Southeast,  Northeast,  Midwest, 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast. 

On  Delta  you  can  jet  1000  miles  or  more  by 
mid-moming,  complete  a  day’s  work  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening.  Deluxe  or  Tourist 
every  flight  plus  Delta’s  traditional  hospitality 
.  .  .  always  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful. 
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100%  Galley  Proof 

l/fl’s  ritiK  out  the  old 
And  rinK  in  the  new ! 

UueH  that  1(0  fur  all 
The  overset,  too? 

—Fred  J.  ('.urran 

U'lKconsin  State  Journal  (]Vladi!>oii) 

TTarold  WlNKRlp,  copy  desk.  Boston  Traveler,  reports  the 
boys  on  the  copy  desk  were  discussing  editors’  never- 
ending  battle  to  keep  copy  tight.  The  prize  went  to  the  yarn 
about  the  word  slasher  who  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit 
of  cutting  copy  he  returned  his  Bible  to  the  Gideon  Society 
with  this  notation:  “Trim  hard.”  ....  Managing  Editor  Ed  « 
Seney,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News,  feeling  the  fast  • 
pace  of  this  slam-bang  age  has  out-moded  the  famous  “Dear 
Virginia”  Christmas  editorial,  wrote  one  of  his  own  entitled 
“No,  Virginia.  Don’t  Be  Naive.”  He  closed  on  this  note:  “But 
keep  your  faith,  Virginia,  in  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  That’s  what  really  counts.  Not  whether  a  mytb  or  a  fable 
is  true  or  false.”  ....  Managing  Editor  Floyd  A.  Powell, 
Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  sends  along  a  photo  from  his 
paper  as  proof  that  efforts  at  fantasy  are  often  discouraging. 

The  caption  of  a  picture  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  watching 
his  home  go  up  in  flames  was  “  ‘The  Thoughts  Of  A  Boy — ’  ”. 

But  the  effect  was  ruined  by  a  girl’s  head  showing  through  the 
flames  from  an  ad  on  the  preceding  page. 

WashotU 

No  newsman’s  worth  a  hill  of  beans 

Whose  readers  wonder  what  he  means.  ft 

^Tom  Pease  • 

— Considering  E&P  food  for  thought.  Matt  Zabitka,  sports 
department.  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News- Journal,  writes:  “E&P 
to  me  is  like  a  tasty,  substantial,  full  course  dinner.  After  de¬ 
vouring  the  solid  meat  in  the  publication,  readers  turn  to  Ray 
Erwin’s  Column  for  the  dessert — for  the  tasty  climax.”  .... 
Norm  Forrest,  employe  of  the  United  Press  International  News- 
features  commercial  division,  Hollywood,  is  starting  a  singing 
career  and  recently  recorded  two  songs,  “That  Is  Love”  and 
“Lots  of  Luck.”  ....  A  Joe  Blow  and  a  John  Doe  got  together 
in  Van.  Texas,  to  commiserate  with  each  other  over  the  bum 
jokes  they  endure  because  of  their  names. 

Heady  Heads 

— When  a  columnist  wrote  about  buildinK  a  birdhouse,  it  took 
ManaKiiiK  Editor  Tom  K.  Showalter,  CraKfordsvUle.  (Ind.)  Journal-  ^ 
Review,  two  days  '’off  and  on”  to  come  up  with  this  heady  head: 
“Wren  Wraneh  Wremodeler  Wraps  Wraucous  Wraillery.”  Holly- 
wood  Citixen-News:  “.S-Car  Billiards  on  Freeway:  Auto  Hits  Car 
Whieh  Hits,  etc.”  Seattle  Times:  “Romney  Says  (xtmpact  Farewell 
to  Rambler.”  VallejoH'jilif.)  News-Chronicle:  “Sculpture  Has  Head 
Stolen.”  Silver  Springs  (Md.)  Advertiser:  “Chess  (Tiampions  to 
Mate  at  Takoma  Park.”  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News:  “Guts  of 
Obesity  Problem  Probed.”  Humbiddt  (Calif.)  Standard:  “No 
Foolin',  Felon’s  Melon  As  A  Felon,”  about  an  alleged  felon  whose 
first  name  was  Felon.  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  sports  page:  “Cotton 
Handles  (^lay  Like  Putty.”  The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
lu-ads  its  weekly  calendar  of  cultural  events:  “Ledger  of  I.eisure.” 

11.  C.  Mcl^naughy,  president  of  the  Utah  State  Press  Association, 
in  his  weekly  Morgan  County  Netes  lists  traffic  court  cases  under 
the  headline:  “G’Momin’  Judge.” 

— Don  Nivens  writes  a  column  called  “Bastille-by-the-Bay”  for 
the  San  Quentin  News,  prison  pajier.  ...  A  series  of  articles  by 
Brady  Black,  executive  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  on  “South  ^ 
America  Today”  have  been  reprinted  in  booklet  form.  Mr.  Black 
visited  five  countries  prior  to  and  after  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  meeting  in  Chile. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1963 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO 
BE  HALF  RIGHT  when  you're 
building  one  of  the  world's  largest  bridges  or 
selling  the  nation's  13th  largest  standard  met¬ 
ropolitan  market.  No  need  to  be  either. 


LARGEST  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


USE  BOTH  TO  BE 

SURE  !  Use  one  newspaper  and  you're 
less  than  half  right — you  get  only  44%  family 
coverage!  Use  both  newspapers  and  you  sell 
78%  of  the  families  that  have  the  3rd  largest 
net  income  per  family  in  the  nation.  Families 
that  buy  over  $600  millions  for  food  alonel 
May  we  tell  you  morel 


editorial 

Strike  Damage 

For  tile  last  four  weeks  ineiro|jolitan  New  Yorkers  have  been  with¬ 
out  their  usual  uewspa|)er  readins^  fate  atid  have  heeu  subjected 
to  a  barrage  of  subsiitutes.  Neither  the  uewspaixrs  itnported  fiotu 
other  cities  nor  the  makeshift  dailies  that  have  sprutig  up  in  New 
York  have  adequately  taken  the  place  of  the  struck  pa|x*rs.  In  lad. 
they  might  l)e  doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  reputation  of  news- 
pajxjrs  both  in  the  city  and  nationwide  instead  of  performing  a  service 
for  newspaper-starved  New  ^'ork. 

Most  of  the  ottt-of-towti  newspapers  being  sold  iti  New  York  Citv 
these  days  are  12  hours  old,  or  more,  bv  the  time  they  are  bought. 

papers  are  being  sold  to  commuters  at  5  p.m.)  How  long  will 
a  ttewspajjer  aitdience  pay  high  prices  (15  cents  and  more)  for  news 
that  cold  and  for  a  pa|X‘r  that  contains  mostly  Itnal  news  of  some 
other  city?  Most  of  those  papers  are  being  bootlegged  into  the  citv. 
The  ctnly  |>eople  making  atiy  motiey  oti  the  deal  are  the  newsdealers. 
Certainly,  a  publisher  tvould  think  twice  before  increasing  his  press 
run  to  sell  pa|}ers  at  less  than  cost  in  an  area  where  the  additional 
circulation  is  useless  to  him  and  his  advertisers.  He’s  not  doing  him¬ 
self  or  the  struck  publishers  any  gootl. 

A  coitple  of  the  fletlgling  dailies  that  have  sproitted  in  the  city 
are  valiant  efforts  to  provide  a  substitute  but  without  adequate 
staffs  and  wire  services  they  cannot  fill  the  bill  completely.  Others 
are  hcHxlwinking  the  buyer.  Here  again;  How  long  will  the  ])ublic 
be  satisfied  and  accept  something  that  is  less  complete  than  ihev 
have  been  accustomed  to?  How  lotig  will  it  l)e  before  New  Yorkers, 
without  their  choice  of  several  excellent  mornitig  and  afternooti  news- 
pajx-rs,  compare  what  they  otice  had  with  what  they  have  now  atid 
decide  it  isn’t  worth  the  price? 

Otice  these  readers  are  lost  to  newspapers — out  of  the  newspa|x*r 
habit — will  they  ever  buv  one  agaiti?  Is  it  possible  that  after  several 
weeks  and  months  of  living  on  capsitli/ed  news  from  radio,  television 
and  other  substitute  sources  they  may  decide  it  is  adequate?  And  if 
the  former  reader  also  happens  to  be  ati  advertiser  will  he  be  a 
“former  advertiser,’’  also? 

All  the  harmful  effects  of  the  New  York  newspa|x;r  strike  ate  not 
visible  on  the  surface.  If  it  contitiues  for  much  longer,  we  believe 
the  damage  to  the  newspaper  business  mav  be  mitch  more  widespread 
than  anyone  anticipates  and  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the 
newspapers  of  New  Yoi  k  Cntv. 

Beware  of  the  Camera 

T  r  has  been  a  well-known  fact  that  few  writers,  newspajxrmen  in- 
eluded,  make  gcxid  public  speakers.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions.  Generally  sjxakitig,  however,  writers  and  re- 
|x>rters  atid  editors  should  stick  to  their  trade  and  lorget  the  |XKlium, 
the  microohone  and  the  camera. 

Duritig  the  newspa|x;r  strike  in  New  York  City  many  columnists, 
critics,  reviewers  have  beeti  presenting  their  views  to  television  audi¬ 
ences.  A  few  have  ]>erformed  creditably  but  the  general  rule  still 
applies:  There  is  nothitig  more  dull  than  watching  an  amateur  with 
an  untraituxl  voice  rejxat  words  from  jiaper  that  were  written  to  be 
read  and  not  spoken. 

Power 

CONGRESS  couldn’t  do  it.  The  President  of  the  Utiited  States  coulchi’t 
do  it.  Eveti  the  courts  cati’t  do  it.  Only  a  striking  union  abetted 
by  other  unions  can  close  down  the  newspapers  in  the  nation’s  largest 
city,  not  to  mention  the  newspapers  in  the  nation’s  eighth  largest 
city. 
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h'or  ir/inf  is  »  man  prnfitpd,  if  he  shall 
liain  the  iclude  icorlil,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  or  n-hat  shall  a  man  give  in  ex¬ 
change  fo!  his  soul?— St.  Matthew.  \Vl; 
26. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Crisp  Truman  Press  Parleys  Now  Quotable 


In  the  nearly  two  years  that 
President  Kennedy  has  ap¬ 
peared  “on  camera”  at  his  news 
conferences,  reporters  and  the 
general  public  have  l)ecome  ac¬ 
customed  to  hearing  somewhat 
lengthy  replies  to  short  ques¬ 
tions. 

For  a  study  in  contrast  and 
for  what  some  people  might  con¬ 
sider  a  rude  and  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Chief  Executive,  if 
it  were  televised,  there  is  now 
in  print  the  text  of  the  frequent 
exchanges  former  President 
Harrj'  Truman  conducted  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in 
1945  and  1946. 

‘For  the  First  Time’ 

The  preface  to  the  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  (Harry 
S.  Truman)  states  that  the  full 
text  of  the  White  House  news 
conferences  “is  here  published 
for  the  first  time,  since  direct 
quotation  of  the  President’s  re¬ 
plies  usually  was  not  author¬ 
ized.” 

The  Public  Papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Office  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  and  they 
are  obtainable  at  $6  per  copy 
from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
p.  C.  The  volume  for  1946  has 
just  recently  come  off  the 
presses. 

('.onfewncc  Rules 

To  go  back  a  moment  to  the 
1945  volume  which  opens  with 
the  statement  by  the  President 
after  taking  the  Oath  of  Office 
(April  12,  1945),  Mr.  Truman 
began  his  first  news  conference 
(April  17)  by  reading  the  rules: 

“News  emanating  from  the 
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President’s  conferences  with  the 
press  will  continue  to  be  divided 
in  categories  already  known  to 
you,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
l)ractice  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
news  meetings  with  the  press. 

“These  categories  are:  first, 
off  the  lecord,  confidential  an¬ 
nouncements  which  are  to  be 
kept  secret  by  the  newspaper¬ 
men  attending  the  conferences 
and  not  passed  on  by  them  to 
outsiders. 

“Background  —  or  not  for 
attribution  —  information  which 
may  be  given  to  the  press  for 
its  guidance  and  use,  the  source 
of  which  cannot  be  published 
nor  disclosed.  In  other  words,  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
President. 

“News  information  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  President, 
when  it  is  given  to  the  press 
by  the  President  at  his  confer¬ 
ences,  but  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
rectly  quoted. 

“Statements  by  the  President 
cannot  he  directly  quoted,  un¬ 
less  he  gives  special  permission.” 

Today,  with  “live”  exposure 
on  television,  the  President  sub¬ 
mits  not  only  to  direct  quotation 
but  even  suffers  to  have  his 
disjointed  syntax  put  into  print. 

Around  a  Desk 

Most  of  the  time,  during  the 
Truman  years,  the  White  House 
reporters  would  gather  around 
his  desk  for  a  question-and-an- 
swer  period.  Occasionally,  the 
news  conference  took  place  in 
the  Movie  Room  of  the  White 
House. 

Television  viewers  who  think 
the  press  is  disrespectful  with 
its  jack-in-the-box  popping-up 
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to  shout  questions  at  President 
Kennedy  should  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  crisp  give-and-take 
of  a  Truman  meeting  with  re¬ 
porters. 

As  transcribed  by  the  Official 
Reporter,  an  exchange  on  April 
11,  1946,  went  like  this: 

Reporter:  Would  that  mean, 
sir,  that  you  would  shake  up  the 
individual  civilian  end  —  service 
heads  of  the  Navy  Department, 
if  this  fight  continues? 

President:  Not  necessarily.  I 
think  it  will  work  itself  out. 
Just  wait  a  little. 

Reporter:  I’ll  bet  you  two  to 
one. 

President:  I  will  take  you  on 
that.  I  will  take  you  on  that. 

Mrs.  Truman  and  members  of 
her  bridge  club  from  Independ¬ 
ence  were  present  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

To  the  Point 

The  President  often  clipped 
his  answers  so  short  that  re¬ 
porters  would  have  to  keep 
breaking  in  to  pursue  their  sub¬ 
ject.  For  instance,  when  the 
steel  crisis  was  hot: 

Q.  Was  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel  discussed? 

A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  above  15  cents,  sir? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

There  were  times  when  re¬ 
porters,  cut  out  of  a  chance  to 
ask  a  question,  protested  that 
another  was  oppressing  the 
President  like  a  district  attor¬ 
ney. 

It  was  rare  when  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  would  open  a  conference 
with  lengthy  statements  or  an¬ 
nouncements.  Usually  he  would 
go  right  to  the  reporters  for 
questions  and  the  rapid-fire  con¬ 


versations  would  run  through 
as  many  as  30  inquiries  in  the 
I  half-hour  period. 

The  Flashing  Ring 

Since  leaving  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Tiniman  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  used  his  diamond- 
studded  Masonic  ring  to  flash 
a  signal  for  “Thank  You,  Mr. 
President.”  The  printed  texts 
disclose  frequent  occasions  when 
his  ring  must  have  emitted  a 
signal  prematurely  because  he 
would  be  interrupted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence.  However,  if 
some  reporter  tried  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  and  try 
another  question,  the  President 
would  tartly  say:  You’re  too 
late. 

The  Official  Reporter  has 
bracketed  the  many  times  a 
question  or  an  answer  evoked 
(Laughter).  At  some  confer¬ 
ences  there  just  weren’t  any 
weighty  matters  and  much  time 
would  be  taken  up  with  banter 
about  the  President’s  propensity 
for  loud  neckties  and  shirts. 

For  Larger  W’liite  House 

Then  there  was  a  time  when 
the  President’s  plan  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  White  House  stirred  a 
vigorous  protest  from  archi¬ 
tects. 

“Some  of  our  leading  archi¬ 
tects  are  opposed  to  the  — ”  be¬ 
gan  a  reporter. 

President :  What  leading 
architects? 

Reporter:  The  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects. 

President:  All  the  architects 
we  have  talked  to  are  in  favor 
of  the  program.  And  it  is  being 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Short  Takes 


Mrs.  Blank  was  betwitching  ir.  bla  k 
lace. — Raleigh  (N.  C  )  Times. 

• 

The  bachelor  enrolled  in  a  dancing 
school  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
per-sonality.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal. 

• 

She  is  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Maine  where  she  is  working  for  a  bache¬ 
lor.- —Bow.oor  (Me.)  Daily  Netes. 

m 

The  table  was  covered  with  a  j)aie 
yellow  linen  cloth,  centered  with  apricot 
hued  carnations  of  apricot.  —  Denton 
(Tex. )  Rceord-i  'hronirle. 

• 

And  this  season  more  gowns  than  ev’er 
fell  opulently  to  the  hall’s  carpeting. — 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
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WAITING  IN  LINE 

Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 


Just  how  well  paid 
are  New  York  City's  striking 
newspaper  typographers? 


By  almost  any  measure,  the  answer  is, 
“Pretty  darn  well 

Weekly  wages  and  benefits  for  members  of 
the  striking  ITU  No.  6  cuiTently  range  be- 

for-Jd^  i  /n>?</*.s,This 
does  not  include  overtime. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  contract  proi)osed 
by  the  New  York  City  newspapers,  the  week¬ 
ly  figures  would  be  for  a 

.jVP  [-hour  week. 

How  do  these  wages  compare  with  others 
paid  in  the  newspaper  business  and  in  other 
industries?  Let's  take  U.S.  Government 
Department  of  Labor  official  figures.  They 
reveal  that 

•  Newspaper  wages  are  among  the  highest 
in  nondurable  goods  manufacturing.  Av¬ 
erage  wage  for  175,500  nonsupervisory 
newsi)aper  workers  last  year  was  $2.95  an 
hour,  or  $107.28  for  a  JO.Jt-hour  week. 

•  Outside  the  newspaper  business,  the  av¬ 
erage  for  7,225,000  nondurable  goods 
manufacturing  workers  was  $2.11  an 
hour,  or  $82.92  for  a  SO.J-hour  week. 

•  For  9,042,000  durable  goods  manufactur¬ 
ing  workers,  the  average  was  $2.49  an 
hour,  or  $100.10  for  a  40.2-hour  week. 


•  And  in  the  highly  paid  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  some  2,760,000  workers  earned 
an  average  of  $11.19  an  hour,  or  $117.71 
for  a  2(!.9-hour  week. 

•  •  • 

New  York  City’s  newspai)ers  have  offered 
ITU  No.  6  substantial  raises  in  wages  and 
benefits.  This  economic  “package,"  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  unions  involved,  will  raise  em- 
l)loyment  costs  to  the  newsi)apers  more  than 
$9,000,000  annually. 

The  demands  over  which  ITU  No.  6  has 
struck  the  New  York  newspapers  would 
more  than  quadruple  this  increase  in  costs 
to  $40,000,000  a  year. 

New  York’s  newspapers  face  a  critical  prob¬ 
lem  of  survival.  Any  contract  with  ITU  No. 
6,  as  well  as  with  the  other  unions  involved, 
must  be  one  which  pei’mits  the  newspapers 
to  survive  ...  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  the  community  and  to  all  20,000  of  their 
employees,  including  17,000  in  unions  other 
than  the  striking  ITU  No.  6. 
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Reporter- Computer  System 
‘Feasible’  for  Many  Dailies 

Otis  Booth  Estimates  Newspapers 
Up  to  50,000-Circ.  Can  Afford  It 


liy  Sky  Dunlap 

Los  Angeles 

Automatic  typesetting’  built 
around  an  electronic  computer 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Los 
ArifH’lfs  Times  so  that  news  copy 
is  processed  electronically  from 
the  reporter’s  typewriter  to  hot 
type  at  incredibly  fast  speed. 
(E&P,  Dec.  29,  1962). 

As  developed  jointly  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
the  system  also  automatically 
incorporates  editing  changes  and 
corrections,  divides  the  copy  into 
lines  of  column  width,  and  even 
decides  where  si)lit  words  are  to 
be  hyphenated. 

Otis  Booth,  operations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  who  developed 
the  revolutionary  concept  of 
computer  composition  in  con¬ 
junction  with  RCA  engineers, 
said  the  program  would  be  made 
available  through  RCA  to  other 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas  and  predicted  that 
the  computer  “would  become  as 
necessary  a  piece  of  equipment 
in  tomorrow’s  newspaper  offices 
as  the  typewriter  and  rotary 
press  are  today.’’ 

Mr.  Booth  described  the  sys- 


TAPING  while  he  'types,  Reuben 
Salaxar,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter,  uses  an  electric  typewriter 
which  prints  copy  and  perforates 
tape  for  typesetting. 


tern  as  “the  fourth  fundamental 
step  in  the  history  of  written 
communication.”  He  said  the 
greatest  of  the  four  was  the 
putting  of  spoken  language  into 
symbols  or  letters.  The  .second 
and  third  steps  were  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  movable  type  and  the 
linecasting  machine. 

Now  with  the  fourth  .step,  he 
said  “the  computer  entirely  does 
away  with  the  need  for  a  human 
operator,  with  coi)y  going 
directly  from  the  writer  into 
type.” 

Mr.  Booth  said  18  months  of 
research  and  development,  and 
an  investment  of  nearly  $500,- 
000,  preceded  start  of  automatic 
typesetting  at  the  Times.  The 
heart  of  the  system  is  the  RCA 
301  computer,  which  accepts 
typewritten  editorial  or  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  corrections  on 
punched  paper  tape  and  pro¬ 
duces  corrected  and  properly 
spaced  final  tape  fast  enough  to 


fill  a  21  inch  newspaper  column 
in  17  seconds.  This  final  tape  is 
))roduced  at  a  rate  of  speed 
sufficient  to  keep  50  typesetting 
machines  operating  continuously 
around  the  clock. 

.Mr.  Booth  said  the  Times  has 
alwut  $160,000  invested  in  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters-perforators. 

Commenting  on  how  the  com- 
l)uter  system  would  fit  into  the 
l)attern  of  other  newspapers, 
.Mr.  Booth  estimated  that  any 
newspaper  with  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  or  as  many  as  20  typeset¬ 
ting  operators,  could  install  the 
computer  system  and  at  least 
break  (wen. 

He  pointed  out  that  account¬ 
ing  and  l)ookkeeping  depait- 
ments  also  can  use  the  computer 
when  type  is  not  l)eing  set,  and 
that  setting  of  classified  ads  has 
the  added  capability  of  process¬ 
ing  data  on  credit,  numbered 
classifications,  billing  functions 
and  ad  checking. 

Fewer  Tvpo  Errors 

The  new  system  is  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  in  the  setting  of 
l)ox  scores,  sports  tables,  racing 
results  and  stock  market  re¬ 
ports,  since  the  computer  can 
handle  any  column  width,  type 


font  size,  lK)ld  or  light  face,  and 
indentions. 

Another  l)onus  is  fewer  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  since  the  com¬ 
puter  does  not  permit  loose  or 
tight  lines,  and  eliminates  the 
human  element. 

Calculating  the  expense  to 
other  newspapers  in  adopting 
the  method,  Mr.  Booth  .said  the 
lease  of  a  computer  from  RCA 
is  $3500  per  month  and  each 
IBM  electric  typewriter  with 
perforator  attachment  costs 
$1500,  with  10  or  12  probably 
the  minimum  needed  for  the 
average  editorial  department, 
l)lus  classified  or  other  adver¬ 
tising  machines.  He  said  the 
Times  had  a  lease  of  $5000  per 
month  for  the  RCA301  because 
it  needed  higher  speed  readers 
and  i)unching  equipment  to  meet 
late  deadlines  for  large  editions, 
but  the  standard  model  would  be 
adequate  for  smaller  ])apers. 

.Mr.  Booth  pointed  out  most 
newspapers  already  have  tele¬ 
typesetter  eejuipment  for  wire 
.service  and  locally-punched  copy, 
and  that  the  computer  system  is 
completely  compatible  with  exist¬ 
ing  €‘quipment. 

“This  revolution  in  typesetting 
will  help  publishers  meet  rising 
costs  of  production,”  Mr.  Booth 
said.  “Such  a  major  saving 
should  prove  quite  attractive  to 
all  publishers  faced  with  in¬ 
creased  expenses,  which  have 
had  a  depressing  influence  on 
the  profitability  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  There  are  several 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


NEW  LOOK  for  a  newtpapar  newsroom — the  computer  arrangement  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Key  units  take 
tape  from  reporter's  typewriter,  correct  it  and  run  out  errorless  tape  to  be  fed  into  speedy  Eleirtron  typesetting 

machines. 
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FAST — Original  tape  from  reporter's  typewriter— clipped  above  copy 
and  galley  proof  on  board — is  spliced  on  computer  equipment  after 
being  edited.  Fred  Hoar,  left,  of  RCA,  shows  Otis  Booth,  L.  A.  Times, 
how  239  typewritten  lines  can  be  taped  in  17  seconds. 


IT'S  LOGICAL — How  computer  uses  "logic  method"  to  hyphenate 
words  received  in  reporter's  copy  is  viewed  by  (left  to  right)  Otis  Booth, 
operations  director  of  Los  Angeles  Times;  Dow  Parkes,  Times  researcher 
who  devised  the  system;  and  James  Grider,  Times  production  superin¬ 
tendent. 


Compu  ter  System 

(Continued  from  pape  !)) 


hundred  papers  of  sufficient  size 
to  consider  computer  typecast¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  abroad.” 

Less  Manpower  K<‘f|uired 

The  Times  does  not  have  a 
contract  with  the  typographical 
union,  although  some  of  its 
printers  hold  cards  in  the  union. 

Mr.  B(K)th  acknowUnlgcd  that 
the  system  requires  considerably 
less  manpower  and  will  elimin¬ 
ate  jobs  but  emphasizerl  that 
the  'Times  would  not  lay  off  a 
single  employe.  He  .said  com¬ 
positors  would  be  reassignerl  te 
other  jobs  as  ni*cessary, 
retrained  if  desirable. 

The  normal  turnover  in  the 
next  year  would  bring  about  the 
normal  reduction  without  lay¬ 
offs,  Mr.  Booth  said.  The  Times 
had  not  been  hiring  new  com¬ 
posing  room  help  for  almost  a 
year  in  preparation  for  the 
changeover. 

Illustrating  the  phenomcmal 
speed  of  the  computer,  Mr.  Booth 
said  the  239  typewritten  lines  in 
the  announcement  story  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Times  took  only  23 
seconds  to  punch  the  type.  At 
this  rate,  3(5,000  lines  could  be 
handled  in  an  hour,  or  30  pages 
of  solid  type. 

The  Times  starte<l  operations 
Dec.  1  and  is  setting  alxmt  50 
columns  of  editorial  type  daily. 
The  volume  will  be  stepped  up 
as  soon  as  additional  electric 
typewriter-perforators  arrive. 

Eventually  most  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  copy  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Times 
will  l)e  set  in  type  by  computer. 
Later  a  natural  second  step  will 
be  to  combine  typesetting  of 
classified  ads  with  automatic 
machine  accounting  for  credit 
verification,  classification  and 
billing. 

Mr.  Booth  attributed  the 
change  to  automatic  copy  proc¬ 
essing  to  the  growdli  of  the 
Times,  which  now  carries  more 
editorial  material  ev’ery  week 
than  any  other  newspaper  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records  Inc. 

He  predicted  the  system  would 
bring  a  minimum  time  saving 
of  40  percent  in  setting  editorial 
copy  in  type. 

How  ‘Old  System’  Differs 

The  Times’  production  super¬ 
intendent,  James  Grider,  ex¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  today 
set  type  from  a  manual  key¬ 
board  on  a  linecasting  machine 
or  by  means  of  a  tape  punched 
by  an  operator.  Both  methods 
require  trained  men  and  women 
to  create  flush,  neat  right-hand 
margins  for  each  column  and  to 


hyphenate  words  properly  when 
such  divisions  are  necessary  at 
the  end  of  a  line  of  type.  He 
said  the  Times  has  used  tape- 
driv'en  linecasters  for  several 
years. 

Electric  typewriters  with 
paper  punch  attachments  are 
being  introduced  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  —  the  only 
change  in  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment.  Reporters  will  type  their 


stories  just  as  they  have  always 
done,  making  corrections  and 
insertions  on  the  copy  in  pencil. 
The  original  punched  tape  from 
the  typewriter  is  sent  to  the 
computer  room  while  the  re¬ 
porter’s  typewritten  copy  is 
edited  on  the  copy  desk. 

The  edited  copy  is  then  sent 
to  the  computer  room,  where  a 
typist  etjuipped  with  a  tape- 
producing  electric  typewriter 


prepares  a  ‘‘correction  tape”^ 
with  the  changes,  deletions,  sub¬ 
heads  and  insertions  put  in  the 
typewritten  copy  by  editors. 

Mr.  Grider  explained  that  the 
correction  tape  is  spliced  to  the 
front  of  the  story  tape  and  is 
fed  into  the  computer’s  central 
proces.sor  at  the  rate  of  1000 
characters  per  second. 

The  RCA  301  computer  per¬ 
forms  four  major  functions;  it 
automatically  incorporates  all 
editing  changes;  it  counts  each 
character  and  keeps  track  of  the 
number  of  spaces  in  each  line  so 
that  the  right  hand  margin 
comes  out  even ;  it  decides  where 
split  words  are  to  be  divided: 
and  it  orders  a  final  tape  to 
insert  in  the  automatic  type¬ 
setting  machines. 

The  Times  has  adequate 
manual  backup  t>quipment  for 
any  emergency.  The  RCA  data 
processing  center  in  Los  Angeles 
could  l)e  connected  by  telephone 
lines  to  quickly  resume  com¬ 
puting  operations. 

Wire  Service  Tape 

Indicating  the  time  savings, 
Mr.  Grider  said  the  old  system 
of  cutting  perforated  type  to 
run  the  linecasting  machines 
represented  an  increase  of  at 
least  50  percent  in  production, 
but  involved  two  keyboards — the 
original  writer  and  the  tape 
cutter.  In  the  use  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  perforated  tape,  while  the 
original  keyboard  operates  the 
linecaster  automatically,  it  is 
restricted  to  a  single  column 
width  or  type  font,  whereas  the 
computer  method  permits  any 
column  width  or  type  font  by 
merely  running  the  wire  service 
tape  through  the  computer. 

Copy  from  both  AP  and  UPI 
will  be  received  on  tape  so  that 
.stories  desired  for  the  paper  can 
be  converted  quickly  to  computer 
tape. 

Even  “dirty”  copy  from  the 
reporter’s  typewriter  is  not  too 
troublesome  because  the  speed 
is  so  great  when  corrections  are 
made  on  the  accompanying  tape. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  corrections,  subheads, 
copy-reader  notations  or  trims. 
Mr.  Booth  said  surv’eys  of  copy 
from  Times  reporters  showed 
corrections  were  needed  on  only 
15  percent  of  the  lines  in  typed 
copy. 

The  Times  computer  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  set  two  type  sizes, 
and  9  point,  lx)th  of  which 
can  be  indented,  set  in  lx)ld  face 
or  light  face,  and  in  different 
column  widths. 

Elekiron  Macliines  Used 

The  Times  has  installed  two 
Linotype  Elektron  models,  the 
first  operating  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  has  two  more 
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MKI>1AT10N  FUTILE 

Publishers  Accuse 
Union  In  Stalemate 


The  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  placed  the  blame 
for  the  continuinp:  newspaper 
shutdown — proinjf  into  the  28th 
day  —  on  the  “Typographical 
Union  leadership.” 

Insistence  on  “imjwssible  pro- 
jHisals”  was  blocking  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  an  economically  real¬ 
istic  .settlement  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  all  the  nine 
affected  newspapers  to  .stay  in 
business,  the  publishers’  .state¬ 
ment  declared. 

Even  the  good  offices  of  civic 
leaders  have  l>een  to  no  avail 
over  the  holidays,  the  association 
said,  despite  the  fact  the  pub¬ 
lishers  “bowed  to  suggestions  in 
areas  involving  serious  doubt  on 
their  part.”  Mayor  Wagner 
talked  with  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  separately, 
it  was  disclosed. 

The  statement,  issued  after 
another  no-progress  session  with 
federal  mediators,  concluded: 

“The  publishers  will  continue 
to  seek  by  every  possible  method 
a  means  of  resuming  at  the 
earliest  date  the  service  of  their 
newspapers  to  the  people  of  New 
York.” 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  interpreted  the  last  state¬ 
ment  as  “a  veiled  threat”  by  the 
imblishers  to  try  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication  by  using  substitute 
printing  methods.  Other  craft 
unions  and  the  Guild  have  l)een 
supporting  the  printers’  strike 
which  l)egan  Dec.  8. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  of  the 
newspaper  Guild  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  could  use  normal  methods 
to  get  out  the  Herald  Tribune, 
Mirror  and  Post  which  weren’t 
struck. 

.\ppeal  to  Governor 

A  newly  -  organized  Citizens 
Newspaper  Committee,  which 
has  been  receiving  mail  as  the 
result  of  its  radio  appeal  for 
public  reaction  to  the  strike, 
appealed  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  appoint  a  fact-finding  com¬ 
mission  to  explore  rumored  and 
actual  issues  in  the  blackout. 

“Our  mail,”  the  committee 
said,  “reflects  the  increasing  be¬ 
lief  that  the  stalemate  is  being 
extended  by  an  internal  power 
struggle  within  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  by  the  desire  of  some 
publishers  to  eliminate  certain 
newspapers  that  are  economic¬ 
ally  dependent  upon  the  stronger 
members  of  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


“If  either  of  these  rumors  is 
true,  the  public  welfare  is  being 
cynically  sacrificed.” 

Donald  R.  McVa>',  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Publishers’ 
A.ssociation,  declined  to  comment. 
But  the  association  statement 
reviewed  the  state  of  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  up  to  the  union’s 
walkout  and  said  the  publishers 
were  prepared  to  settle  in  the 
area  of  a  $10  package  that  would 
have  cost  more  than  $9  million 
a  year — “way  beyond  their  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  to  i)ay” — to  avert  a 
strike. 

The  Typographical  Union  gave 
the  publishers  no  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  .settlement  in  this 
area,  going  on  strike  in  the  face 
of  mediators’  requests  to  stop  the 
clock  and  continue  talking,  the 
association  related. 

“The  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  Typographical  Union  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  night  the  strike 
was  called,”  the  association  said, 
“seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
union  was  determined  to  have  a 
strike  first  and  negotiate  later.” 

Proposals  Unchanged 

In  26  days  of  mediation,  the 
l)ublishers  charged,  the  union 
has  refused  to  reduce  its  pro- 
l)osals  to  an  area  where  settle¬ 
ment  could  be  made  “on  a  sensi¬ 
ble  basis.” 

“There  is  ample  evidence,”  the 
association  statement  continued, 
“that  the  Typographical  Union 
is  determined  to  impose  on  the 
Publishers  of  New  York  wage 
increases  and  conditions  which, 
combined,  will  be  beyond  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  sustain,  and  could 
bankrupt  one  or  more  of  the 
city’s  newspapers  as  well  as 
touch  off  a  nationwide  wave  of 
increased  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

William  Rodgers,  a  public 
relations  man  who  heads  up  the 
Citizens  Newspaper  Committee, 
assisted  by  Charles  L.  Mark- 
mann,  a  New  York  News  copy 
editor,  said  hundreds  of  letters 
had  been  received  at  P.O.  Box 
20,000  (the  number  of  news¬ 
paper  personnel  affected  by  the 
strike) . 

Statements  from  Public 

Mr.  Markmann  offered  a 
cross-section  of  views  expressed 
by  writers  from  all  walks  of 
life: 

“I  protest  this  muddled  strike. 
The  stubbornness  of  both  sides 
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shows  an  utter  lack  of  human 
decency  in  denying  an  important 
service  to  the  public.” 

“It  is  unwarranted  that  the 
citizens  of  this  city  should  be 
subjectcnl  to  a  news  blackout  be¬ 
cause  one  group  of  persons,  not 
by  present  .standards  underpaid, 
have  decided  they  would  like  to 
be  better  reimbursed.” 

“It  looks  more  like  a  power 
struggle  on  the  part  of  a  labor 
leader  than  a  righting  of  in- 
t^quities.” 

“Nt'gotiate,  negotiate,  negoti¬ 
ate.  Bring  back  our  news¬ 
papers!” 

“Utter  contempt  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  ...  is  l)eing  shown  by  l)oth 
l)arties.” 

“I  am  gradually  l)eing  weaned 
away  from  reading  newspapers.” 

“Let  the  newspaper  readers  go 
on  strike  and  see  how  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  unions  like  it.” 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
shutdown  were  l)eing  felt  by 
families  in  Quebec  where  news¬ 
print  mills  were  slowing  down 
their  production.  The  New  York 
newspapers  normally  consume 
about  22,000  tons  of  paper  a 
week,  about  three-fourths  of  it 
coming  from  Quebec.  The  New 
York-  Times  and  New  York  Daily 
News  own  major  interests  in 
two  mills  in  Quebec  where  pro¬ 
duction  will  stop  soon  because  of 
lack  of  .storage  facilities,  it  was 
reported. 

.New  Paper  Planned 

As  stop-gap  papers  served  a 
small  portion  of  the  millions  who 
read  New  York’s  dailies,  the 
Uni  -  Serve  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  start  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid.  New  York  Standard, 
to  be  sent  to  holders  of  Uni- 
Cards,  a  credit  system,  and  to 
be  sold  on  stands  at  10c  a  copy. 
A  print  run  of  400,000  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Joseph  P.  Williams, 
president  of  the  company,  but 
up  to  Jan.  3  a  .search  for  a 
printer  with  facilities  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  56-page  paper  was  still 
on. 

Publication  would  be  contin¬ 
ued  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
.strike,  Mr.  Williams  said.  Con¬ 
tracts  had  l)een  signed  with  a 
number  of  prospective  advertis¬ 
ers  at  $1  a  line  for  classified 
and  $1.75  for  display,  he  said. 

A  .staff  was  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  news¬ 
papermen  and  offices  were  open¬ 
ed  at  270  Madison  Ave.  Leonard 
E.  B.  Andrews,  vicepresident  of 
Uni-Ser\',  is  publisher.  Harry 
Welker,  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  is 
editor,  and  John  Patucci,  New 
York  Post,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Others  on  the  staff  were:  John 
Bowen  and  Sid  Kline  of  the 
News,  William  Rollins,  Frank 
Lilsky  and  Allyn  Baum  of  the 
Times,  and  Marilyn  Mercer  of 
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the  Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  issuevl  a  state¬ 
ment  again  denying  reports  that 
the  Hearst-owned  tabloid  might 
l)e  forced  to  suspend.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  the  paper  “will  be  around 
for  a  long  time.” 

Eighty  students  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  compilevl  a  report, 
74  typewritten  i)ages,  on  what 
they  found  in  a  checkup  of  the 
strike’s  effects  during  the  first 
12  days. 

In  most  cases  the  unions  were 
paying  benefits  to  their  mem- 
l)ers  affected  by  the  .strike  and 
shutdown  but  they  would  not 
di.sclose  details.  The  Typo  Union 
was  paying  $68.40  a  week  for 
single  and  $96.80  for  married 
persons. 

The  Guild  was  i)aying  at  the 
rate  of  $260,000  a  week,  al¬ 
though  all  its  members  were  not 
claiming  Ijenefits.  Photoengrav¬ 
ers  received  $87.50  a  week. 
Pressmen  and  stereotypers  bene¬ 
fits  were  not  reporte<i  officially. 

An  official  of  the  State  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Division 
said  that  claims  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  week  of  Jan.  27 
but  payment  of  l)enefits  would 
not  begin  until  Feb.  10  or  17. 

• 

Libel  Retraction 
Bill  Goes  Before 
N.Y.  Legislature 

New  York  State  editors  and 
publishers  will  ask  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  this  winter  to  add  a  retrac¬ 
tion  .section  to  the  libel  law 
which  is  now  embraced  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Code. 

After  several  years  of  study 
and  discussion,  committees  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Society  of  News¬ 
papers  Editors  and  the  N.  Y. 
State  Publishers  Association 
have  agreed  on  the  language  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

The  following  draft,  prepared 
by  James  W.  Rodgers,  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Bill  Drafting  Commission: 

“In  an  action  for  libel  or 
slander  based  on  a  statement 
published  in  a  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  periodical,  or  in  a  radio 
or  television  broadcast  a  correc¬ 
tion  or  retraction,  if  timely  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  manner  reasonably 
calculated  to  bring  such  correc¬ 
tion  or  retraction  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  such  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  periodical 
or  to  the  listeners  or  viewers  of 
such  radio  or  television  broad¬ 
cast,  shall  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  trier  of  the 
fact  in  mitigation  of  punitive 
damages  and  in  reduction  of 
compensatory  damage*” 
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3  Reporters 
Rescued  from 
Katanga  Mob 

Baltimore 

Weldon  Wallace,  lialtimore- 
Suvpaperst  reporter,  was  beaten 
and  threateneil  by  drunken 
soldiers  after  he  tried  to  p^et  into 
KataiiR^a  Jan.  2  with  Arthur 
Bonner,  of  CBS  and  Lionel 
Fleminp,  a  British  newsman. 

Dictating  to  another  corres¬ 
pondent  l)ecause  he  was  in  a 
state  of  shock  in  Kitwie,  north¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Wallace  wired 
his  paper  that  the  three  had 
sought  to  win  the  confidence  of 
Katanians  by  takinp  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  drietl  milk  and  flour. 

But,  he  reporteil,  drunken 
soldiers  halted  the  trio  on  leam- 
inp  that  two  had  U.S.  jiassports 
and  Fleminp  an  Irish  passport. 
Irish  troojis  are  part  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Conpo. 

They  once  pot  as  far  as  their 
car,  but  apain  were  halteil  by 
drunken  soldiers,  while  the 
crowds  that  had  pathered 
shouted:  "Shoot  them,  kill  them, 
they  are  Americans,  they  are 
filthy  pips,  they  are  Unite<l 
Nations  spies.” 

They  were  taken  to  a  mud 
hut  where  they  were  slapped 
and  threatenetl  with  loadeil 
puns,  Mr.  Wallace  said. 

Eventually,  he  caupht  sipht  of 
Peter  Younphusband,  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  who  quickly 
sized  up  the  situation,  but 
dared  not  reply  to  their  wavinp. 

Then  the  three  were  whisked 
to  a  quiet  plade  where  they  were 
ordered  from  the  Katanpan  car, 
and  made  to  strip. 

Suddenly  a  major  ran  up  and 
ordered  the  reporters  released. 
Mr.  Wallace  said  he  learned 
later  that  Mr.  Younphusband 
had  notified  authorities. 

*  *  * 

CenM>rship  Denied 

Answerinp  protests  from 
reporters  in  the  Conpo,  Secre¬ 
tary  General  U  Thant  denied 
that  the  United  Nations  was  in 
any  way  censorinp  dispatches  on 
the  fiphtinp  in  Katanpa  or 
delayinp  transmissions  sent  over 
UN  facilities. 

In  a  messape  to  the  Secretary, 
the  correspondents  had  asserted 
that  their  messapes  were  either 
beinp  held  up  or  subjected  to 
“censorship  and  duplicity.” 
Because  of  communications  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  UN  had  invited 
correspondents  to  use  its  trans- 
mittinp  facilities.  Newsmen 
claimed,  however,  that  since  the 
fiphtinp  started  there  had  been 
“blockape  by  the  United  Nations 
of  all  press  dispatches  out  of 
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Elizaliethville,”  and  that  they 
were  prevented  from  tryinp  to 
reach  Rhodesia  to  cable  their 
material. 

Mr.  Thant  assured  corre- 
sjKjndents  that  there  was  no 
censorship  and  that  new.smen 
apparently  had  receivt*d  “errone¬ 
ous  information”  that  their 
cables  were  not  clearinp  Eliza- 
bethville. 

“All  materials  submitted  by 
memliers  of  the  press  in  Eliza- 
l)ethville  for  transmission  by  our 
limited  facilities,  have  l>een  re¬ 
layed  from  Leopoldville  in  full,” 
the  Secretary  General  stated. 
“In  fact,  by  our  count,  more 
than  20,(100  words  have  l)een 
tran.smittwl  under  the  various 
bylines  concerned,  since  UN  fa¬ 
cilities  were  opened  to  the 
press.” 

The  Secretary'  also  maintaiiu“d 
that  a  chec'k  of  newspapers 
involveii  shows  that  cablet!  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  published  in  full. 

• 

Cleveland’s 
Shutdown  in 
Sixth  Week 

Cleveland 

Little  hojje  for  early  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Presn  and  the  Plain  Dealer 
was  seen  after  a  nepotiatinp  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  Guild  was  recessed 
Jan.  2  until  Jan.  5.  The  shut¬ 
down  of  the  newspapers  liepan 
Nov.  29. 

The  chief  issue  with  the  Guild 
is  a  clause  on  union  security 
for  employes  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Press.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  has  declared  he 
is  opposed  to  compulsory  union¬ 
ism  in  the  editorial  department 
and  doesn’t  want  any  form  of  a 
union  shop  in  the  commercial 
department  because  it  would 
only  spread  to  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  later. 

David  Brown,  assistant  state 
editor  of  the  Press,  announced 
he  had  resigned  from  the  Guild’s 
executive  board.  The  strike  has 
gone  too  far,  he  said, 

Charles  G,  Thompson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  union  unity  group, 
said  a  settlement  with  the  Guild 
would  not  bring  the  papers  back 
right  away.  Contracts  with  six 
other  unions  have  expired  and 
negotiations  are  going  slowly, 
he  reported. 

Five  Press  staffers  are  get¬ 
ting  out  a  four-page  tabloid 
newspaper,  between  times,  on  a 
Monday-Friday  schedule.  They 
are  Bob  August,  Frank  Gibbons, 
Bill  Tanner,  Lou  Davas  and 
Paul  Mooney.  Distribution  of 
about  10,000  copies  daily  is 
made  at  restaurants. 


Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald, 
published  by  a  single  family 
since  its  founding  77  years  ago, 
has  l>een  turned  over  to  its  new 
owner,  the  Omaha  contracting 
firm  of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co. 
Inc. 

The  transaction  took  place 
when  the  Kiewit  firm  accjuired 
the  company’s  assets  at  the  pre¬ 
viously  announced  price  of  $185 
l)er  share  for  the  218,859  out- 
.standing  shares.  The  formal 
transfer  of  the  stock  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  to  take  place  Jan.  7, 
when  stockholders  in  the  old 
coriKiration  will  lie  jiaid  their 
e<iuity,  less  a  liquidation  reserve. 

The  new  publisher  of  the 
l)aper  is  the  World  Publishing 
Company,  a  Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion.  Formerly  the  jiublisher  was 
the  World  Publishing  Company, 
a  Nebraska  coriioration.  An  in¬ 
terim  entity  was  the  Herald 
Liquidating  Corporation. 

Peter  Kiewit,  head  of  the 
l)urchasing  firm,  is  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  l)oard  of  the  new 
World  Publishing  Company.  Di¬ 
rectors  are  W.  Dale  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  Iward;  Walter 
E.  Christenson,  Ben  H.  Cow- 
dery  and  Frederick  Ware,  all  of 
whom  were  directors  of  the  old 
company.  Donald  E.  Baker,  chief 
accountant  for  the  Kiewit  firm, 
is  secretary  of  the  new  lioard, 
succeeding  Miss  Jewell  Hargle- 
road,  who  becomes  assistant  sec¬ 
retary. 

Company  officers  continue  un¬ 
changed.  Mr.  Christenson  is 
president. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper, 
the  transaction  involves  real 
estate  holdings  and  television 
station  KETV.  Transfer  of 
KETV  awaits  FCC  approval. 
Until  the  FCC  acts,  the  station 
will  be  owned  by  the  Herald 
Liquidating  Corporation. 

Mr.  Kiewit  said  that  editorial 
and  publishing  policies  will  con¬ 
tinue  unchanged. 

*  *  * 

Broker  Sues  ft»r  Fee 

Joseph  A.  Neff,  a  New  York 
business  broker,  has  filed  suit  in 
Federal  Court  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  to  collect  $1,200,000 
as  a  fee  in  the  sale  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  its 
affiliated  properties. 

Mr.  Neff  says  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  had  an  agreement 
to  receive  the  commission  for 
arranging  the  purchase  by  Sam¬ 
uel  1.  Newhouse  of  the  World 
Publishing  Co.  stock  at  a  total 
price  of  $40,105,911.75. 

The  Newhouse  offer  was  re¬ 


jected  by  the  company’s  stock¬ 
holders  Oct.  31  and  the  .sale  was 
made  instead  to  Peter  Kiewit 
Sons  Co.,  an  Omaha  contracting 
company.  Mr.  Neff  has  named 
Peter  Kiewit  and  W.  Dale  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  World 
Publishing  Co.,  as  co-defendants 
with  the  company. 

According  to  Mr.  Neff’s  com- 
])laint,  he  conceived  the  possi- 
liility  in  June,  1962,  that  the 
World-Herald  properties  might 
Ik*  purcha.sed  and  he  receiveii 
authorization  from  Mr.  New¬ 
house  to  present  an  offer.  Mr. 
Newhouse’s  interest  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Clark  who 
expressed  a  desire  to  meet  with 
the  prospective  purchaser.  At 
this  meeting  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  25,  it  is  .stated,  agreement 
was  made  as  to  .Mr.  Neff’s  com- 
jiensation.  Mr.  Newhou.se  and 
.Mr.  Neff  went  to  Omaha  and 
.submittinl  a  written  offer  of 
$182  a  share,  net  to  the  .sellers 
in  addition  to  the  commission  to 
the  plaintiff,  the  broker  claims. 

Later,  it  is  set  forth,  Mr.  New¬ 
house  raised  his  offer  to  $183.25 
a  share  to  cover  a  $1.25  dividend 
which  was  payable  Oct.  1.  Mr. 
Newhouse  sought  at  least  80% 
of  the  218,859  shares  outstand¬ 
ing.  This  arrangement,  Mr.  Neff 
alleges,  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Clark,  who  represented  67%  of 
the  stock.  Nebraska  statutes 
required  the  agreement  to  be 
approved  by  the  directors  of 
World  Publishing  Co.,  which 
was  done  Oct.  19. 

On  Oct.  31,  Mr.  Neff  claims, 
Mr.  Clark  “did  cause  and  induce 
the  stockholders  of  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  refuse  perform¬ 
ance  of  said  contract,  and  to  sell, 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  one  Peter 
Kiewit,  upon  the  same  price, 
terms  and  consideration  so  far 
as  the  sellers  were  concerned.” 

The  sale  to  Mr.  Kiewit  could 
not  have  been  made,  Mr.  Neff 
asserts,  if  he  hadn’t  arranged 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Newhouse. 
He  asks  3%'  commission  on  the 
total  transaction.  The  complaint 
was  filed  for  Mr.  Neff  by  Her¬ 
man  Ginsburg  of  the  Lincoln 
law  firm  of  Ginsburg,  Rosenberg 
and  Ginsburg  and  Norman 
Krivosha. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  INamed 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.,  has  lieen 
named  to  handle  trade  adver¬ 
tising  for  World  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  according  to  Ben 
H.  Cowdery,  vicepresident  of 
World  Publishing  and  president 
of  the  Herald  Corp. 
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He  Could  Have  Omaha  on  A  Silver  Platter 


Omaha 

Grandfatherly,  enerpetic  Peter 
Kiewit  has  become  a  griant  in  a 
jfigantic  industry  but  remained 
one  of  the  least  publicized 
leaders  in  his  home  town. 

Many  Omahans  probably  real¬ 
ized  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Kie- 
wit’s  stature  when,  almost  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
stepped  forward  with  a  $40 
million  bid  for  the  Onaha  World- 
Herald  properties  on  Oct.  31. 

-Mr.  Kiewit  never  affected  a 
mystery  man  role,  but  he  shun¬ 
ned  personal  publicity  and 
tended  closely  to  the  business 
of  his  world-wide  heavy  con¬ 
struction  empire,  wherever  that 
business  might  be. 

The  business  sometimes  was  in 
Greenland  where  Peter  Kiewit 
Sons  Co.  headed  the  combine 
building  Thule  Air  Force  Base. 
Or  it  might  be  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
where  the  company  built  the 
Atomic  Energj'  Commission’s 
billion-dollar  gaseous  diffusion 
plant.  It  might  be  a  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  Seaway  site,  a  big  highway 
or  a  missile  site  in  California. 

To  keep  personal  tab  on  com¬ 
pany  projects,  Kiewit  travels 
more  than  100,000  miles  a  year, 
usually  in  a  company  plane,  a 
mo<iest  twin-engine  Beechcraft. 

26  Gurporations 

In  Omaha  both  his  home  and 
office  are  in  shining  new  Kiewit 
Plaza,  a  15-story  office  and  busi¬ 
ness  building.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kie¬ 
wit  occupy  a  14th  floor  apart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Kiewit  normally  arrives 
in  his  10th  floor  office  around 
7  to  7 : 30  a.m.  His  work  day  may 
last  into  the  evening.  From  this 
headquarters  he  bosses  an  in¬ 
dustrial  complex  of  26  corpora¬ 
tions,  armies  of  hard-hatted 
workmen,  fleets  of  lumbering 
earth  movers  and  huge  trucks 
and  monstrous  cranes. 

Dartmouth  College,  in  giving 
Mr.  Kiewit  an  honorary  doctor¬ 
ate  of  laws,  called  him  “Builder 
and  Tunneler  to  the  World.” 

W.  Dale  Clark,  chairman  of 
the  World  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World-Herald,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Kiewit’s, 
describes  him  as  “a  true  genius.” 

Kenneth  Holland,  former 
president  of  the  Carpenter 
Paper  Co.,  described  Mr.  Kiewit 
as  a  businessman  as  “tough  but 
fair.” 

Mr.  Kiewit,  whose  father  was 
an  Omaha  builder,  spent  a  year 
as  a  Dartmouth  undergraduate 
but  returned  to  Omaha  to  work 
as  a  bricklayer  for  his  brother. 
At  25  he  supervised  construc¬ 
tion  of  Omaha’s  10-story  million- 
dollar  Livestock  Exchange 


Building.  At  31  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  formerly  headed 
by  the  brother. 

Two  Kanclien 

World  War  II  made  a  giant 
out  of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons.  The 
post-war  years  brought  greater 
growth. 

As  his  heavy  construction  em¬ 
pire  grew,  Mr.  Kiewit  found 
relaxation  on  his  ranches.  He 


now  has  a  40,000-acre  lanch  in 
western  Nebraska,  and  Mrs. 
Kiewit  has  one  near  Parkman, 
Wyo. 

It  is  the  Wyoming  ranch 
where  the  Kiewits  most  fre¬ 
quently  go  to  ride  and  rest  in 
the  midst  of  the  superb  Big  Horn 
Mountain  scenery. 

Mrs.  Kiewit  was  the  widow  of 
William  Newton  Jr.  when  she 
and  the  construction  firm  head 
were  married  in  Denver  in  1952. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Stotts  of  Lincoln,  a 
University  of  Nebraska  gradu¬ 
ate  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

'The  Kiewits  have  a  winter 
home  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Kiewit  usually  travels 
with  her  husband  when  he  goes 
on  an  inspection  trip. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Kiewit 
has  emerged  from  the  shadow 
of  his  business  to  take  an  active 
part  in  civic  enterprises.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Omaha 
University  Board  of  Regents 


and  the  Omaha  Airport  Author¬ 
ity,  among  other  things. 

In  1959,  he  stepped  into  the 
full  glare  of  publicity  for  the 
first  time  when  he  was  tapped 
as  king  of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  an  honor 
which  goes  annually  to  an 
Omaha  business  and  civic  leader. 
The  coronation  of  the  king  and 
((ueen  is  a  glittery  curtain  raiser 
for  the  social  season. 

However,  Mr.  Kiewit  still  was 


so  rarely  in  the  public  eye  that 
the  ease  with  which  newsmen 
found  him  for  intendews  after 
the  World-Herald  sale  surnrised 
them.  He  was  affable,  coarident 
and  ready  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions. 

His  digression  from  the  con¬ 
struction  field  surprised  some  of 
his  employes,  but  his  approach 
to  his  new  business  was  typical. 
He  said  he  would  delegate 
authority  but  “that  doesn’t  mean 
isolation.  I  will  tr>’  to  keep  in 
touch.” 

Mr.  Clark,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Kiewit  to  the  World-Herald 
lx)ard,  described  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  builder  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  firm’s  big  projects: 
Clark  said  Kiewit’s  answer  al¬ 
ways  was  the  same: 

“We’re  pleased,  but  not  satis¬ 
fied.” 

Civic  Testimonial 

Recently,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  when  local  business  men 
celebrated  the  achievement  of 


Mr.  Kiewit  in  keeping  the 
World-Herald  a  locally-owned 
enterprise,  A.  F.  Jacobson  said: 

“We  can  count  as  one  of  our 
great  blessings  the  fact  that  we 
have  Peter  Kiewit  as  a  man  and 
as  a  citizen  with  a  deeply  dedi¬ 
cated  sense  of  community  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“We  can  count  another  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  fact  that,  if  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  World-Herald  was  to 
change,  it  would  land  in  such 
capable  hands  as  those  of  Peter 
Kiewit.” 

Mr.  Kiewit’s  offer  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  with  its  news¬ 
paper,  a  television  station,  office 
building  and  vast  real  estate 
holdings,  was  accepted  over  one 
made  by  Samuel  1.  Newhouse  of 
New  York. 

At  the  dinner,  Robert  H. 
Storz,  one  of  the  15  hosts,  pre¬ 
sented  a  silver  tray  to  Mr.  Kie¬ 
wit  “on  behalf  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tive  citizens  of  this  area.” 

The  memento  bore  this  in¬ 
scription: 

“Presented  to  Peter  Kiewit, 
builder,  publisher,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  whose  confidence  in  Omaha 
and  its  future  has  been  given 
bold  new  expression  through 
assurance  that  the  World-Herald 
will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
strong  and  independent  voice  of 
the  Midlands.  From  a  grateful 
community.” 

In  his  acceptance,  Mr.  Kiewit 
said: 

“Now  I’m  not  going  to  make 
the  same  mistake  that  Charlie 
Wilson  did  and  say  that  what’s 
good  for  the  World-Herald  is 
good  for  Omaha. 

“But  I  am  going  to  say,  and 
I’m  going  to  say  it  without 
reservation,  what’s  good  for 
Omaha,  its  trade  territory  and 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  is  good 
for  all  of  us  in  this  room  and 
our  families.  It’s  good  for  all  the 
people  in  this  area,  and  it’s  good 
for  all  Nebraska,  including  the 
World-Herald. 

Sound  Inveittment 

“Cities  don’t  just  grow.  Like 
businesses,  they  are  built  .  .  . 
They  are  built  by  men  and 
women  who  have  ability,  stabil¬ 
ity  and  determination,  coupled 
with  a  willingness  to  make  and 
retain  investments  in  their  own 
community.” 

Mr.  Kiewit  said  that  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father  the 
belief  that  contractors  should 
avoid  publicity,  “on  the  theory 
that  as  the  scythe  passes  over 
the  field  of  grain,  it  catches  the 
heads  that  stick  up  the  highest 
first.  So  if  you  see  me  going 
around  with  my  head  pulled  im 
like  a  turtle,  you’ll  know  that 
I’m  remembering  his  teachings.’* 


Peter  Kiewit  holds  the  memento  which  Omehans  gave  him  for  keeping 
the  World-Herald  locally-owned. 
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*LATE  PARODY  EDITIONS' 

Spoofs  on  2  Papers 
Appear  in  New  York 

By  Ri(*k  Friedman 

On  D«f.  20,  in  tin*  midst  of  munications  field.  Out  of  18  per- 
the  blackout,  Xew  York  City  sons,  16  ajn’f*t*d  to  pitch  in  on 
newsi)ai)er  shoj)|)ers  were  sur-  the  parodies.  These  people  were 
prised  to  s«*e  what  looked  like  from  the  A'cw  I’orAcr,  Time  Inc., 
two  major  dailies  on  the  stands.  Show,  Enquire,  Xcw  York  Post, 

Clo.ser  e.xamination  uncovered  .Vcie  York  Times,  Armstrong 
what  may  have  l>een  the  only  Daily  (a  racing  tip  sheet), 
humorous  incident  to  come  from  Random  House  Publishing  Com- 
the  anythiiifr-hut-funny  strike  i)any  and  Newsweek.  Amons 
situation.  On  the  stands  were  them  were  writers,  copy  editors, 
one-shot  issues  of  the  Nt  w  York  make-up  men  and  artists. 

Pest — “Late  Parody  Edition”  Accordinp  to  Mr.  Nava.sky, 
— and  the  Dully  News — “New  “some  of  them  were  out  of  work 
York’s  Pitcher  Newspaper.”  because  of  the  newspaper  strike 
Within  the  followinsr  weeks  they  and  it  was  sort  of  a  catharsis 
.were  to  sell  more  than  200,000  for  them.” 

copies.  (The  issues  were  a  com-  The  next  day,  the  16  went  to 
plete  sellout  in  the  New  York  the  Monocle  offices.  They  were 
Daily  News  building;  where  200  broken  up  into  three  .staffs  with 
extra  copies  were  ordered.)  each  to  work  on  one  of  the 

Behind  the  jjarodies  were  jiapers.  The  financial  arrange- 
Monocle,  a  publisher  of  political  ment  was  that  the  “angel” 
satire;  more  than  a  dozen  New  would  first  get  back  the  $10,000 
York  newspaper  and  magazine  he  put  up  if  there  were  any 
pros  (many  of  whom  jireferred  jirofits.  Then  Monocle  would  get 
anonjTiiity)  ;  and  a  lawyer-pub-  $5,000  for  its  planned  quarterly 
lisher  wdio  put  up  the  money  publication.  The  rest  would  be 
(but  also  wanted  to  l)e  name-  split  up  among  the  w’orkers. 
less).  (The  parodies  .sold  for  10c  each 

Monocle  regularly  puts  out  a  and  carried  no  advertising.  Final 
w'eekly  satire  called  the  Oat-  accounting  w’on’t  be  made  for  at 
sider’s  Newsletter  and  is  getting  least  another  w’eek.) 
ready  to  publish  a  quarterly  of  “Nobody  really  expected  to 

political  humor  called  Monocle  make  any  money,”  Mr.  Navasky 
which  began  as  a  venture  of  .said.  “They  just  enjoyed  doing 
Yale  Law  School  students.  it.” 

In  both  parody  new’spapers  Mr.  Lingeman  and  Calvin 
the  typography,  features,  edi-  Trillin  of  Time  l>ecame  “roving 
torial  departments  and  some  writers”  for  all  the  newspapers, 
cartoons  of  the  real  dailies  were  C.  D.  B.  Bryan,  a  free-lance 
imitated  down  to  typefaces  and  writer  and  part-time  Monocle 
to  the  writing  styles  of  well-  staffer,  W’as  made  editor  of  the 
know'n  columnists.  Dally  News.  Larr>’  Bensky  of 

Victory  Navasky,  president  of  Random  House  was  made  editor 
Monocle,  and  editor  of  the  Out-  of  the  New  York  Pest.  (Mr. 
sider’s  Newsletter,  and  some  of  Navasky  was  to  l)e  editor  of  the 
his  staff  worked  on  their  spoof  H erald-T rilmne  parody  which 
editions  in  a  West  Side  Man-  never  got  i)ast  the  manuscript 
hattan  suite  of  cluttered  offices,  stage). 

Some  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  The  group  set  6  p.m.,  Sunday, 
Navasky  and  Richard  Linge-  as  the  deadline  for  copy.  The 
man,  a  Monocle  editor,  discussed  following  evening  the  staffs  of 
the  idea  of  doing  parodies  on  the  Herald-Tribune  and  Daily 
some  of  the  struck  new’spapers.  News  spoofs  w’orked  in  the 
They  already  had  contact  with  Monocle  offices  w'hile  the  Pest 
a  law'yer-publisher  who  had  tried  staff  gathered  in  a  downtown 
to  interest  tliem  in  putting  out  apartment.  They  all  joined 
adult  comic  books.  Monocle  forces  at  Monocle  2  a.m.,  Mon- 
tumed  that  idea  down  but  they  day. 

called  him  about  the  new  idea.  “Until  the  papers  hit  the 

The  lawy’er  agreed  to  back  stands,  w’e  had  a  real  fear  that 
the  project.  Right  at  the  start  the  parodies  wouldn’t  come  off,” 
the  group  found  that  the  print-  Mr.  Navasky  said.  “There  was 
ing  house  could  only  handle  two  the  possibility  the  strike  would 
tabloids  and  one  regular-size  lie  over  before  w’e  got  out.  Plus 
new'spaper.  A  spoof  of  the  Times  the  wnrrj*  over  distribution  and 
was  dropped.  printing.” 

On  Friday,  Dec.  14,  Monocle  Mr.  Navasky  said  he  wasn’t 
began  calling  friends  in  the  com-  worried  about  possible  libel.  “We 


have  that  problem  with  any 
satire  we  do.  So  we  just  try  to 
be  careful.” 


A  circulation  executive  of  a 
national  magazine  helped  to  line 
up  distributors  for  the  350,000 
cojjies  that  were  to  be  run  off. 

A  typographer  was  obtained 
Monday  night  and  the  Monocle 
.staff  w'orked  right  through  into 
Tuesday.  That  night  they  went 
up  to  the  Poughkeepsie  plant  of 
the  Western  Printing  and  Lith¬ 
ography  Company. 

The  tw’o  papers  were  printed 
Wednesday  and  at  9:30  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dec.  20,  Mr.  Nava¬ 
sky  and  Richard  M.  Beebe, 
Monocle  ad-business  manager, 
brought  the  first  batch  of  200 
into  New  York  City.  More  came 
down  later  by  truck. 

Some  newsdealers  refused  to 
take  any  of  them.  Others 
grabbed  them  up  willingly.  , 

The  tw'o  editions  were  dis¬ 
played  on  several  television 
shows. 

.\nd  a  i)hone  call  came  in 
from  a  man  who  described  him¬ 
self  as  “Perry  the  Pest.”  He 
said  he  was  a  free-lance  heckler 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  called  that  paper  frequently. 
But  as  it  was  out  on  strike,  he 
was  going  to  heckle  Monocle 
instead. 

He’s  been  keeping  his  word. 


Daily  in  Maine 
Is  Snowed  Under 

Bangor,  Me. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  125- 
year  history,  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  missed  publishing  on  a 
regular  publication  day.  It  did 
not  publish  on  Monday  morning, 
Dec.  31,  l)ecause  of  the  31-inch 
snow  that  fell  the  night  l)efore. 
The  News  jjublishes  six  morn¬ 
ings  a  week. 

“.Most  of  the  staff  managed  to 
get  to  the  office  on  snowshoes 
and  skies  and  we  could  have 
l)rint€‘d  a  i)aper,  but  we  knew 
it  wojld  l)e  impossible  to  deliver 
it  the  next  morning,”  said  John 
V\’.  .Moran,  managing  editor. 

“We  published,  as  usual,  on 
the  morning  of  Jan.  1,  and 
deliveries  went  surprisingly 
well,”  continued  Mr.  Moran. 
“The  carriers  walked  or  rode 
bulldozers  or  followed  snow¬ 
plows.  We  carried  many  snow 
pictures  and  had  an  extra  large 
sale.” 

• 

Cowles  Firm  Buys 
.Memphis  Stations 

Hoyt  B.  Wooten,  pioneer 
Memphis  broadcaster,  has  signed 
a  contract  to  sell  WREC-AM 
and  WREC-TV  to  Cowles  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Broadcasting  Inc.  'The 
purchase  price  was  announced 
as  $8,000,000.  The  transfer  is 
subject  to  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  approval. 

The  principals  involved  in  the 
l)urchase  were  Mr.  Wooten, 
Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  and  Luther  L.  Hill, 
l)resident  of  the  Broadcast  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Cowles. 

WREC  radio  was  first  heard 
in  September,  1922,  and  from  a 
very  .small  l)eginning  in  Cold- 
water,  Mississippi,  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  prreat  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

• 

New  Local  Columnist 


fii  DALLY  J  NEWS 


STIEBS.  BOSSES 
TMTMTM 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  Kilgo,  formerly  county 
government  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  News,  has  l>een  made 
local  columnist  for  the  paper. 
His  column,  “Our  Town,”  ap¬ 
pears  daily  on  the  second  front. 
He  replaces  Julian  Scheer  who 
left  to  take  a  position  with 
NASA  after  doing  “Close  Up” 
for  a  number  of  years. 

• 

One  Holiday  for  Work 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Under  a  new  contract  between 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
its  chapter  of  the  Buffalo  News¬ 
paper  (iuild,  no  editorial  employe 
may  work  more  than  one  holiday 
within  one  year. 
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!N.Y.  Herald  Triluine  (loluinnist  Writes  About  .  .  . 

I  How  Strike  Affects  Ad  Agencies 

How  are  advertisiiiK  agencies  coping  with  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike?  How  is  it  affecting  their  clients? 

A  sampling  of  opinions  of  agency  media  people  shows 
that  emergency  actions  have  been  taken  for  some  major 
accounts  but  that  the  great  majority  of  clients  have  been 
affected  only  i)eripherally  by  the  walkout. 

Categories  that  required  emergency  measures  included 
liquor  and  beer,  travel,  hotels  and  resorts,  entertain¬ 
ment,  employment  notices  and  special  events.  Steps 
taken  included  greater  use  of  television  and  radio,  in¬ 
creased  schedules  in  suburban  and  other  newspapers  in 
the  New  York  area,  and  use  of  the  special  editions  of 
magazines,  of  car  cards  and  display  material.  One 
agency  reported,  not  for  attribution,  that  it  had  lost 
some  $50,00(1  in  commissions  because  of  the  strike. 

^  It  Will  (iel  Serious  Soon 

When  I  put  the  question  to  Jack  Peters,  media  director 
of  Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford  &  Atherton,  he  let  out 
a  big  laugh  and  said,  “That’s  the  $64  or  $64,000  or  $1 
million  dollar  (juestion !’’  Mr.  Peters  pointed  out  that  the 
agency’s  situation  was  unique  in  that  a  heavy  proportion 
of  its  work  is  with  proprietary  drugs  and  that  drug  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  is  fairly  light  during  December. 

Druggists  are  busy  pushing  their  gift  lines,  he  said,  so 
the  drug  people  take  a  back  seat.  However,  he  went  on, 
it  will  begin  to  get  serious  for  the  drug  business  v'e^' 
soon.  “All  the  drug  products  would  normally  be  back  in 
the  papers  next  week,  so  we’re  going  to  have  some 
problems,’’  he  said. 

Mr.  Peters  said  the  agency  went  into  broadcasting  in 
some  instances  and  used  car  cards  in  others,  but  he  in- 

•  dicated  that  they  were  in  a  quandary. 

•  “In  order  to  do  this  thing  properly,’’  he  said,  “you 
have  to  plan  in  advance  and  lay  out  schedules  in  a 
sensible  manner.  Well,  suppose  we  do  this  and  allocate 
our  dollars  to  other  media  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
strike  is  ended.  Once  the  schedules  are  committed  it 
might  be  difficult  to  make  changes.  It  would  help  to  hav'e 
some  indication  when  the  strike  might  be  settled.’’ 

Heavier  Schedules  in  Substitute  Me<iia 

William  H.  Frame,  manager  of  print  media  for  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  said  the  agency  has  used  heavier 
schedules  in  the  suburban  press  and  in  the  special  edi¬ 
tions  of  Life  and  Time  for  the  accounts  that  were  ordi¬ 
narily  in  the  newspapers.  “Our  accounts  range  from 
NBC  to  Schenley  to  Humble  Oil,’’  he  said.  “For  NBC 

^  we’ve  placed  heavier  schedules  in  TV  Guide;  for  the 
others  we’ve  used  a  variety  of  media.’’ 

The  liquor  people,  naturally,  were  left  high  and  dry 
because  they  didn’t  have  broadcasting  for  a  hedge.  How- 
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ever,  they  report  that  sales  were  “not  disappointing’’  in 
New  York  during  December.  Most  of  the  merchandise 
had  moved  into  the  stores  before  the  strike  and  there 
already  had  been  some  heavy  advertising.  This  is  one 
of  those  instances  where  you  cannot  tell  whether  sales 
might  hav'e  been  better  had  they  been  able  to  advertise. 
Liquor  companies  won’t  be  too  greatly  affected  during 
January,  traditionally  a  light  advertising  month  for 
them.  But  they  say  that  if  the  strike  goes  beyond  that 
it  will  pose  a  problem. 

Preprint  Ad  U8e<l  in  Other  ('.ities 

Frank  Kemp,  senior  vicepresident  and  media  director 
of  Compton  Advertising,  said  the  agency  so  far  had  no 
“real  problems’’  except  for  a  Seagram  preprinted  color 
ad  which  had  been  scheduled.  “We  did  a  lot  of  telephon¬ 
ing  and  were  able  to  line  up  nevwspapers  in  other  cities,’’ 
he  said. 

William  C.  Dekker,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
media  of  Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden,  said 
flatly,  “We  don’t  like  it.  We’ve  been  able  to  make  do  on 
a  jury-rigged — I’m  a  sailing  man — basis,  and  we’ve  sort 
of  pieced  things  out  by  buying  perimeter  papers.  Where 
we  were  using  weeklies,  we’ve  stepped  up  the  schedules 
and  we’ve  increased  some  broadcast  schedules,  j^articular- 
ly  for  Eastern  Airlines.  Our  National  Distillers  accounts 
are  another  problem.  But  we’ll  do  something.  We  have 
to.  After  all,  our  business  is  media  communications  and 
we  have  to  talk  to  people  no  matter  what.’’ 

Richard  S.  Bean,  media  director  of  Warwick  &  Legler, 
said  that  in  the  case  of  two  clients,  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Timex  promotion  for  the  Mr.  Magoo 
show,  the  agency  went  to  radio.  He  said  the  Magoo  show 
did  extremely  well  in  the  ratings.  He  said  that  Seagram 
was  the  only  major  account  affected  by  the  strike,  and 
that  they  had  the  peripheral  newspapers  signed  up  to 
begin  with. 

Regional  Newspapers 

Rita  Venn,  print  media  supervisor  of  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  said  the  agency  wasn’t  affected 
very  much  by  the  strike.  She  said  they  stayed  out  of  the 
Life  special  New  York  editions  because  they  felt  the 
rates  were  too  high  for  what  was  being  delivered.  For 
some  clients,  she  said,  they  are  involved  in  regional 
newspaper  deals  outside  the  New  York  area. 

An  interesting  situation  was  presented  by  Arnold 
Deutsch,  president  of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  an  agency  that 
specializes  in  recruiting  technical  personnel.  It  places 
those  large  ads  you  see  for  engineers  and  other  technical 
people.  Mr.  Deutsch  said  that  when  the  walk-out  started 
the  agency  put  into  effect  an  emergency  strike  plan 
which  it  had  set  up  prior  to  the  threaten^  Newspaper 
Guild  strike. 

“Our  clients  have  government  contracts  and  it’s 
urgent  and  serious  that  the  flow  of  manpower  to  them 
should  not  be  shut  off,’’  he  explained.  The  agency  had 
a  three-point  plan: 

1.  It  “funnelled  off’’  many  of  the  direct  recruiting 
trips  by  its  clients  to  other  areas  of  the  country.  The 
agency  keeps  up  to  date  a  comprehensive  break-down 
of  engineering  manpower  and  where  it  is  located. 

2.  It  is  using  “good  newspapers’’  in  the  New  York 
area.  ‘There  are  some  ver>"  good  ones,  especially  in 
New  Jersey,”  Mr.  Deutsch  said.  He  said  that  New  Jersey 
contained  one  of  the  “richest  lodes”  of  technical  talent. 

3.  It  has  placed  heavier  schedules  in  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  “We’re  rather  lucky  to  have  some  good  weekly 
technical  journals,”  Mr.  Deutsch  said.  “We’ve  diverted 
some  of  our  newspaper  advertisements  to  them.” 

He  admitted,  however,  that  the  strike  was  “hurting 
a  little,”  because  New  York  is  a  key  market. 
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Changing  Role  Seen 
For  Representative 


The  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tive,  a  front-runner  in  the  race 
for  national  adv’ertisers’  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tur>’,  finds  he  must  turn  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  1963  and  chanpe  pace. 

Changes  that  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  representatives’ 
business  setup  are  really  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  operational  re¬ 
visions,  mergers  and  rejuve¬ 
nated  procedures  to  which  other 
businesses  are  subjecting  them¬ 
selves.  They  meiely  mean  that 
the  representative  in  the  field 
of  advertising  selling  is  adjust¬ 
ing  to  changed  conditions. 

At  the  start  of  this  new  year 
’it  is  obvious  to  reporters  of  the 
business  scene  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  “gearing  up”  for 
a  “four-in-the-floor”  kind  of 
sales  machine.  They  are  ready 
to  shift  into  any  contingency 
as  long  as  it  assures  linage  for 
their  newspapers. 

For  one  example:  The  repre¬ 
sentative  has  a  new-found  im¬ 
portance  in  the  area  of  selling 
retail  advertising.  This  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  maneuver  by 
more  and  more  geneial  adver¬ 
tisers  to  by-pass  the  “national” 
rate  and  get  under  the  retail¬ 
er’s  linage  contract. 

.4  New  <  A>iniiii>Kitin  (daiist' 

Publishers  are  coming  to 
realize  that  this  flow  of  “retail” 
linage  actually  rests  on  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  national  company 
or  even  by  an  advertising 
agency.  Their  newspaper  still 
must  be  “sold”  at  the  national 
level  and  that  is  where  the  rep¬ 
resentative’s  long  experience 
and  contacts  can  pay  off. 

As  typical  of  the  publishers’ 
adaptation  to  this  changing  w’ay 
of  doing  business,  the  following 
clause  in  a  representative’s  con¬ 
tract  may  be  cited: 

“The  parties  also  agree  that 
beginning  January  1,  1963,  all 
national  advertising,  previously 
run  as  national  advertising,  but 
henceforth  transferred  to  re¬ 
tail,  by  the  .  .  .  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  shall  remain  the  sales  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  Representa¬ 
tive,  and  that  commissions  for 
such  transferred  advertising 
shall  be  paid  to  our  Representa¬ 
tive  at  the  regular  commission 
rate,  but  based  on  the  retail 
rate  paid.” 

A  publisher  who  has  had  such 
an  agreement  in  force  the  past 
year  has  already  found  it  is  a 
cheap  and  reasonable  way  to 
meet  the  problem  of  switched 
linage. 


Even  as  retail  stores  are  con¬ 
solidated  and  become  giants  in 
their  local  .shopping  areas,  the 
complete  media  selection  for 
most  of  their  adv’ertising  is  no 
longer  done  at  a  local  decision 
level.  Instead,  the  advertising 
allocations  are  generally  made 
at  the  store  chain’s  headquar¬ 
ters  and  here,  again,  is  where 
the  representative  is  located 
strategically. 

.'spei'ial  ('.umpeiisalioii 

The  representative’s  reward 
for  .swinging  business  to  his 
particular  list  of  newspapers 
may  be  viewed  by'  some  publish¬ 
ers  as  “special  compensation” 
but,  it  may  lie  asked,  isn’t  direct 
selling  worth  it? 

While  the  Bureau  of  .4dver- 
tising,  financed  by'  many'  news- 
pai)ers,  is  doing  an  effective  job 
in  persuading  major  advertisers 
to  direct  more  of  their  budgets 
into  The  Newspajjer,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  must  .still  make  the 
specific  pitch  in  behalf  of  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  —  even  for 
those  in  socalled  “monopoly” 
situations  where  the  immediate 
competition  is  from  telev’ision 
and  radio. 

The  representatives,  too,  are 
in  the  front  lines  combatting  the 
magazines’  creation  of  “maga- 
zones”  which  are  designed  to 
divert  some  of  the  “retail”  lin¬ 
age  from  newspapers.  Here  is 
an  area  where  the  representa¬ 
tive  firms,  in  a  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort,  are  originating  research 
data  that  is  favorable  to  the 
newspai)ers  in  respect  of  market 
coverage,  penetration  and  costs. 

Sales  Results 

Several  factors  are  working 
to  the  advantage  of  newspapers 
on  the  general  advertising  scene. 
For  one  thing,  more  note  is 
being  taken  of  the  evaluation 
of  advertising’s  effectiv'eness  in 
the  light  of  the  high  costs  of 
television  programs. 

It  is  commonly  reported  in 
the  business  press  that  industry 
leaders  are  becoming  disen¬ 
chanted  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  low  sales  results  per  dollar 
of  advertising.  One  statement 
w’as  made  that  sales  per  ad  dol¬ 
lar  had  dropped  during  the  last 
five  years  from  $116  to  $80  and 
are  still  declining.  The  total  of 
advertising  expenditures  has  be¬ 
come  enormous  due  to  the  sums 
spent  for  tv. 

Recently  an  advertising 
agency’s  ow'n  ad  stated:  “Only 
one  tv  commercial  in  three 
really  sells.  .  .  .  Many  a  spon- 


R<)a(l  to  Linage 

Lansing,  Mich. 

To  mark  completion  of  1,000 
miles  of  freeway  (Interstate  96) 
in  Michigan,  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  published  a  28-page 
tabloid  section  Dec.  12  which 
producfKl  24,000  lines  of  “plus 
business.” 


sor  must  ask  himself  at  times, 
what  ails  sales?” 

The  adv'ertising  director  of  a 
major  manufacturing  company 
said  in  a  trade  article: 

“During  the  years  from  1952 
to  1961,  the  unit  cost  of  a  four- 
color,  full-page  advertisement  in 
28  leading  magazines  increased 
95.3  percent. 

“The  raw  cost  of  one  of  our 
prime-time  evening  television 
periods  increased  209  percent. 

“The  aggregate  line  rate  in 
daily'  newspapers  advanced  37.6 
percent.” 

Once  an  advertiser  has  de¬ 
cided  to  put  more  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  newspapers, 
no  two  have  the  same  ideas 
where  to  put  them,  l>ecause  no 
two  have  the  same  distribution 
pattern,  or  competitive  sales 
problems.  Here  is  where  the 
newspaper’s  national  .sales  force 
can  pay  div'idends. 

The  need  of  today,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  see  it,  is  for  the 
trained  .salesmen  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  .stay  closer  than 
ever  to  the  adverti.ser  and  all 
of  the  factors  that  influence 
market  decisions.  No  matter 
how  the  newspaper  business 
changes  there’s  still  a  national 
selling  job  to  be  done. 

• 

Terrell  Tribune  Sold 
To  Publisher’s  Kin 

Tekrell,  Tex. 

Fred  I.  Massengill  has  sold 
the  Terrell  Tribune  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Turner  of  .4ustin. 
The  Tribune  publishes  evenings 
(Monday-Friday)  and  Sunday, 
w'ith  circulation  of  about  4,000. 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  in  the 
real  estate,  insurance  and  res¬ 
taurant  business  in  Austin.  Mrs. 
Turner’s  father,  William  Raw- 
land,  is  owner-publisher  of  the 
Cleburne  Times-Review  and  her 
grandfather,  the  late  Walter 
Murray',  owned  seveial  Texas 
new.spapeis. 

UPI  Travel  Editor 

Murray  J.  Brown  has  been 
appointed  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  travel  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ralph  Villers  who  resigned 
to  enter  the  public  relations 
field.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  with 
UPI  since  1935,  assigned  to  the 
cable  desk  in  New  York. 


U.S.  Attacks 
Ad  Services’  ■ 
Exclusivity 

Washington 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  seeking  injunctions 
against  two  large  suppliers  of 
newspaper  advertising  materials 
on  charges  of  violating  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  Department  has  asked  a 
Federal  Court  in  Sioux  City  to 
enjoin  Metro  .4ssociated  Ser\'- 
ices  Inc.  and  Stamps-Conhaim- 
Whitehead  Inc.  from  making  ^ 
exclusive  distribution  agree¬ 
ments  W'ith  customers.  Both  are 
New  York  firms  but  do  business 
in  Iowa. 

The  complaint  was  filed  orig¬ 
inally  by  a  Sioux  City  shopper 
paper  which  was  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  one  of  the  serv'ices  (E&P, 
Jan.  27,  1962,  page  12). 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Nich¬ 
olas  deB.  Katzenbach  said  sepa¬ 
rate  civil  comi)laints  were  filed 
against  the  comi)anies  and  there 
was  no  evidence  indicating  a 
conspiracy'  between  them.  The 
alleged  conspiracies  are  between 
each  company  and  its  newspaper 
customers  w'hich  were  named  as 
co-conspirators  but  not  as  de-  J 
fendants.  None  of  the  news¬ 
papers  w'ere  identified  in  the 
papers  filed  w'ith  the  court. 

(Jaiin  Small  Papers  Hurt 

According  to  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  the  tw'o  firms  account 
for  80%  of  the  $5,000,000  annual 
sales  of  newspaper  advertising 
mats  in  this  country.  The  mats 
provide  ready-made  art  work 
for  advertisements. 

The  Department  charged,  each 
firm  sells  its  service  to  only  one 
newspaper  in  a  community.  In 
some  instances  one  newspaper 
buys  l)oth  services.  The  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  is  alleged,  have  resulted  || 
in  the  elimination  or  lessening 
of  competition  between  smaller 
newspapers,  have  stifled  growth, 
and  have  prevented  or  hindered 
the  establishment  of  new  news¬ 
papers. 

The  injunctions  sought  would 
require  the  companies  to  sell  the 
mats  to  any  newspaper  “on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  direct  to  insure  competition 
in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Emanuel  Shapiro,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Metro,  and 
Laurence  Whitehead,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  S-C-W,  said  they  had 
not  received  official  notification 
of  action  by  the  government.  *■ 
Until  they  do,  they  preferred 
not  to  issue  any  statement,  Mr. 
Shapiro  added. 
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3  ADVERTISING  NEWS 

^  The  Golden  Dozen  series  of  inter¬ 

views  with  advertising;  apency  ]>resi- 
Frii  dents  enters  its  fourth  vear  as  a 

monthly  feature  of  K&P’s  Ativertis- 
:::!:  inj?  News  Section. 

SECTION 

1 

WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS — Shephard  Kurnif  (seated),  president  of 
Delehanty,  Kurnit  &  Geller,  Inc.,  discusses  KGA — the  agency's  sales 
promotion  arm — with  Norman  Geller,  executive  vicepresident, 

GOLDEN  DOZEN  1-1963 

What  You  Do  to  Make 
Advertising  Work 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

There  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  as  everyone  knows,  and 
the  same  is  true  about  adv'er- 
tisinff.  You  do  not  simply  create 
pretty  pictures  and  smart  words 
or  a  sinffable  sonj:  about  a 
client’s  products  and  then  buy 
the  ripht  media  at  the  right 
time.  All  that  is  vital,  of  course, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Shephard 
Kumit,  president  of  Delehanty, 
Kumit  &  Geller,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  to  get  all  the 
wheels  turning  most  agencies 
are  inclined  to  forget  that  im- 
l)ortant  little  gear-sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

.Mr.  Kurnit  confessed  this 
week  that  he  learned  this  fact 
the  hard  way.  For  a  number  of 
years  l)efore  becoming  head  of 
an  ad  agency,  Mr.  Kurnit  and 
his  partner  Norman  Geller  were 
engaged  exclusively  with  sales 
promotion.  In  fact,  KGA,  the 
agency’s  sales  promotion  arm, 
continues  to  be  enormously 
active  in  the  field. 

“We  worked  at  it  14  hours  a 
day  seven  days  a  week  and  still 
do,  because  we  consider  it  a 
most  important  aspect  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Kurnit  said. 

That  others  agree  with  this 
premise  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  1962  Talon  Inc.,  became 
a  DK&G  client,  switching  the 
account  from  McCann-Erickson. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  was 
the  recognition  by  Talon  man¬ 


agement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  .sales  jjromotion  job  which 
KGA  had  been  doing  for  them 
over  the  previous  eight  years. 
With  Talon,  the  agency  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  account  of  the  Dona¬ 
hue  Sales  Corp.,  the  sole  dis¬ 
tributor  of  packaged  Talon  zip¬ 
pers  to  the  home  sewing  market. 

Last  June  DK&G  helped  start 
Donahue’s  sales  force  into  the 
field  with  what  became  the  most 
successful  promotion  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  To  achieve  this 
agreeable  result,  the  agency 
worked  with  Tom  Mullen,  Dona¬ 
hue’s  ad  manager,  and  Walter 
Salmon,  director  of  .sales  and 
marketing. 

The  specific  task  was  to  help 
put  over  by  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  advertising 
and  sales  promotion.  Talon’s 
new  Zephyr  nylon  coil  zipper 
for  the  home  sewing  industry. 
Consumers  buy  Talon  zippers 
through  some  20,000  retail 
stores.  That  means  store  buyers 
must  be  the  first  ones  impressed. 

What  the  DK&G  organization 
did  under  Mr.  Kumit’s  direction 
was  to  prepare  a  unique  sales¬ 
man’s  carrying  show  case.  Out¬ 
side  it  looked  like  an  ordinary 
attache  case.  Inside,  however,  it 
was  a  miniature  newsstand. 
Played  up  was  the  kick-off  ad 
in  Reader’s  Digest,  featuring 
the  new  zipper.  Replicas  of  well 
known  metropolitan  newspapers 


were  also  on  display,  with  head¬ 
lines  about  the  Talon  Zephyr. 

After  getting  the  attention  of 
store  buyers  and  merchandisers 
with  this  ))resentation,  the  sales¬ 
men  could  and  did  go  to  work 
with  all  the  sales  i)roniotion 
ideas  that  the  agency  had  i)rc- 
l)ared.  They  were  all  designed  to 
make  the  advertising  work  for 
the  stores  at  the  local  level. 
Besides  ideas  for  window, 
counter  and  island  displays, 
there  were  suggestions  for  news¬ 
paper  ads.  These  were  available 
in  mat  form  and  were  widely 
u.sed. 

.Special  .Store  Displays 

More  than  a  thousand  stores 
created  special  displays  around 
the  new  Zephyr.  Such  retail 
giants  as  Macy’s,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
J.  L.  Hudson,  J.  C.  Penney  and 
Woolworth’s  devoted  window 
space  to  the  i)romotion.  Research 
is  currently  l>eing  conducted  to 
accurately  pinpoint  consumer 
acceptance.  But  results,  as  far 
as  sales  are  concerned,  are 
already  known. 

In  1962  the  Zephyr  nylon  coil 
zipper  accounted  for  .30%  of 
Talon’s  total  production. 

Recently  concluded  (Dec.  12) 
was  a  Donahue  sales  meeting  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  There  the 
sales  force  was  introduced  to 
their  new  promotion  portfolio 
for  1963.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
satire  on  a  typical  baby  picture 
album.  As  though  prepared  by 
some  fond  parent,  it  is  complete 
with  pertinent  .statistics  on  the 
new  baby  Zephyr  zipper,  such 
as: 

“Success  hasn’t  spoiled  Baby 
Zephyr — she’ll  continue  to  grow 
and  so  will  your  volume  and 
profits.” 

The  final  page  in  the  album 
packs  the  knock-out  sales  wallop. 
It  is  a  take-off  on  the  usual 
baby-book  growth  chart,  and  is 
individualized  for  each  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  different  retail  stores. 
In  other  words,  provided  for 
each  salesman  for  every  store 
on  which  he  calls  are  the  figures 
on  the  exact  volume  and  profit 
increase  on  Zephyr  zippers  for 
1962  over  1961. 

There  were  pretty  pictures 
and  smart  words  in  both  Dona¬ 
hue’s  and  Talon’s  ad  campaigns 
prepared  by  DK&G  in  1962.  And 
they  were  made  to  work  more 
effectively  for  all  concerned  by 
the  sales  promotion  directed  to 
the  primary  buyers. 

Not  yet  determined  is  the 
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Donahue  ad  camj)aign  for  1963. 
.Mr.  Kurnit  said  that  it  is  (luite 
likely  Sunday  .supi)lements  and 
new.si)apers  will  be  u.sed. 

Proniolion  for  Ads 

“Whatever  the  media,”  he 
added,  “you  can  count  on  it  that 
we  will  not  leave  all  the  work  to 
them:  the  ads  will  be  thoroughly 
l)romoted  by  salesmen  in  the 
field.” 

That’s  what  was  done  for 
Talon  in  1962  when  the  primary 
medium  was  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Before  the  ads  broke  they  were 
heavily  merchandised  to  key 
decision  makers  among  manufac¬ 
turers  of  women’s  wear  and 
more  importantly  among  re¬ 
tailers  that  buy  from  those  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  object  was  to 
get  the  retail  buyers  to  specify 
to  the  manufacturers  that  they 
liked  the  new  nylon  zipper.  In 
this  case  a  direct  mail  campaign 
went  out  to  a  key  list  of  6500 
manufacturers  and  influential 
retail  buyers.  This  promotion 
subsequently  won  the  Gold  Mail- 
Ik)x  Award  at  the  annual  Direct 
Mail  Advertisers  Association 
convention. 

Among  the  several  mailings 
was  a  “do-yourself-a-favor”  kit 
supposedly  to  be  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  WAMZL — Women’s  Anti 
Metal  Zipper  League.  It  was 
sent  to  a  select  list  of  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  women 
buyers  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  Included  was  a 
large  lapel  membership  button, 
stylized  stickers  to  lie  put  on 
mail,  a  decorative  hatpin  tagged 
“Needle  For  It,”  and  a  rubber 
stamp  to  be  used  on  orders  to 
manufacturers  that  stated :  “Clo¬ 
sure  Specification:  Talon 
Zephyr  Zipper.” 

A  pleased  Mr.  Kurnit  re¬ 
ported:  “A  major  Chicago  store 
so  stamped  their  orders  to  a 
large  ready-to-wear  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  switched  his  whole 
production  to  the  nylon  zipper.” 

I>egal  Play 

Each  Sunday  magazine  ad  in 
the  campaign  was  likewise  mer¬ 
chandise  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion.  One  ad  in  the  .series  pic¬ 
tured  three  heavy  law  books, 
“Corpus  Juris  Secundum,”  with 
the  new  Talon  Zephyr  falling 
from  the  pages  of  one  in  the 
form  of  a  book  mark.  The  text 
read:  “Our  legal  department 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Bankas  Boston  Ads 
Are  City  Editorials 


A  series  of  newspaper  ads 
placed  in  Boston  newspapers  by 
the  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank  are  aimed  at 
helping  solve  some  current  mu¬ 
nicipal  problems.  They  are  like 
local  editorials  and  have 
brought  “tremendous  response,” 
according  to  Edward  V.  Hickey, 


director  of  the  bank’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

During  1962  seven  ads  in  the 
series  were  published  in  full- 
page  space  in  the  Herald,  Globe, 
Record  American  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  More  are 
planned  for  1963. 

“We  do  not  want  to  string 
the  series  out  indefinitely,” 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  president 
of  the  bank,  commented  the 
other  day,  “but  as  long  as  there 
are  subjects  of  substance  yet  to 
be  covered,  we  will  step  up  and 
cover  them.” 

The  idea  for  publishing  the 
series  occurred  to  the  bank’s 
officers  a  year  ago. 

“It  reflected  our  concern  with 
many  areas  of  our  community 
existence,”  Mr.  Hickey  said. 
“We  felt  that  our  bank  could 
very  appropriately  focus  com¬ 
munity  attention  on  these  prob¬ 
lems,  to  the  end  that  we  could 
stimulate,  provoke  and  spark  in¬ 
structive  thinking  on  the  part 
of  local  business  leaders  and 
public  officials,  all  of  whom — in 
varying  degrees — are  interested 
in  possible  solutions. 

Written  by  Pros 

“We  believed  that  if  such  a 
series  of  messages  were  to  be 
published  it  should  be  entirely 
written  by  professionals  in  the 
field.  Therefore  we  went  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  people  whom  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  highly  quali¬ 
fied — the  director  and  co-direc- 
tor  of  the  M.I.T.-Harvard  Joint 


Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Mar¬ 
tin  Meyerson  and  Edward  C. 
Banfield. 

“We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  obtain  their  serv¬ 
ices  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  have  complete  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  as  to  areas  for 
study  and  the  detailed  content 
of  each  message.” 

The  seven  resulting  full-page 
ads  under  the  heading  “Boston: 
the  job  ahead,”  w'ere,  in  order 
of  appearance,  entitled:  “The 
Power  to  Govern”;  “The  City 
and  the  Suburb”;  “The  Tax 
Tangle”;  “Housing:  for  Social 
and  Economic  Health”;  “Traffic 
and  Transit”;  “Freight:  a  Full 
Load  of  Problems”;  and  “Time 
Again  for  Enterprise.” 

Mr.  Hickey  said  there  were  at 
least  two  occasions  where  the 
bank’s  management  disagreed 
with  what  the  writers  said  in 
the  copy.  Nonetheless,  these 
controversial  elements  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Best  Position  .Souglit 

“We  decided  to  use  full  pages 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  best 
position  we  could  obtain,  even 
though  our  regular  advertising 
schedule  called  for  only  one- 
third  pages  for  our  o^^’n  bank 
messages,”  Mr.  Hickey  con¬ 
tinued.  “This  decision  meant 
that  in  1962  about  one-fourth 
of  our  entire  advertising  and 
promotional  budget  was  dev'oted 
to  this  ser\'ice. 

“The  budgetary  strain  that 
this  put  on  our  other  activities 
in  our  opinion  was  well  worth 
while.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  while  we  cannot  afford  to 
publish  full-page  ads  just  on 
our  own  banking  service,  equal¬ 
ly,  we  could  not  afford  to  pub¬ 
lish  full-page  ads  of  the  nature 
of  ‘Boston:  the  job  ahead,’  un¬ 
less  we  were  sure  that  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  public  re¬ 
lations  value  and  additional 
prestige  which  our  bank  would 
fall  heir  to  as  the  sponsor. 

“At  the  outset  we  were,  of 
course,  a  little  bit  on  tenter¬ 
hooks,  since  our  bank  had  never 
done  anything  before  even  re¬ 
motely  resembling  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  effort.  Nor.  I  might 
add,  had  any  other  bank  we  had 
ever  heard  about. 

“We  needn’t  have  been  con¬ 
cerned,  since  the  reception  of 
these  ads  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Literally  hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  received  from  men  in 
all  walks  of  life — business,  gov¬ 


ernment,  education  and  so  on.” 

5,(MM)  Reprints 

The  bank  has  a  .standing 
order  for  5,000  reprints  of  each 
ad  to  answer  requests  from  one 
to  1,200  from  almost  every  .state 
in  the  union.  Larger  requests 
for  reprints  come  from  colleges, 
high  schools,  municipal  organi¬ 
zations,  and  groups  like  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

After  about  three  ads  in  the 
series  had  l)een  published,  the 
bank  was  approached  by  a 
major  national  publisher  with 
the  proposition  that  they  would 
like  to  publish  them  in  book 
form  at  their  expense  and  mar¬ 
ket  it  nationally.  It  was  their 
professional  opinion  that  with  a 
slight  amount  of  editing,  the 
content  of  the  messages  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  practic¬ 
ally  any  major  metropolitan 
area  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hickey 
recently  got  in  touch  with  this 
publishing  firm  and  found  “no 
dissipation  of  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  going  ahead 
with  the  project  as  soon  as  we 
have  completed  it.” 

“The  cost  of  the  space  in  the 
Boston  newspapers,  plus  the 
writing  of  the  ads,  came  close 
to  $100,000  for  1962,”  Mr. 
Hickey  said. 

“All  I  can  say  is  that  we  had 
to  take  a  very  deep  breath  be¬ 
fore  diving  into  this  effort,  but 
we  couldn’t  be  more  pleased 
with  the  reaction  to  date,  from 
every  quarter.” 

• 

3  ‘Image’  Sections 

Snyder,  Tex. 

A  140-page  75th  anniversary 
issue  entitled  “Snyder  on  the 
Go!”  was  distributed  Dec.  9  by 
the  Snyder  Daily  News.  Brice 
Worthington  was  special  edition 
director.  Five  separate  sections 
projected  the  image  of  an  indus¬ 
try  or  business.  'These  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  extended  into  bro¬ 
chures  after  the  press  run  was 
completed. 


I  AD-lines 

3  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

iiiiiHiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiliiiii  r:T  r!jii:iiiii>' 

Women  on  Wheels 

We  thought  elimination  of  the 
rumble  seat  in  cars  had  changed 
things,  until  we  read  in  a  survey 
that  women  drivers  have  more 
children  than  do  women  who  do 
not  drive. 

*  *  * 

Now  before  you  can  classify 
this  as  being  the  neatest  trick  of 
the  year,  or  attribute  it  to  the 
automatic  transmission  leaving 
women  little  to  do  while  waiting 
for  the  red  light  to  change,  let’s 
get  on  with  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  women  as  service  station 
customers. 

A  survey,  conducted  for  Ethyl 
Corp.  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  finds 
women  drivers  are  strongly  loyal 
to  their  local  service  station  and 
to  the  brand  and  grade  of  gaso¬ 
line  they  use.  Moreover,  they  re¬ 
gard  service  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  choosing  a  station. 

Since  1960,  when  a  previous 
survey  was  taken.  Ethyl  finds  an 
increase  in  the  female  potential 
of  the  gasoline  market,  based  on 
increases  in  car  ownership  and 
availability  and  in  the  number 
of  women  who  decide  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  service  station  and  brand 
of  gasoline  they  use.  Future  years 
should  see  further  increases  along 
the  same  lines,  the  survey  says. 
*  *  * 

The  survey,  entitled  “Women 
on  Wheels  II,”  encompassed  1,195 
females  in  83  areas. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  women 
interviewed  drive  their  own  or 
the  family’s  car,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  (79%)  have  a  car  avail¬ 
able  most  of  the  time  during  the 
day,  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  survey  findings  point  out 
that  women  drivers  “tend  to  be 
younger  in  age  (what  woman 
isn’t?),  have  a  more  extensive 
formal  education,  work  outside 
the  home,  and  have  families  with 
more  children  than  do  women 
who  do  not  drive.” 

*  *  « 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  three 
women  in  one-car  households 
buys  most  of  the  gasoline  for  the 
car  she  drives,  and  about  62% 
choose  regular  gasoline  while 
38%  buy  premium  gasoline. 

Eighty-six  percent  reported 
they  are  loyal  to  one  brand  as 
against  78%  in  1960. 

And,  indicating  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  next  to  the  roadside,  83% 
of  the  women  said  they  judge  the 
cleanliness  of  restroom  facilities 
by  a  station’s  outside  appearance. 
Brand  loyalty  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  respect. 

Proving  that  when  you  gotta 
go,  you  gotta  go? 
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More  Color 
During  1963 
Is  Prediction 

Chicago 

With  color  television  exjiected 
to  come  into  its  own  in  1963, 
those  who  present  their  wares 
in  that  media  will  want  to  fol¬ 
low  up  with  more  use  of  color 
in  other  media,  according  to  J. 
W.  Coultrap,  president  of 
Miehle-Goss  Dexter  Inc. 

Talking  about  printing  indus¬ 
try'  prospects  for  1963,  Mr. 
Coultrap  .said  the  outlook  for 
the  years  to  come  is  most  prom¬ 
ising. 

According  to  the  best  avail¬ 
able  figures,  he  said,  printing’s 
share  of  the  advertising  dollar 
seems  to  have  stabilized  at 
about  80  percent.  With  total  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  on  the 
rise,  Mr.  Coultrap  said  it  is  safe 
to  predict  an  increase  in  the 
outlay  for  print  media  in  all  its 
ramifications,  including  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  product  lit¬ 
erature  and  direct  mail. 

Concerning  use  of  color,  Mr. 
Coultrap  .said  all  advertisers 
will  have  to  follow  the  trend  in 
order  to  meet  competition. 

The  newspaper  publisher  can 


look  to  better  and  more  simpli¬ 
fied  color  control  and  will  be 
able  to  choose  from  a  wider 
range  of  presses  specifically 
suited  to  his  size  and  speed  re- 
(luirements,  he  observed. 

• 

Passaic,  Paterson 
In  New  Sales  Agency 

Formation  of  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  sales  agency,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Pnssaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.I  Hcrnld-News, 
was  announced  this  week  by  Dow 
H.  Drukker,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Passaic  Daily'  News  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 
Metro  Agency  will  represent  the 
Herald-News  and  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call  in  the 
national  field  either  on  a  collec¬ 
tive  or  single  basis. 

Richard  Drukker,  president  of 
Passaic  Daily  News  Company, 
was  named  president  of  the 
agency  which  has  offices  at  60 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
James  J.  Todd,  representative 
of  the  Herald-News,  will  be  man¬ 
ager.  William  J.  Hay  is  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald-News. 

Mr.  Drukker  said  the  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Advance,  a  three-times- 
a-week-newspaper,  with  12,000 
circulation,  will  be  included  in 
the  sales  project  later. 


in  a  newspaper  worth?  At 

The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 

Colorado,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  some  to 
notional,  regional  or  local  retail  advertisers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  local-to-national  rate 
differential  must  be  eliminated  on  newpapers 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it . . . 

WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RATE  CARDS,  CONTACT:  | 

WALTON  DEMINO,  Adv*r«nm«  MaiM9W  COlOtADO  PRESS  SERVICE,  Im. 

Th*  Daily  SantiMl  144$  Cowt  Plou,  D*nv»r  2,  CeloniJa 

Oraml  JwKlioa,  Colo.  •  TWX  303-242-43U  Phom:  2S5-1707 

THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  Inc. 

N«w  York,  Chkoga,  Si.  Loom, 

San  Francisco 


"SENTINEL  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  AMONG  THE  BEST  INFORMED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD'^ 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


says  w«?  can’t  use  the  word  ‘un¬ 
breakable’  .  .  .  Whereas  nothing 
in  the  world  is  unbreakable  .  .  . 
wherein  the  Talon  Zephyr  zipper 
is  no  exception,  henceforth,  be 
it  knowTi  that  this  nylon  zipper 
is  the  world’s  least  likely  to 
break.  Corpus  Juris  Secundum.” 

As  a  means  of  helping  to 
make  this  ad  work,  it  was  sent 
out  in  advance  by  the  agency  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  summons. 
Over  and  under  reproduction  of 
the  ad,  h*gal  phraseology  read: 
“Know  all  men  by  these  pres¬ 
ents”  (then  listed  the  media 
schedule)  and  concluding:  “Be 
it  further  known  that  with  all 
respect  for  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  women  of  America,  through 
their  buying  action,  brought  in 
their  overwhelming  verdict  in 
favor  of  Talon  Zephyr  nylon 
zipper,  the  party  of  the  first 
part.  In  witness  thereof,  the 
undersigned  have  this  day  set 
their  hand  .  .  .” 

Probably  the  most  concise 
.statement  of  results  of  the  1962 
campaign  is  contained  in  this 
assertion  from  the  Talon  man¬ 
agement:  “Our  sales  goals  for 
1963  were  met  in  1962.” 

A  growing  newspaper  account 
among  DK&G  clients  is  the  Hess 
Oil  &  Chemical  Corj>.  Gasoline 
Division.  This  rapidly  expanding 
private  brand  gasoline  is  util¬ 
izing  a  continuing  newspaper 
campaign  of  1000-line  ads  run¬ 
ning  every  week  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  The  whole  drive  is  designed 
to  impress  the  public  with  the 
(luality  of  the  gasoline,  to  build 
the  company  and  station  image, 
and  to  sell  the  gasoline’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

DK&G’s  staff,  under  Jim  Roth, 
account  executive,  has  developed 
a  special  ad  technique  that  is 
followed  as  new  Hess  stations 
are  opened.  It  was  tested  first  in 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  Record. 
Included  in  the  ad  is  a  coupon 


News-Journal 
Papers 
ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 
gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delavrare, 
America's  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


which  readers  bring  to  the  new 
station  to  get  a  free  gift.  Both 
agency  and  client  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  pulling  iiower 
of  daily'  newspapers,  Mr.  Kurnit 
said. 

Besides  Talon  and  Donahue, 
new  accounts  added  in  1962  in¬ 
cluded  Jonny  Herbert,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  junior  dresses;  Pirelli 
Tires;  Pandora,  sportswear; 
Cisa,  dresses;  and  H.  E.  Laulfer, 
flatware,  and  Arzberg  China. 

DK&G  has  l>een  in  business 
since  June  1956.  Mr.  Kumit 
became  president  in  May,  1962, 
succeeding  Jack  Delehanty,  who 
retired.  KGA,  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division,  dates  back  to  1954, 
and  grew  out  of  an  art  studio 
and  sales  promotion  service  Mr. 
Kurnit  started  in  1951. 

Mr.  Kurnit,  who  was  38  last 
October,  is  a  nativ'e  New  Yorker. 
He  became  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising  while  attending  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  At  the  time  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  what  became  well  known 
in  New  York  advertising  circles 
as  the  “Abraham  Lincoln  Art 
Squad.”  Other  squad  members 
besides  Mr.  Kurnit  included 
Gene  Federico,  now  an  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Benton  &  Bowles;  Bill 
Taubin,  with  Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
l>ach;  Bob  Farber,  a  type  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Shepard’s  brother  Hal 
Kumit,  with  Mar^’in  &  Jesse 
Devine. 

While  at  high  school,  Shepard 
won  a  trip  to  Bermuda  for  a 
poster  he  prepared.  This  was  in 
1939.  He  hasn’t  cashed  in  on  it 
yet.  But  only  recently  he  wrote 
the  U.S.  Lines  that  had  spon¬ 
sored  the  competition.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  back  saying  the 
company  no  longer  hjid  ships 
going  to  Bermuda,  but  the  $75 
first  class  round-trip  fare  of 
1939  could  lie  applied  by  Mr. 
Kumit  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

“I’m  going  to  do  it  sometime,” 
he  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Kurnit  also  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  Parsons  School  of 
Design  in  1941-’42.  Then  he 
went  into  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as 
a  flight  engineer  on  a  B-29. 

“After  the  war,”  he  recalled, 
“I  started  that  education  in  sales 
promotion  that  you  can’t  get 
from  books  or  school.  It  comes 
only  from  experience,  by  crowd¬ 
ing  twice  as  many  hours  each 
day  as  you  are  expected  to  do.” 

It  brought  him  eventually  to 
the  formation  of  DK&G,  which 
is  now  billing  better  than  $2,- 
000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Kurnit  an¬ 
ticipates  it  will  be  up  to  $3,000,- 
000  in  1963. 

• 

Elected  President 

David  W.  Stotter,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  marketing  for 
Drewrys  Limited  U.S. A.  Inc., 
brewers,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 
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THE 
WEST’S 
BEST 
TEST 


Looking  for  an  ideal  West  Coast  or  Southern  California  test  market?  Take  a  look  at  San  Diego,  California.  Look  up.  The 
skyline  is  changing.  Look  over  San  Diego’s  industrial  growth,  bank  debits.  Navy  payrolls,  department  store  sales  and 
electric  power  sales— all  up. 

Look  inside  the  pages  of  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  San  Diegans  do.  They  look  for  news  of  people 
and  places.  They  look  for  ads  that  tell  them  of  new  products,  services  and  good  buys. 

84%  of  San  Diego  County’s  1,033,011  population  lives  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  retail 
sales?  81%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  unduplicatedt  These  outstanding 
newspapers  offer  ROP  color . .  .  split  runs  for  b/w  copy  testing  .  .  .  Facts  Consolidated  Continuing  Home  Audit  for  checking 
test  results  . . .  award-winning  merchandising  facilities  and  know-how.  Look  us  over. 

‘Retail  Sales  totaled  $1,320,169,000  in  1961.  tA  Market  Survey  Conducted  by  Facts  Consolidated.  A  Division  of  C-E-l-R,  Inc. 


fijf  San  lliegn  anion  |  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth’ 

15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA- 
GREATER  LOS  ANGELES-SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 
SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERV¬ 
ICE.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


PROVIDENCE  FILM  PARTY — Leadin9  Providence  R.  I.,  agencies  and 
advertisers  were  invited  to  luncheon  at  which  the  film  "Newspapers" 
was  shown.  Among  those  who  attended  were  (left  to  right);  Carroll 
H.  Rickard,  vicepresident  and  secretary,  Noyes  &  Company,  Inc.; 
Frank  S.  Rook,  manager  of  general  advertising.  The  Providence 
Journal  Company;  Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  AANR's  Boston 
Chapter;  Horace  Notte,  advertising  manager.  Krueger  Division,  Nar* 
ragansett  Brewing  Company;  and  George  T,  Metctif,  president,  George 
T.  Metcalf  Company. 


MW&S  Lands 
New  Account; 
Ups  Billings 

There  wa.s  good  news  for 
Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc., 
staffers  last  week  when  Emil 
Mogul,  president,  announced  at 
the  year-end  executive  meeting: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  Brough¬ 
ton  Dairy  Farms,  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  mid-west  company  with 
billings  of  approximately  $500,- 
000.  (This  account  replaces 
Breakstone  Foods  which  MW&S 
resigned  early  this  month.) 

2.  A  dramatic  upsurge  in  new 
business  activity  resulting  in  a 
net  increase  of  agency  billing  in 
1963  of  over  $2  million. 

The  “bullish”  report  of  the 
agenr'y’s  current  and  projected 
position  was  climaxed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  selective  bonus 
payments  for  executives  and 
staff  following  “a  profitable  year 
in  1962.” 

10  New  Aeeounis 

In  his  stewardship  report  to 
stockholders  and  executives,  Mr. 
Mogul  cited  the  new  business 
activity  as  his  principal  reason 
for  optimism  next  year.  Accord- 


The  most  versatile 
knife-cut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 


WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
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and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 
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iiig  to  his  report,  MW&S  lost  or 
resigned  four  accounts:  Griffin 
Shoe  Polish;  P&T  liquor  brands; 
Bonomo  Candies  and  Break¬ 
stone.  The  loss  in  billings 
amounted  to  $1,750,000.  Counter¬ 
ing  these  lo.sses,  the  agency  ac¬ 
quired  10  new  accounts  with  ag¬ 
gregate  billings  of  $3,700,000. 
New  accounts  plus  an  estimated 
7%  net  increase  in  the  budgets 
of  established  accounts  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  net  billings  hike  In 
1963  of  $2.4  million,  Mr.  Mogul 
said. 

Among  the  10  accounts  ac¬ 
quired  during  1962,  in  addition 
to  Broughton,  are  the  National 
Division  sf  First  National  City 
Bank;  Melrose  Name  Brands  and 
import  lines  from  Schenley  In¬ 
dustries;  Maradel  Products,  Inc. 
(cosmetics  and  toiletries);  and 
Chadboum  Gotham,  Inc.  (ho¬ 
siery  and  lingerie). 

SSOO.fNM)  Budget 

The  latest  account  acquisition, 
Broughton  Dairy  Farms,  is 
ready  to  launch  the  national 
distribution  of  several  dairy  and 
non-dairy  specialty  food  items. 
The  company,  which  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  has 
budgeted  between  $450,000  and 
$500,000  for  its  1963  advertising 
program  through  MW&S. 


Mr.  Mogul  told  the  group  that 
“1963  will  be  a  sigpiificant  mile¬ 
stone”  for  MW&S,  with  an  up 
surge  in  new  business  and  in¬ 
creased  budgets  that  will  result 
in  a  total  volume  of  well  over 
$21,000,000.  He  also  reported 
that  a  substantial  distribution 
of  bonus  payments  in  the  form 
of  agency  stock  or  cash  will  be 
made  on  a  selective  basis  to  per¬ 
sonnel  with  a  minimum  of  12 
months  tenure. 

• 

Warfl-Griffith  Gets 
Daily’s  Account 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  has  appointed  Ward- 
Griffith  Company,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  adv^ertising  representa¬ 
tive,  according  to  Leonard 
Finder,  publisher. 

Rowden  Is  Made 
Honorary  Chairman 

St.  Louis 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  named  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Media  Club 
of  St.  Louis  for  1963,  it  was 
announced  recently. 


AFA,  AAW 
Sets  Wash. 
Parley  Feb.  6 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  and  the  Advertising 
.Association  of  the  West  will 
continue  their  program  to  foster 
improved  govemment/advertis- 
ing  relationship  by  holding  their 
Fifth  Annual  Midwinter  Legis¬ 
lative  Conference  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  Feb.  6. 

Arthur  C.  Fatt,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Grey  Advertising 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference.  Vice 
chairman  will  be  Ralston  H. 
Coffin,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  advertising.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  New  York. 

Mr.  Fatt  has  formed  an  18- 
man  committee  representing 
AFA  and  AAW  clubs,  company 
members  and  affiliated  national 
groups  to  assist  in  preparation 
for  this  conference.  According 
to  Mr.  Fatt,  the  invitations  are 
being  sent  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  asking  them  to  set  aside 
the  date  of  Feb.  6,  for  their  an¬ 
nual  reception  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

Theme  of  the  day-long  con¬ 
ference  is:  “Advertising  Speaks 
to  the  Government  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Speaks  to  Advertising.” 

The  morning  session  entitled, 
“Advertising  Speaks  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  will  provide  an  op- 
jiortunity  for  leaders  of  the 
business  community  to  address 
the  Government  on  the  role  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  in  providing  de¬ 
mand  equal  to  industry’s  pro¬ 
ducing  capabilities.  Also  to  be 
discussed  in  the  morning  session 
is  advertising’s  role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  communications. 

During  the  afternoon  session, 
when  “Government  Speaks  to 
Advertising,”  officials  of  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will 
discuss  their  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  face-to-face  with  adver¬ 
tising  leaders. 

• 

Kinney  To  BBDO 

Kinney  Service  Corp.  has 
appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  handle 
advertising  for  its  Kinney  Sys¬ 
tem  Rent  A  Car  Division,  as 
well  as  other  divisions  in  the 
parking,  building,  cleaning  and 
maintenance  and  visual  com¬ 
munication  fields.  Advertising 
for  Kinney’s  funeral  division, 
which  operates  10  chapels  in 
New  York  and  Florida,  will  re¬ 
main  with  Moss  Associates. 
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5  million  families  just  like  yours 


Dr.  B.  W.  Gibbs,  a  dentist  in  Star  City, 
Arkansas,  finds  time  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  locally  owned  C  &  L  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corporation  at  Star  City. 


C.  J.  Grayson,  plantation  owner,  banker,  Mrs.  Robert  Rengel,  farmer’s  wife  and  mother 
ginner,  and  cattleman,  in  Fort  Necessity,  of  three,  has  been  a  director  of  Corn  Belt 
Louisiana,  is  president  of  the  Northeast  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Bloomington, 
Louisiana  Power  Cooperative  at  Winnsboro.  Illinois,  for  the  past  six  years. 


operate  their  own  rural  electric  systems 


Fred  Schones  operates  his  own  barber  shop  Milton  B.  Scott,  partner  in  a  general  store  in  Jack  Zavadil,  editor  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
in  Selfridge,  North  Dakota.  He  also  serves  on  Pinetops,  North  Carolina,  is  also  president  of  at  Humphrey,  Nebraska,  is  a  member  of  the 
the  board  of  Mor-Gran-Sou  Electric  Coopera-  the  board  of  Edgecombe-Martin  County  Elec-  board  and  treasurer  of  the  Cornhusker  Public 
tive,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Flasher.  trie  Membership  Corporation  at  Tarboro.  Power  District  at  Columbus. 


These  six  consumers  are  the  kind  of  The  REA  doesn’t  own  or  operate  a 
people  who  own  and  operate  Amer-  mile  of  line.  It  acts  only  as  a  banker 
ica’s  Rural  Electric  Systems.  They  whose  job  it  is  to  make  and  c'ollect 
are  typical  of  the  rural  people  who  loans  and  interest.  Ownership  of 
found  it  necessary  to  join  with  their  America’s  1,000  rural  electric  sys- 
neighbors,  borrow  money  from  the  terns  rests  solidly  with  the  five  million 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  families— the  20  million  people  they 
and  build  their  own  electric  power  serve. 'They’re  as  local  as  your  newspa- 
systems  to  get  electricity.  per  and  as  private  as  your  signature. 


AMERICA’S 
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ELECTRIC 

SYSTEMS 


®  NRECA 


Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

Give  Small  PR  Firm 
Chance,  PR  Man  Asks 

By  Robert  B.  Meintyre 


“If  you’re  ‘smokinp  more’  but 
enjoyinjr  it  less  l)ecause  business 
has  ‘fallen  off,’  have  you  con¬ 
sidered  a  ‘switch?’  A  recom¬ 
mended  brand:  Larry  Penzell, 
shop,’’  to  solicit  new  business 

This  is  just  one  of  the  off-l)eat 
approaches  used  by  Larry  Pen¬ 
zell,  head  of  his  own  “small  PR 
shop,’’  to  solicit  new  business. 

Mr.  Penzell,  40,  w’ith  18  years 
in  the  PR  field  and  on  his  own 
since  19.^8,  has  issued  a  plea  for 
major  corporations  in  need  of 
public  relations  counsel  to  seri¬ 
ously  consider  the  merits  of 
using  the  “more  per.sonalize<l’’ 
ser\Mces  of  the  “small  PR  shop.’’ 

‘Fullacitius  Beli«-r 

“For  some  reason  or  other,’’ 
Mr.  Penzell  mus€*d,  “selection  of 
a  PR  firm  by  a  big  company  is 
a  lot  like  the  old  storj'  of  the 
rich  girl  always  marrying  the 
rich  l)oy.  The  big  corporations 
always  .set'm  to  choose  a  big  firm 
to  handle  their  public  relations. 
They  seem  to  do  so  in  the  falla¬ 
cious  l)elief  that  to  even  consider 
a  small  firm  would  be  a  step 
downward. 

“Even  the  up-and-coming  cor¬ 
poration  seems  to  ignore  the 
smaller  PR  shop,  believing,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  it  must  ‘think  big’ 
and  hire  a  big  PR  operator. 

“Well,  let’s  face  it.  Can  the 
big  shop  provide  the  additional 
time,  personalized  treatment  and 
the  years  of  experience  that  a 
smaller  PR  firm  has  acquired 
throughout  the  years  of  working 
on  every  avenue  of  the  publicity 
and  public  relations  field?  I  say 
they  cannot!’’ 

And  speaking  of  “avenues”  of 
endeavor,  Mr.  Penzell,  prior  to 
World  War  II,  peddled  ency¬ 


clopedias  door-to-door,  worked  as 
a  copy  reader,  printer’s  assist¬ 
ant,  type.setter,  pipe  salesman, 
theater  usher,  and  office  manager 
for  a  furniture  company. 

During  the  war,  he  ser\'ed  in 
the  infantry’  over.seas  and  during 
“rest  i)eriod.s,”  publi.shed  a  one- 
man  new.si)ai)er  —  The  Spenr- 
Inwl.  His  work  led  to  an  offer 
to  join  S'for.'?  and  Stripen,  but 
by  then  he  had  amassed  enough 
points  for  discharge  to  return 
to  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Penzell  went  to  work  as 
assi.stant  i)ublicity  director  at 
Music  Corj)oration  of  America. 
Then  he  joined  a  newly-formed 
PR  firm  through  which  he  met 
“a  number  of  w’onderful  column¬ 
ists  on  the  New  York  papers 
w’ho  helped  me  considerably.” 

As  the  years  j)rogressed,  Mr. 
Penzell  went  on  to  handle  pub¬ 
licity  and  exploitation  for  motion 
pictures  and  once  he  launched  a 
toy  in  Boston — that  fizzled  out. 
He  returned  to  the  PR  firm  he 
had  been  with  and  after  ghosting 
letters,  speeches,  columns,  stories 
and  slogans  for  clients,  he 
opened  up  his  own  shop. 

Today  his  client  roster  in¬ 
cludes  Nationwide  Insurance, 
Lancer  Books,  and  Multi-Mold 
International. 

Ukc’  .Supermarket 

As  he  sees  it,  the  large  PR 
firm  “departmentalizes  every¬ 
thing  like  the  self-serv’ice  super¬ 
markets.” 

“This  type  of  PR  operation,” 
he  says,  “is  little  better  than  a 
factory  assembly  line  function, 
with  each  department  sending 
out  the  .same  kind  of  dull  press 
releases  which  hardly  get  a 
second  glance  from  most  editors.” 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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Pointing  out  that  while  there 
are  exceptions,  Mr.  Penzell  said 
that  in  the  main,  “I  feel  that  for 
a  $2i’),()0()  yearly  fee,  most  clients 
of  big  PR  operations  are  not 
receiving  top  value  for  their 
dollar.” 

The  big  PR  firms,  he  says, 
are  concerned  al)out  “images”  to 
the  |)oint  where  they  are  “image 
happy.” 

“I  do  not  deny  the  importance 
of  i)ro|)er  images,”  he  says,  “but 
1  do  find  that  an  image  is  mean¬ 
ingless  unle.ss  a  PR  firm  gets 
out  there  and  renders  an  honest 
job  to  secure  good  editorial  .s})ace 
for  worthwhile  news  items,  in 
addition  to  its  general  PR 
function.” 

Turning  to  the  j)ublic  rela¬ 
tions  departments  of  adv’ertising 
agencies,  Mr.  Penzell  said  that 
“a  good  many”  agencies  hav’e 
.securtnl  “a  bait-catcher”  with 
their  agency  PR  man. 

“This  gives  the  agency  the 
stronger  club  to  wield  in  win¬ 
ning  new  clients  by  offering  Iwth 
advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “In  almost  every 
case,  the  staffer  in  an  agency’s 
PR  department  does  no  more 
than  a  cursory  job  of  i)lacating 
the  client.  This  staffer  shows  his 
strength  by  garnering  space 
lx*cause  his  client  is  a  heavy 
advertiser.” 

“1  don’t  think  this  is  right. 
No  more  than  do  I  think  it’s 
right  for  a  PR  firm  to  add  the 
word  ‘advertising’  to  its  letter¬ 
head.  By  the  .same  token,  an 
agency  should  refrain  from 
offering  public  relations  service. 
While  advertising  and  public 
relations  work  well  together, 
they  should  be  handled  as  separ¬ 
ate  entities,  with  each  doing  its 
specific  job.” 

.‘^Iiuns  Politicking 

Mr.  Penzell  said  he  shuns 
“politicking  hither  and  yon  seek¬ 
ing  a  friend  of  a  friend  who  has 
an  ‘in’  with  some  firm’s  top 
brass.”  He  prefers  to  go  after 
new  business  in  the  “accepted 
business-like  fashion.” 

He  cited  as  a  quick  example, 
an  experience  he  had  a  few’ 
w’eeks  back.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  president  of  a  toy 
firm  w’ho  wanted  a  special  as¬ 
signment  taken  care  of. 

“The  moment  I  walked  into 
his  office  he  asked,  ‘What  can 
you  do  for  me  and  what  will  it 
cost?’  That  was  it.  Bang! 

“One  doesn’t  have  to  l>e  a 
psychology  major  to  know  the 
man  had  suffered  previously  at 
the  hands  of  other  PR  firms,” 
Mr.  Penzell  explained.  “But  this 
didn’t  lx)ther  me,  I  was  used  to 
it.  I  told  him  I  could  promise 
nothing  more  than  an  honest 
effort.  On  completion  of  the  as¬ 
signment  he  was  so  pleased  that 
he  took  on  my  little  PR  shop  on 
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an  annual  retainer. 

“This  client  said  it  w’as  the 
fir.st  time  a  PR  man  ever  w’alked 
into  his  office,  imomised  nothing, 
and  (lid  a  superb  job.  If  noth¬ 
ing  else,  I  felt  awfully  g(XKl 
about  this,  l)ecause  I  helped  to 
erase  a  bad  impression  of  PR 
and  return  another  business  firm 
to  the  PR  fold.” 

• 

World  Federalists 
Give  Press  Awards 

Washington 

Winners  of  $500  prizes  in  the 
United  World  Federalists  com¬ 
petition  for  Grenville  Clark  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Awards  are:  Edwin 
M.  Yoder,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  editorial;  and  Bill 
Mauldin,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
cartoon. 

Winners  of  second  prizes  were 
announced  as:  Richard  C.  Gar¬ 
vey,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  editorial;  Herbert  Block, 
Washington  Post;  Lou  Grant, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and 
Roy  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star, 
for  cartoons. 

Third  prizes  went  to  Charles 
Ransom,  Des  Moines  Register, 
editorial;  and  Eugene  G.  Payne, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  car¬ 
toon. 

Business  Forecast 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

More  than  40  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  industrial  and  allied  fields 
— all  residents  of  Greenwich — 
predict  in  Greenwich  Time's 
Eighth  Annual  Business  opinion 
roundup  that  1963  generally  will 
be  a  good  business  year.  The 
contributors  are  nationally 
knowm. 
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Read  what  this  publisher 
says  about  the 

Fairchild 

Color^^King 

Web  Offset  Press 


“We  bought  Color  King  because  it  is  the  easiest  to 
operate  and  the  most  adaptable  press  for  our  needs. 
“Even  with  business  40  per  cent  above  our  previous 
capacity,  we  still  have  available  press  capacity  of  roughly 
60  per  cent.  We  are  gradually  fdling  this  time  by  print¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  other  publications  for  printers  from 
throughout  the  state. 

“We’ve  been  adding  one  new  publication  a  week, 
bringing  our  present  total  to  41  per  month,  and  expect 


to  double  our  annual  volume  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
We’ve  already  doubled  our  circular  volume,  and  at  the 
same  time  Color  King  has  helped  us  get  an  even  firmer 
grip  on  the  business  we  had.  With  our  new  press’s 
speed,  versatility  and  amazingly  accurate  register,  I’m 
extremely  confident  that  a  prosperous  future  lies  ahead 
because  our  customers  know  we  now  offer  them  more 
for  their  money.’’  —  Alex  Gruszka,  President  of  Alliance 
Printing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Fairchild  Color  King  Web  Offset  Press  is  the  fastest  selling,  most  wanted  press  in  America  today.  It’s 
the  easiest  to  learn,  the  easiest  to  operate,  the  best  to  buy,  and  we  can  prove  it.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
full  details  of  the  many  features  and  engineering  advances  that  are  revolutionizing  yesterday’s  concepts 
of  what  web  offset  printing  can  and  should  be. 

THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  CK-3 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  Color  King. 

Q  Please  hove  a  Fairchild  Offset  Production  Engineer  coll. 
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Firms’  Publicity 
Stories  Released 
In  News  Sheets 

Chicago 

Nationwide  Feature  Serv'ice 
(NFS)  is  a  newly-orpfanized 
service  to  provide  feature  stories 
submitted  on  a  paid  basis  by 
companies  and  associations. 

“The  idea  is  frankly  experi¬ 
mental,”  said  Bernard  E.  Ury. 
“We  hope  that  editors  will  find 
that  receiving  publicity  material 
in  the  form  of  a  feature  sheet 
is  preferable  to  getting  sepa¬ 
rate  mimeographed  releases.” 

Mr.  Ury,  who  also  heads 
Bernard  E.  Ury  Associates,  Inc., 
a  Chicago  public  relations  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  said  the  first  mail¬ 
ing  was  accompanied  by  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  editors  to  determine 
their  reaction  to  the  service  and 
on  what  basis  they  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  receiving  NFS  mailings. 

Using  the  format  of  a  17  x  22 
eight-column  newspaper  page, 
the  first  NFS  sheet  contains  13 
stories  from  12  companies.  Par¬ 
ticipating  companies  include 
Arabesque  Division  of  Burwood 
Products  Company,  In-Sink- 
Erator  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  Powers  Regulator  Com¬ 
pany;  Spring  Air  Company;  In¬ 


ternational  Furniture;  Zonolite 
Company;  Autopoint  Co.;  Shure 
Brothers,  Inc.;  Hamilton  Hu¬ 
midity,  Inc.;  Testor  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Sawj’er’s  Inc.;  and  Inter¬ 
national  Oil  Bumer  Company. 

“The  .stories  arc  primarily 
home  improv'ement  features,  and 
the  mailing  is  going  to  home 
improvement  wlitor.s,’  Mr.  Ur>' 
said.  “In  the  future,  if  the  first 
run  is  successful,  we  may  plan 
pages  for  other  editorial  de¬ 
partments.” 

He  noted  that  if  the  same 
stories  were  sent  individually, 
they  would  require  27  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages. 

Arkansas  Papers 
Fight  Casino  Plan 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  ArkariRns  Gazette  has 
launched  an  editorial  campaign 
against  the  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  of  casino-type  gambling  in 
Hot  Springs,  resort  city.  Many 
arguments  why  the  Las  Vegas 
type  of  legalized  gambling 
would  not  be  for  the  better  in¬ 
terests  of  Arkansas  are  being 
published  as  an  editorial  policy 
of  the  Gazette. 

Karr  Shannon,  columnist  for 
the  Arkansas  Demoerat,  also 
has  attacked  the  casino  proposal 
that  may'  be  introduced  in  the 
1963  Arkansas  legislative  ses¬ 
sion. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Watch  Your  Language — I 

(The  first  of  a  pair  of  columns) 

Profanity  and  vulgarisms  have  gained  considerable 
access  to  the  press  during  the  last  quarter-century'  or  so. 
Few  papers  now  hesitate  to  print  hell  as  a  quoted 
expletive,  or  even  as  a  casual  comparison  (a  hell  of  a 
time;  hot  as  hell)  to  say  nothing  of  using  the  term  as  a 
true  place-name. 

Similar  freedom  is  evident  with  respect  to  damn.  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  facilely'  taken  in  vain:  “God  knows.” 
Irreverent  allusions  to  Christ  are  less  common,  but 
fairly  frequent  in  quoted  matter:  “For  Christ’s  sake, 
.shut  up.” 

The  \'ulgarism  son  of  a  bitch  (and  its  abbreviation, 
S.O.n.)  have  been  admitted  to  the  columns  of  some  of 
our  most  august  journals,  which  might  have  felt  like 
resisting  if  these  expressions  had  not  turned  up  in 
utterances  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Other  v'ulgarisms  have  gained  a  surprising  currency 
in  the  news  i)ages;  hull,  for  example  (as  in  “That’s  a 
lot  of  bull,’  he  said”).  This,  obviously,  is  a  variety  of 
synecdoche,  the  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  whole  takes 
the  name  of  a  part.  Bitch  as  a  verb  (Soldiers  always 
bitch)  is  not  unusual,  nor  as  a  noun  applied  to  a  woman. 

This  latitude  palely  mirrors  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  world  of  literature,  where  the  four-letter  words 
descriptive  of  defecation,  breaking  wind,  urination,  and 
copulation  have  l>ecome  relatively  common.  It  may  be  well 
to  l)ear  in  mind,  however,  that  some  of  these  words  occur 
in  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  the  Bible. 

Webster’s  Unabridged  offers  an  interesting  commentary 
on  how  far  opinion  has  progressed,  or  retrogressed,  as 
the  case  may  lie,  in  this  department.  The  Second  Edition, 
published  in  1933,  omitt^  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  in  the 
preceding  list.  The  public  temper,  at  least  among  that 
segment  likely  to  consult  a  dictionary',  was  such  that 
nobody'  missed  them. 

The  editors  of  the  Third  Edition,  which  appeared  in 
1961,  almost  entirely  overcame  the  squeamishness  of  their 
predecessors  except,  as  one  reviewer  put  it,  for  the  most 
important  of  the  four-letter  words.  Presumably  people 
are  going  to  have  to  guess  what  that  one  means;  they 
will  get  no  help  from  Webster.  At  least  two  dictionaries 
of  slang  (altbougb  four-letter  vulgarisms  are  not  really 
.slang)  illuminate  this  point  frankly,  however. 

The  be-all  and  end-all  of  English  dictionaries  is,  of 
course,  the  great  Oxford.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
considerably'  older  than  Webster’s  Second  Edition,  but 
unexpectedly'  enough,  in  view  of  the  era  that  produced  it 
(1888-1933),  it  contains  all  the  four-letter  ^'ulgarisms 
except  the  one  that  has  consistently  stuck  in  Webster’s 
craw. 

To  me  there  is  something  ingratiating  about  Oxford’s 
starchy  and  yet  indulgent  descriptions  of  the  v’ulgarisms 
it  does  include:  “Not  now  in  decent  use.”  These  words 
inv'est  the  soiled  terms  with  a  certain  retroactive  dignity, 
which  certainly  is  not  spurious,  for  there  were  times 
when  they  were  freely  employed  in  polite  society,  just 
as  ain't  once  was  used  freely  and  considered  correct  by 
the  cultivated. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Associated  Press  was  curious 
enough  about  modern  receptivity  to  profanity  to  run  a 
little  survey  on  what  happened  to  the  phrase,  A  damn  lie, 
that  was  quoted  in  one  of  its  stories.  Of  30  papers 
checked,  two  deleted  damn,  one  changed  it  to  d — ,  and 
27  used  the  phrase  as  sent. 
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MORE 

THAN 


it's  not  "by  chance"  that  the  reader 
screen  always  shows  dear,  crisp 
images  of  your  newspaper  page 
when  the  microfilm  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Micro  Photo. . . 


is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
uniform  top  quality  and  maximum  perma¬ 
nence  in  every  roll  of  film  we  produce. 


Microfilm  which  is  regularly  referred  to  by 
your  staff  must  be  better  than  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  microfilm. 

As  a  firm  which  specializes  in  newspaper 
microfilming,  we  provide  you  with  the  con¬ 
sistent,  sharp  microfilm  you  need. 


Micro  Photo’s  two  completely  auto¬ 
matic  35mm  film  processors— one  for 
negative  film  and  one  for  positive— 
assure  that  developing  conditions  are 
held  constantly  at  the  optimum  point. 

Solutions  are  temperature  controlled 
to  within  V2  degree  and  are  kept  in 
constant  agitation  by  turbulation 
pumps. 

Strength  of  the  solutions  is  maintained 
by  regulated  replenishment  of  chemi¬ 
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cals. 


Film  immersion  time  is  exactly  con¬ 
trolled. 

Processing  quality  surpasses  Bureau 
of  Standards  requirements  for  archival 
quality  film. 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


The  Weekly  Editor 

HOIJDAY  SPIRIT 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

This  Christmas  season  was 
marked  with  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  features  by  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Wednesday  Lynnwood  En¬ 
terprise  published  a  12-page 
Christmas  Services  Directory. 
Done  partially  in  blue  and  fea¬ 
turing  the  theme  of  attendance 
at  church,  the  directory  listed 
various  programs  and  pictures 
of  clergjTnen. 

Lloyd  Carle’s  “South  County 
Weekly  Report”  was  placed  in 
the  directory  and  it  too  dealt 
with  Christmas. 

The  supplement  carried  adver¬ 
tising,  with  a  Christmas  theme. 

The  Christmas  Services  Di¬ 
rectory  was  produced  as  a  tab¬ 
loid  and  inserted  into  the  regu¬ 
lar-size  9-column,  22-page  Dec. 
19  edition. 

Reporter  Matthen 

Across  the  country,  the  Thurs¬ 
day  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Ga¬ 
zette  on  Dec.  20  turned  over  its 
front  page  to  the  story  of  Christ¬ 
mas  as  told  by  Matthew  in  the 
New  Testament.  Three  illustra¬ 
tions  helped  give  the  effect  of  a 
huge  page  taken  from  a  book  of 
Bible  stories.  One  was  of  Mary 
holding  the  baby  Jesus,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  Three  Wisemen  and 
shepherds  gathered  around  the 
Holy  Infant,  and  the  third  of 
the  three  Wise  Men  following 
the  Star. 

In  Arizona,  the  Thursday 
Scottsdale  Arizonian  put  out  a 
10-page  tabloid  supplement 
called  “The  Arizonian  Portfolio 
1962  of  Great  Art  Related  to 
Christmas.” 

An  added  bonus  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  28-page  tabloid  Dec.  20  edi¬ 
tion,  the  supplement  featured 


works  by  Van  Eyck,  Rembrandt, 
Angelico,  di  Lorenzo,  Vellert,  El 
Greco,  Bassanno,  Bosch,  Dietrich 
and  the  French  Enamels  of  the 
Atelier  Penicaud. 

The  art  work,  much  of  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  through  its 
various  collections,  was  striking¬ 
ly  reproduced  in  offset. 

The  Arizonian  localized  the 
section  by  presenting  on  the 
front  page  of  its  regular  edition 
“Pink  Madonna”  by  Ted  De- 
Grazia,  a  native  of  Arizona. 

Pictures  of  Ciiurclics 

Another  weekly  emphasizing 
the  “Go  to  the  Church  Christ¬ 
mas”  theme  was  the  Wliitinsville 
(Mass.)  Blackstone  Valley 
News-Tribune.  On  the  front 
page  of  its  Dec.  19  edition,  the 
News-Tribune  spelled  the  mes¬ 
sage  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  rest  of  the  regular-size  8- 
column  page  was  made  up  of 
photographs  of  local  churches 
and  nativity  scenes.  The  weekly 
also  received  excellent  merchant 
support.  In  this  20-page  Christ¬ 
mas  edition,  it  ran  well  over  800 
inches  of  greeting  ads. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Thursday 
Tylertown  Titms  devoted  all  16 
pages  of  its  regular-size  8-col- 
umn  edition  of  Dec.  27  to  the 
holiday.  The  entire  front  page 
was  given  over  to  “The  Great 
Story”  and  Editor  Paul  Pitt¬ 
man  related  in  his  own  words 
the  birth  of  Christ,  interspers¬ 
ing  some  of  his  own  thoughts 
into  it  and  reflecting  on  what  it 
means  in  the  light  of  today’s 
world.  Six  drawings  on  the  birth 
and  life  of  Christ  broke  up  the 
type  set  in  three  columns  on  the 
page. 

The  inside  pages  were  filled 


with  Chri.stmas  greeting  ads, 
letters  to  Santa  Claus,  a  column 
of  “Christmas  Wishes”  by  F.  L. 
Rowley,  tips  on  toy’  buying  and 
tree  decorating. 

Almost  all  of  the  front  page 
of  the  .second  section  was  taken 
up  by’  a  story  set  in  two  columns 
called  “Jesus,  the  Perfect  Man.” 

Two  editorials  and  all  of  the 
news  pictures  in  this  tnlition  also 
dealt  with  Christmas. 

• 

Study  Galls  Weekly 
Editor  ‘Overworketl’ 

“One  of  the  most  overworked 
men  in  town”  is  how  Charles 
Mills,  editor  of  the  Vandalia 
(111.)  Leader  (Thursday)  and 
Union  (Monday),  is  described 
in  “The  Talk  in  Vandalia.”  This 
is  a  study  of  “a  town  of  .'i,5(K) 
which  is  typical  of  many’  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  communities  strug¬ 
gling  to  surv’ive  a  steady  decline 
in  agricultural  population  and 
migration  of  its  young  i)eople 
to  the  big  cities.” 

The  120-page  study  was 
^vritten  by  Joseph  P.  Ly’ford, 
former  newspai>erman,  as  the 
first  of  a  series  on  small  U.S. 
communities  to  be  published  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  (Copies  at  $1 
each  are  available  from  the 
Center’s  New  York  City  office, 
133  East  54th  St.) 

‘Editorial  .Anemia’ 

Mr.  Lyford  noted  that  the 
columns  of  the  Leader  and  the 
Union  “mirror  the  general  un¬ 
concern  with  politics”  prevailing 
in  Vandalia.  “Some  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  anemia  comes  from  a 
slightly  stuffy  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  dates  back  to  when 
the  Democratic  Leader  acquired 
the  Republican  opposition,  the 
Union,”  according  to  Mr.  Ly’ford. 

Mr.  Mills  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“Ev’er  since  the  opposition  was 
bought  out,  we  have  had  to  real¬ 
ize  that  when  we  .say  something 
unpleasant  about  someone,  he 
has  no  other  place  to  go.  We 
have  to  present  lx>th  sides  of 
everything.  We  think  we’ve  got 
an  obligation  to  promote  good 
activities  and  criticize  bad  ones 
regardless  of  politics.” 

*  *  * 

DIRE  PREDICTION— E.  R. 
Montgomery’,  publisher  of  the 
Morrill  (Neb.)  Mail,  has  this 
pi’ediction  for  1963:  “The  news¬ 
papers  in  Nebraska,  and  other 
states,  are  raising  subscription 
rates  due  to  the  extra  cost  of 
postage  and  other  increased  ex¬ 
pense.  It’s  a  case  of  raise  the 
rates  and  close  the  doors,  and  I 
look  for  many  weeklies  and 
some  large  magazines  to  sus¬ 
pend  before  the  end  of  1963.” 


THURSDATA 

SIT.SPENDS  —  The  weekly 
Wallowa  (Ore.)  Record  sus- 
I)ended  publication  on  Dec.  9 
“because  revenues  did  not  meet 
expenses.”  Publishers  were  John 
and  Richard  Lyman,  who  also 
own  the  Elgin  (Ore.)  Record, 

*  *  * 

STILL  PRINTING— The  No. 
1  Miehle,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  produced  the  weekly 
Canby  (Ore.)  Herald,  has  been 
i-eplaced  by  a  Cox-O-Type  but 
still  on  works  in  the  plant  of 
the  Brownsville  (Ore.)  Times. 

NEW  OWNER  —  Earl  Nei- 
berger,  former  editor  of  the 
Princeton  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Eber- 
sole  Publishing  Company  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  weekly  Ar¬ 
cadia  (Fla.)  Arcadian,  from 
Mrs.  Glenn  R.  Ebersol,  major 
stockholder. 

EDUCATION  A  W  A  R  D  — 
Cecil  Rospaw  and  his  Placentia 
(Calif.)  Courier  have  been 
cited  for  achievement  by  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  magazine 
in  the  “Action  in  Education” 
program.  The  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  the 
National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rospaw  was  com¬ 
mended  for  the  job  his  weekly 
did  in  outlining  school  prob¬ 
lems  and  explaining  school  pol¬ 
icy  to  taxpayers.  He  helped  win 
support  for  bond  issues. 

*  * 

BIG  CLAIM  —  During  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  the 
Saddle  Brook  (N.J.)  News  Dis¬ 
patch  announced  under  the 
masthead  Dec.  20:  “This  issue 
has  a  larger  circulation  than 
the  New  York  Times  and  News 
combined.”  The  News  Dispatch 
claims  circulation  of  6,817. 

• 

RECJiNT  SALES 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

The  Fort  Smithian,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  this  western  Ar¬ 
kansas  business  center,  has  been 
sold  by  Edgar  R.  Ramey  to 
Ellis  Yoes,  owner  and  operator 
of  the  Yoes  Printing  and  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SiLVERTON,  Colo. 

The  weekly  Silverton  Stand¬ 
ard  has  been  purchased  by  Allen 
Nossaman  and  Tommy  Neal 
from  Ross  Beaber. 

Mr.  Neal,  former  reporter  on 
the  Durango  Herald,  is  a 
Durango  junior  high  school 
teacher  and  former  news  editor 
of  the  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Times.  Mr.  Nossaman,  a  1962 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  will  be  editor  of  the 
Standard. 
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Bo^ground  data 
on  Homes  and  the 
Housing  supply  , 


for  this  kit,  write  to 

MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

20  N.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III.  •  1340  West  3rcl.  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Color  Brochure 
on  Home’s  and 
Home  Owners 


The  complete  story  on  Mobile  Homes  and  the  Park 
communities  where  Mobile  Home  owners  live 


The  kit  shown  here  is  the  most  comprehensive 
you’ll  find  on  the  newsworthy  subject  of  Mobile 
Homes  and  Mobile  Home  Parks.  Why  newsworthy? 


an  important  part  of  our  national  picture.  Today 
nearly  3.8  million  people  live  in  Mobile  Homes,  and 
sales  of  these  homes  average  90,000  a  year.  They 


Simply  because  Mobile  Home  living  has  become  are  a  growing  source  of  housing  for  many  com¬ 
munities.  Inexpensive,  attractive,  fully  furnished, 
they  offer  a  sound  solution  to  growth  or  slum  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  now.  No  charge. 


Mobile  Home 
Life  and 

Travel-Trailering 


Publicotions  and 
Source  Materials 


Questions  and 
Answers  on  Park 
Development  ^ 


Pork  site  plans  ,»* 
and  designs 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Atlanlic  l-ity,  N.  J.,  will  !»<•  tin- 
scene  of  the  China  anil  Class  Show 
next  week,  Jan.  6-11,  and  on  hand 
to  cover  the  showinps  for  HOMK 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  will  he 
Patricia  Chapman  and  Marilyn  Hen- 
shaw  of  the  New  York  news  staff. 
They  will  he  working  with  1- air- 
child’s  Atlantic  (aty  correspondent 
in  reporting  the  shows. 


Both  the  editor  and  associate  editor 
of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  will  he 
among  the  participants  in  the  8th 
Annu^  Executive  Seminar  in  Men's 
Store  Management  at  New  A’ork 
University,  which  will  he  held  from 
Jan.  7th  through  the  18th.  Walter 
Raymond,  editor,  will  be  a  memher 
of  the  fashion  panel  on  Jan.  16th. 
and  Bill  Ullmann,  associate  editor, 
will  lecture  Jan.  9th  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  men’s  wear  fashion  picture  and 
Jan.  11th  on  the  Young  Man  Market. 


Over  6.S.000  copies  of  HOME  FI  R- 
NISHINGS  DAILA'  are  earmarke<l 
for  distrihution  at  the  Chicago  Fur¬ 
niture  Market  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  7th.  The  papers  will  be  .shippt-d 
each  day  via  American  .Airlines  jets 
to  l>e  made  available  each  morning 
at  the  .American  Furniture  Mart  and 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  as  well  as 
the  34  leading  hotels  in  Chicago 
where  show  visitors  will  be  staying. 
.Adde<l  to  this  will  l>e  another  51.000 
copies  which  will  be  air-shipped  to 
Chicago  from  Jan.  14  to  18  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors  attending  the 
Housewares  Exhibition  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Place. 


-New  on  the  list  of  Fairchild  news 
correspondents  are  William  Mc- 
Henr>',  who  will  cover  courts  for  all 
Fairchild  papers  in  Hackensack. 
N.  J.;  Rudy  .Abramson  in  .Nashville. 
Tenn.;  Ethel  Smith  in  Janesville. 
W'is.;  Eld  Stanton  in  Portchester, 
N.  Y. 


Earl  Lifshey,  columnist,  and  Man¬ 
ning  Greenlterg,  major  appliance 
editor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  will  head  for  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  next  week  to  join  their 
fellow-staffers  who  will  l)e  covering 
the  Home  Furnishings  Market.  Their 
specific  assignment  is  to  attend  the 
exhibit  of  the  National  .Appliance 
and  Radio-TV  Dealers  .Assn,  at  the 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Jan.  11-13. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  E«t  12lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PaUtifcart  of 

Daily  Newt  ItKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Honta  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elacironic  Naws.  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Pals  for  40 
Years  Retire 

CllICAtJtt 

Two  men  who  have  lunchesl 
together  for  40  years,  run  their 
dejiartment  that  length  of  time 
and  remained  steadfast  business 
and  personal  friends,  retired 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  Dec. 
31. 

They  are  Frederick  W.  Shafer, 
manager  of  the  advertising  sen  - 
ice  department,  and  Charles  Kill- 
gore,  color  consultant  for  the 
department.  Mr.  Shafer  jolnetl 
the  denaitment  as  a  copy  writer 
in  1920  and  Mr.  Killgore  in 
1919, 

The  two  found  they  had  much 
in  common.  Both  are  quiet,  of 
medium  build,  and  meticulous 
dresse’-s.  Both  are  interested  in 
the  arts.  Neither  is  a  gourmet. 
E'er  25  years  they  went  to  the 
same  restaui-ant. 

Among  other  interests  they 
shared  was  an  avocado  ranch 
they  owmed  with  a  number  of 
Tribime  colleagues. 

The  men  differ  in  at  least  one 
way.  Mr.  Shafer  is  a  husband, 
father  and  grandfather,  Mr.  Kill- 
gore  is  a  bachelor. 

Mr.  Killgore  will  travel  and 
paint,  moving  first  to  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  The  Shafers 
will  reside  in  Marathon.  Later 
they  will  go  to  Europe,  where 
they  expect  to  join  Mr.  Killgore 
who  will  be  on  a  world  trip. 

• 

To  Marketing  Post 

San  Francisco 

James  H.  Davis,  previously 
with  Lennen  and  Newell  here, 
has  been  named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Sun  Francisco 
Examiner  and  News  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  according  to  Arthur  L. 
Gilbert,  advertising  director. 

He  succeeds  Arnold  Horowitz, 
who  leaves  to  liecome  president 
of  Executive  Equities  Inc.  Mr. 
Horowitz  has  been  director  of 
the  marketing  division  of  the 
Examiner  for  the  past  17  years. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Ceirfidaaflal  •  Notieowld* 

AU  Inqutrlei  acknowledttd  and  flvrn 
ptrsonaliztd,  proituional 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  HailMd  BM|.  FiMaciiU  MTOO 
Chieaio  2,  lllliMii 
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A.  McKeowii  Retires 
From  Detroit  News 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Alfred  H.  McKeown,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News 
for  the  past  two  years,  retired 
Dec.  31. 

He  joined  the  News  in  1936 
as  Sunday  retail  advertising 
manager.  Later  he  co-ordinated 
furniture  and  appliance  shows 
and  liandled  chain  store  adver¬ 
tising  before  being  named  retail 
advertising  manager  in  1950. 

Before  going  to  the  News  he 
was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Saturday  Night,  a 
weekly  newspajter  of  features 
and  opinion. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Degnan,  formerly 
w’ith  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  and  California  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission — to  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  San  Jose 

(Calif.)  Mercury  Herald. 

*  *  * 

C.  E.  Phillips,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle — elected  president  of  the 
Ventura  County  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 

«  *  « 

JttiiN  Baker  Conrad,  for¬ 

merly  an  assistant  city  editor, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
and  recently  of  the  Sunday  De¬ 
partment,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  County  Editor,  Union. 
He  succeeds  Lew  Little,  now 
with  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  Feature  Syndicate  as 
a  salesman.  SvD  Love  Jr.,  UPI 
bureau,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Union. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Saltzman — to  editorial 
staff  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times  Today  after  edit¬ 
ing  the  use  Daily  Trojan  and 
spending  a  year  at  Columbia 
University. 

4c  #  ♦ 

Dave  Bongard,  drama  critic 
for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald- Examiner  and  previously 
in  same  position  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News — to  Jim 
Mahoney  &  Associates,  Beverly 
Hills. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Kilcrease — to  assistant 
advertising  manager,  Camden 
(Ark.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Hoyt  Palmer,  named  in  re¬ 
verse  for  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post — to 
reporter,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner.  He  was  formerly 
a  reporter  and  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
bureau  manager  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
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and  city  inlitor  of  the  Tooel> 

( Utah)  T ranscript-Bulletin. 

*  *  « 

William  J.  IIUEBNiai,  north¬ 
ern  Connecticut  reporter  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  since 
1952 — succeeds  Dexter  S.  Burn¬ 
ham  as  South  Windsor  (Conn.) 
reporter.  Mr.  Burnham  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  post  after  23 
years  of  service.  He  is  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Group  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Mr.  Huebner  con¬ 
tinues  coverage  of  Windsor 
Locks  and  Bradley  Field  as  part 
of  his  daily  assignment. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Dispain,  Pocatello 
(Idaho)  State  Journal — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Casa 
Grande  (Ariz.)  Dispatch.  He 
formerly  was  with  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  Laredo 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Havana 
(Cuba)  Post. 

»  ♦  * 

Paul  R.  Holtz,  editor  of  the 
Thermopolis  (Wyo.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Record — named  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Governor-elect 
Cliff  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 

if  if  If 

Jack  Weaver,  reporter, 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star — 
to  ^itor,  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

if  *  if 

Charles  E.  Bartling,  a  news 
editor  at  radio  station  WPDQ, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  to  copy 
reader,  Jacksonville  Journal. 

if  if  if 

Leo  Soroka — to  manager,  St. 
Louis  bureau  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  succeeding  William 
C.  Fogarty — resigned  to  become 
public  relations  manager  of 
Barnes  hospital  and  Washington 
school  of  medicine,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Soroka  started  with  UP  as 
a  copy  Ijoy  in  1929. 

if  if  * 

O.  J.  Brightwell — succeeds 
H.  P.  Walls  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

• 

Ill  Parade  Plant 

Louis  Breimhurst,  veteran  of 
30  years  in  the  rotogravure  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  named  technical 
superintendent  of  Parade’s  Phil¬ 
adelphia  plant,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Ted  Stulz, 
Parade  vicepresident.  Mr. 
Breimhurst  comes  to  Parade 
after  25  years’  service  with  Neo 
Gravure  Printing  Co.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Graf  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  general 
production  manager  of  techni¬ 
cal  operations  at  Belser  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany. 
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mention 

Otis  Chandler  Gives  Mother 


Award  for  Public 

Los  Angeles 

-Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  cited 
for  her  “sinprle-minded  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  civic  betterment,” 
is  the  fourth  person  in  the  81- 
year  history  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  receive  its  Distin- 
piiished  Public  Serv’ice  Award. 

The  award  was  made  at  a  sur- 
prise  presentation  by  her  son, 
K  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  for  her  contribution  to 
the  cultural  development  of  the 
community. 

The  award  marked  her  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  create  the 
.Music  Center,  dedicated  to  the 
performing:  arts. 

Mr.  Chandler  said: 

“We  have  watched  her  make 
literally  thousands  of  personal 
and  telephone  calls,  soliciting 
funds,  organizing  volunteer 
workers,  following  through  on 


Service 

the  million  and  on3  details  in¬ 
volved  in  a  campaign  of  this 
magnitude. 

“Under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Chandler,  the  campaign  has 
raised  not  one  or  two,  but 
almost  $13  million  for  the  Music 
Center,  and  that  is  why  con¬ 
struction  is  under  way  today, 
and  why  we  all  will  soon  enjoy 
this  l)eautiful  new  facility  here 
in  our  Los  Angeles  Civic 
Center.” 

Mrs.  Chandler  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  service  of  The 
Times-Mirror  Co. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Public  Service  Award 
has  gone  to  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  for¬ 
mer  t'ditor-in-chief  of  the  Times; 
the  late  Kyle  Palmer,  its  former 
political  editor,  and  Mrs.  Norma 
Goodhue,  former  club  editor. 


New  Board  Members 
.\t  Advertisings  .Ageney 

Milwaukee 

William  G.  McMacklin  and 
Kdward  F.  Ritz  have  been 
elected  to  the  l)oard  of  Klau-Van 
Pieter.son-Dunlap  Inc.  and  Mr. 
Ritz  has  l)een  appointed  the 
corporation’s  secretary.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Macklin,  who  has  been  with 
United  Press  International  and 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company, 
i.s  in  charge  of  the  agency’s  PR. 
Mr.  Ritz  is  in  charge  of  media- 
international  marketing. 

• 

Columbia  Promotes  2 

Promotion  of  Jonas  Rosen- 
field  Jr.,  from  vice-president  in 
I  charge  of  advertising,  publicity 
and  exploitation,  to  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  was  announced  this  week. 
Robert  S.  Ferguson  moved  up 
from  director  of  advertising, 
publicity  and  exploitation  to 
executive  in  charge  of  the  world¬ 
wide  activities  of  these  depart¬ 
ments. 

• 

On  Governor’s  Staff 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A.  James  Reichley,  33,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Potfsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
novelist  and  political  writer,  has 
•  been  designated  by  Gov.-elect 
William  W.  Scranton  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  charge  of  legislation. 


Ken  S.mitii — to  journalism 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  after 
.serving  as  i)ublic  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  Western  Air  Lines. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tom  W’illow,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal — to  head  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  branch  office,  Atlanta,  of 
Frank  Associates,  national  in¬ 
dustrial  communications  sei^dce. 
*  ♦  » 

Bill  Roger.s,  political  writer 
for  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
— to  administrative  assistant  to 
U.S.  Rep.  Pat  Martin. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Wallace,  former  car¬ 
rier,  reporter  and  sports  txlitor, 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin  — 
making  a  missionary  tour 
around  the  world. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walt  Gr.ay,  formerly  general 
assignment  reporter,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle — to  Associated 
Press  bureau,  San  Diego. 

*  * 

Paul  Carroll,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  *—  to 
reporter  in  Westerly,  R.  L,  for 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

<•<  *  * 

ViRA  Parker,  former  society 
and  social  editor,  Westport 
(Conn.)  Tovm  Crier,  and  assist¬ 
ant  society  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald — 
rejoins  Town  Crier  as  Weston 
editor. 
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H.  K.  McCann,  Wife 
Killed  in  Car  Crash 

Harrison  King  McCann,  82, 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Barstow 
McCann,  were  killed  Dec.  21  in 
an  auto  accident  on  the  Long 
Island  Expressway. 

Mr.  McCann  retired  as  lK)ard 
chairman  of  McCann-Erickson 
in  1958  after  more  than  46 
years  with  the  agency.  He  came 
to  New  York  from  Maine  short¬ 
ly  after  1900.  In  1911,  after 
holding  various  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  jobs,  he  joined  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  head 
of  its  ad  department. 

He  offered  to  set  up  an  agency 
to  handle  advertising  for  all  of 
Standard’s  divisions,  promising 
to  take  care  of  all  employes  in 
the  department.  Standard 
agreed,  and  in  1912  he  estab¬ 
lished  H.  K.  McCann  Company. 
In  1930,  he  merged  with  A.  W. 
Erick.son  Company.  Mr.  Erick¬ 
son  died  in  1936. 

♦  *  * 

Jay  P.  Smith,  72.  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Trav¬ 
erse  City  (Mich.)  Record- 
Eagle;  Dec.  24.  He  retired  last 
December.  In  the  newspaper 
field  56  years,  he  had  .staited 
with  Traverse  City  Eagle,  later 
worked  on  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  came  to  the  Record- 
Eagle  in  1921. 


Obituary 


Samuel  A.  Meyer,  82,  once 
j)  u  1)  1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the  Newport 
(Calif.)  News;  Dec.  20.  As  a 
printer,  he  formerly  was  with 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Trib¬ 
une,  later  ownetl  newspapers  in 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  and 
worked  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Express.  He  bought 
the  Newport  News  in  1922  and 
founded  the  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Herald  in  1923.  Mr. 
.Meyer  retirc'd  in  1946. 

♦  4:  * 

George  S.  Crapo,  65,  a  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Dec.  24. 
He  joined  the  Inquirer  in  1922 
and  served  in  several  posts,  in¬ 
cluding  assistant  city  editor  and 
|)romotion  manager.  He  was 
named  a  director  in  1929.  In 
1930  he  went  to  Paris  and  be¬ 
came  associated  with  a  news- 
l)aper  and  magazine  group. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Maxson  Smith,  91, 
former  editorial  writer  on  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal  and 
Detroit  News;  Dec.  23.  He  was 
an  editorial  writer  from  1919 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  puf/c  81) 

to  1949,  and  also  wrote  a  book 
about  a  trip  to  Alaska  in  1937. 
*  *  * 

Stephen  R.  Fuss,  42,  busi¬ 
ness  inanaRer  and  controller  of 
the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley 
Daily  News  and  New  Kensing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispat  eh;  Dec. 
23.  He  had  Ijeen  a  director  and 
officer  of  the  News  Printing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News;  Endean  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Dispatch;  and  News- 
Record  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Butler  County  (Pa.)  News- 
Record  and  the  North  Hill 
News  Record. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mark  V.  Hannakord,  (56, 
formei-  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 
artist;  Dec.  IG.  He  was  a  staff 


artist  for  the  Times  20  years, 
leaving  in  1945  to  join  an  ad¬ 
vertising  firm. 

«  *  * 

Bessie  Gowan  Ferguso.n,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail; 
Dec.  19.  With  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  early  in  her 
newspaper  career,  Miss  Fergu¬ 
son  was  Globe  and  Mail  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  from  1936  until  1946. 
She  retired  in  1952. 


Thomas  W.  Ingouisby,  77, 
former  Nebraska  manager  of 
United  Press;  Dec.  27.  Mr.  In- 
goldsby,  who  spent  30  years  with 
UP,  l>egan  as  a  combination 
telegrapher-reporter  in  1913.  He 
later  was  p.r.  director  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Nebraska 
and  in  1960  liecame  managing 
t“ditor  of  the  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz. 
More  recently,  he  was  in  public 
relations  work. 


ABITIBI  EXECUTIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


D.  W.  AMBRIDGE 


P.  E.  ROBERTS 


Douglas  W.  Ambridge  will  become  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Paul  E. 
Roberts,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  effective  February  1, 1963 
acci.>rding  to  an  announcement  made  following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  .Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

N,r.  Ambridge  first  joined  Abitibi  in  1923  and  since  that  time  his 
business  career  has  been  devoted  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  After  an 
absence  of  many  years,  four  of  which  were  in  the  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Munitions  and  Supply  during  the  last  war,  he  rejoined  Abitibi  in 
1946  as  President.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Montreal 
Trust  Company,  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited  and  several  other 
important  Canadian  companies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  McGill  University,  Board  of  Trustees,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and 
is  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Heart  Foundation.  Mr.  Ambridge  holds 
an  honorary  degree  from  Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Mr.  Roberts  joined  Abitibi  in  1949  as  Manager  of  New  Developments 
and  a  member  of  the  Management  Committee.  In  1953  he  was  appointed 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Alaska  Pine  &  Cellulose  Limited 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  company  in  which 
Abitibi  had  a  large  interest.  He  returned  to  Abitibi  in  October  1955  as  a 
Vice-President  and  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  Abitibi 
Corporation,  Alpena,  Michigan.  In  June  1959,  he  was  appointed  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President  and  elected  to  Abitibi's  Board  of  Directors  on 
October  11, 1961.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  Past-Chairman  of  the  Western  Section 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


Plez  R.  Pettit,  a  longtime 
advertising  executive  on  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  died 
Chri.stmas  Day  in  Memphis.  He 
was  69.  He  retired  several  years 
ago  when  he  was  advertising 
director  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.  Before  starting  his  ad  career 
he  was  part  owner  of  a  clothing 
.store  in  Shelby\'ille,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

Lenore  H.  White,  70,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington  and  daughter  of 
E.  J.  “Stroller”  White,  early-day 
Alaskan  newspaperman,  Dec. 

She  was  a  Los  Angeles  journal- 
i.sm  teacher  for  30  years. 

*  * 

William  H.  Chew,  91,  i*ditor 
of  the  weekly  Salem  (N.  J.) 
Standard  and  Jersey  man;  Dec. 
17.  He  wrote  “Comments  from 
an  Easy  Chair.”  His  la.st  column 
was  published  a  week  before  he 
died. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  Pai’l  V.  Hanson,  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New'  York  and 
Boston  for  many  years;  Dec.  24. 
He  was  67.  He  w'as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Paul  Block  and 
Associates,  predecessor  company 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
Inc. 

• 

'  Sytlney  D.  Srott,  72, 
Vancouver  Newsman 

Vancou\t,r,  B.  C. 

Sydney  D.  Scott,  72,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  Province  14  years 
ago,  died  suddenly  Dec.  21  at 
his  West  Vancouver  home. 

His  father.  Dr.  S.  D.  Scott, 

I  was  once  editor  of  the  Vancou- 
;  ver  News  Advertiser,  and  for 
!  20  years  editor  of  the  Saint 
John  (N.B.)  Sun.  He  later  be- 
;  came  editor  of  the  Province. 

Sydney  Scott’s  tw'in,  Cecil, 
was  for  many  years  magazine 
editor  and  business  editor  of  the 
,  Province.  Cecil  died  in  1946. 

A  brother,  Gordon,  is  senior 
police  court  magistrate  here 
and  another  brother,  Morley,  is 
I  a  senior  officer  of  Canada’s  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs  Department.  Also 
among  the  survivors  is  a  son, 
Stephen,  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Sydney  Scott  joined  the  Prov- 
nice  as  assistant  city  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  service  overseas  during 
the  First  World  War  and  a 
brief  stint  as  city  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  World.  He  was  made 
managing  editor  in  1942  and 
retired  six  years  later. 

• 

Roy  Clippiiiger  Dies 

Carmi,  Ill. 

Roy  Clippinger,  76,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Times, 
and  former  southern  Illinois 
congressman,  died  Dec.  24.  His 
widow,  Velda  T.,  will  continue 
publication  of  the  Times. 


Egyptian  News 
Agency  Expands 
To  60  Nations 

Ro.me 

The  Egyptian  agency  Middle 
East  News  w'ill  make  Rome  the 
European  hub  of  a  newsgather¬ 
ing  and  distributing  network 
stretching  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Jakarta. 

With  headquarters  in  Cairo, 
the  agency  now  has  bureaus  or 
correspondents  in  30  countries 
and  by  the  end  of  1963  will  be 
operating  in  30  more. 

Middle  East  News  was  formed 
in  1955,  but  until  last  year  it 
concentrated  primarily  on  op¬ 
erations  w'ithin  the  Arab  world. 
In  1961,  the  agency  was  reor¬ 
ganized  with  Zein  Nagati  as 
general  manager.  Mr.  Nagati 
formerly  was  news  editor  for 
Associated  Press  in  Cairo,  and 
later  he  was  chief  of  bureau  for 
Agence  Belga  in  Egj'pt. 

Mr.  Nagati  describes  the 
agency  as  a  “private  company 
within  the  framework  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  organization.”  The  latter 
comprises  two  other  private, 
profit-making  companies,  the 
National  Publications  House 
and  the  National  Distribution 
Company.  Through  book-pub¬ 
lishing,  printing,  translating, 
and  distribution  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  these  latter  or¬ 
ganizations  make  enough  profits 
to  help  finance  the  initial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Middle  Ea.st  News. 

The  agency  also  has  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  from  its  tele¬ 
vision,  photos,  feature,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  serv’ices  and  expects  soon 
to  begin  a  regular  news  dis¬ 
tribution  operation  abroad. 

“We  intend  to  cover  Africa 
with  African  staffers,”  Mr. 
Nagati  said.  “We  will  have  cor¬ 
respondents  fully  conversant 
with  the  language  and  culture 
of  the  areas  they  cover.” 

The  agency  already  has 
opened  bureaus  in  Somalia, 
Mali,  Guinea,  Ghana,  and  ETthi- 
opia.  These  far-flung  points  are 
linked  to  Europe  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  through  a  communica¬ 
tions  system.  Middle  East  News 
has  its  own  radio-teletype  sys¬ 
tem  spanning  the  Mediter- 


;ars  later. 

Haynie,  editorial  car- 
^  toonist  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Carmi,  Ill.  Courier-Journal,  is  on  the  1962 
iger,  76,  editor  and  list  of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber 
the  Daily  Times,  of  Commerce  citing  the  “top  10 
southern  Illinois  young  men”  in  the  country, 
died  Dec.  24.  His  Also  namini  is  Jules  Bergman, 
T.,  will  continue  science  editor  of  American 
'  the  Times.  Broadcasting  Company. 
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report  on  a  scientific 
research  program  j 


kjcientific  research  grants  are  made  each  year  by  the  Cereal  Institute  for  experimental  and 
library  research.  Findings  from  this  research  are  made  available  through  published  reports,  leaflets, 
and  in  educational  messages. 


During  1962,  Cereal  Institute  grants  are  supporting  research  at  the  following  universities 


Department  of  Internal  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Literature  Research,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Departments  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  California 

School  of  Medicine,  Marquette  University 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


Strike  Reduces 
2  Manila  Dailies 
To  Weekly  Issues 

Manila 

The  77-day  strike  against 
three  dailies  published  by  Her¬ 
ald  Publications  Inc.  has  ended 
with  two  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
duced  to  weeklies. 

The  long  suspension  crippled 
El  Debate,  Asia’s  only  Spanish- 
language  daily,  and  Mahuhay, 
a  Tagalog  daily. 

But  the  company  was  able  to 
continue  regular  publication  of 
the  English  -  language  Philip¬ 
pines  Herald. 

El  Debate  will  appear  as  a 
Sunday  and  Mabuhay  as  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  special  section  of  the 
Herald  to  determine  if  public 
"support  can  be  restored  to  effect 
resumption  on  a  more  frequent 
basis,  P.  K.  Macker,  publisher, 
said. 

The  strike  by  a  plant-wide 
union  ended  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  an  unconditional  return 
to  work.  The  Herald  continued 
because  the  union  failed  to  win 
less  than  half  the  backing  of  all 
departments,  Mr.  Macker  said. 

During  the  strike’s  first  30 
days  all  personnel  reporting 
spent  24  hours  daily  in  the 
plant.  Despite  many  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  the  strike  appeared  a  fail¬ 
ure  after  45  days  as  personnel 
began  to  trickle  back  to  work. 
• 

Named  to  ABC  Staff 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
S.  Hansen  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  public  relations 
and  education  staff  has  been 
announced  by  Alan  T.  Wolcott, 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Hansen  will  assist  in 
creative  writing  and  production 
of  public  relations  and  educa¬ 
tional  materials  for  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Prior  to  joining  the  ABC 
staff,  Mr.  Hansen  was  director 
of  Publicity  Services  for  Doug¬ 
las  Durkin  Associates. 


Long  Publication 
Record  Is  ISoted 

Frederick,  Md. 

The  17  employes  of  the  Fred¬ 
erick  Post  and  News  who  have 
been  with  the  organization  for 
25  years  or  more  were  honored 
at  the  paper’s  Christmas  Party. 
William  T.  Delaplaine,  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  News,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  evening  daily 
has  not  missed  an  edition  on  a 
regular  day  of  publication  since 
it  started  Oct.  15,  1883. 

Honored  guest  at  the  dinner 
was  William  S.  Bennett,  87, 
pressman  who  was  on  duty  more 
than  60  years  prior  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  .several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Delaplaine  said  color  ad¬ 
vertising  had  increased  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  past  year. 
• 

Circulation  Soars 
In  Sales  Contest 

Phoenix 

Record  circulation  boosts  for 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  recent  contests  conducted 
among  district  sales  advisors, 
according  to  Edward  W.  John¬ 
son,  circulation  director. 

The  Republic’s  circulation 
gained  by  11,803  during  a  three- 
month  contest  which  ended  Dec. 
13.  The  morning  newspaper’s 
Sunday  circulation  now  is  212,- 
300  and  its  daily  circulation 
143,100. 

The  Gazette’s  home  deliveries 
increased  by  15,511  during  a 
four-month  period  ending  Dec. 
13,  bringing  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  to  89,430. 

• 

Name  Simplified 

Casper,  Wyo. 

The  names  of  Casper’s  after¬ 
noon  daily  and  the  morning- 
Sunday  edition  have  been 
changed  “as  a  means  of  simpli¬ 
fying  the  somewhat  unwieldy 
nomenclature  that  has  g^rown  out 
of  previous  acquisitions.”  The 
afternoon  paper  will  be  known 
as  the  Casper  Tribune,  dropping 
Herald  from  its  title.  The  Sun¬ 
day  paper  will  have  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  Casper  Star-Trilmne 
I  instead  of  Casper  Tribune- 
I  Herald  and  Casper  Morning 
I  .SVor.  The  Star  is  a  five-day-a- 
week  morning  paper. 


^  Al  Taylor’s  PROVEN  , 

I  Coin  Operated  Newsstands  SALES 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp.  *  revenue 

i  II4M  Hart  St..  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


OFF-DUTY  GAL  EDITOR  RELAXES — Away  from  her  desk  as  editor  of 
United  Press  Internation's  The  Ocean  Press,  transatlantic  radio  daily 
newspaper  aboard  major  steamship  lines,  Lillian  O'Connell  relaxes  on 
hood  of  her  Porsche  which  she  drives  in  sports  car  rallies.  Note  collec¬ 
tion  of  trophies  and  copy  of  The  Ocean  Press. 


Voyagers  Get  News 
Via  Ocean  Press 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Even  when  folks  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  they  like  to  know 
they’ll  still  get  their  daily  fare 
of  world  news. 

Keeping  people  at  sea  from 
being  at  sea  newswise  has  been 
the  job  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  Ocean  Press  division, 
established  in  1931  to  supply 
news  dispatches  via  radio  to 
vessels  at  sea  and  which  in 
1932  began  distribution  of  a 
daily  newspaper  aboard  shops  of 
the  United  States  Lines. 

Today,  the  .ships  of  all  major 
American  and  foreign  lines  rely 
on  Ocean  Press  for  UPI-filed 
spot  news  stories.  These  vessels 
include  29  ocean  liners  of  vari¬ 
ous  steamship  companies  which 
publish  a  nautical  newspaper. 

Gal  Editor 

According  to  Lillian  O’Con¬ 
nell,  editor  of  the  Ocean  Press 
since  1951,  UPI-filed  spot  news 
is  supplied  for  the  front  pages 
of  newspapers  published  aboard 


ships  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  Holland- America  Line, 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  and 
American  Export  Lines.  Inside 
pages  of  the  14-inch  by  llMi- 
inch,  four-  to  16-page  news¬ 
papers  contain  stories  and 
pictures  on  various  ports  of  call, 
places  of  interest,  food  and 
drink,  restaurants,  products  of 
the  countries  on  the  ship’s 
itinerary  and  similar  items  of 
appeal  to  the  traveler  aboard 
ship. 

Other  editorial  matter  in¬ 
cludes  UPI  features  of  general 
interest,  columns  on  Hollywood, 
tv,  hi-fi,  photography  and  books, 
plus  United  Features  Syndicate 
cartoons  and  puzzles. 

“Every  ship  passenger,  officer 
and  crewman  receives  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  each  morning 
free  of  charge,”  Mrs.  O’Connell 
said.  “These  newspapers  are 
read  for  their  news,  features 
and  advertisements,  and  are 
taken  ashore  as  shopping  guides 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Latest  survey  shows 

84%  of  U.S.  families 
save  trading  stamps 

Each  year  the  public  opinion  and  marketing  research  firm  of  Benson  & 

Benson,  Inc.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  conducts  a  survey  on  trading 
stamps.  The  surveys  are  independent,  impartial  and  scientifically  con¬ 
structed,  based  on  accurate  cross-sections  of  people  across  the  nation. 

Saving  up  8%  over  1961 

In  1962  one  or  more  members  of  45,864,000  families  in  the  United  States 
saved  stamps  for  redemption.  This  is  84%  of  the  total  number  of  families. 

It  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000  families  over  1961. 


•  M' 


Sizeable  gains  with  all  occupations 
Stamps  continued  to  grow  in  popularity  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  occupations.  Gains  of  anywhere  from  5 
to  15%  over  last  year  were  registered  in  each  of 
five  major  occupation  groups  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey,  which  ranged  from  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  to  farm  and  farm  labor. 

Higher  income  groups  biggest  savers 
In  households  with  wage  earners  making  under 
$3000, 75%  saved  stamps;  in  the  $3000-4,999  group, 
85%  saved  stamps;  in  the  $5000-6999  group,  88% 
saved  stamps,  and  where  family  income  was  $7000 
and  over,  867c  saved  stamps. 

All  regions  save  stamps 

In  the  five  major  regions  of  the  country,  78  to  87% 
of  households  saved  stamps,  with  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  in  West,  Southwest  and  North  Central 
regions.  The  Southeast  was  East,  837c;  West, 
857c,  and  Southwest  and  North  Central,  87%. 

Saving  up  6%  among  farm  families 
In  the  nation’s  farm  areas  4,162,000  households 
saved  stamps,  a  gain  of  67c  over  last  year.  This  was 
777c  of  all  farm  families. 

Large  families  are  big  savers 

Large  families  proved  more  inclined  to  save  stamps 


than  small  families.  Ninety  percent  of  households 
with  five  or  more  persons  saved  stamps. 

Variation  by  age  groups 

The  greatest  number  of  stamp  savers  were  found  in 
the  35-49  age  group.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  the 
households  polled  in  this  category  said  they  save 
stamps,  an  increase  of  11%  over  1961.  Stamp  savers 
in  the  21-34  age  group  were  at  857o,  and  in  the  50 
and  over  group  at  789c. 

Better  educated  people  are  bi^er  savers 
Persons  with  high  school  and  college  educations 
were  bigger  stamp  savers  than  those  with  grammar 
school  only.  Percentages  were  87%  for  high  school, 
829^1  for  college,  80%  for  grammar  school. 

Legislative  control  not  favored 

Despite  major  attacks  by  the  commercial  oppo¬ 
nents  of  stamps,  the  vast  majority  of  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  legislation  restricting  trading 
stamps,  with  only  6%— the  same  figure  as  last  year 
—saying  they  favored  some  legislative  curb. 
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Ocean  News 

(Conthnu'd  from  page  34) 


and  finally  stowed  away  at  home 
as  souvenirs.” 

Favorite  Storv- 

Mrs.  O’Connell,  who  pot  her 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  Degi'ee 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1949,  said  that  a  favorite 
story  around  her  office  is  the 
one  about  a  well-knowm  news¬ 
paper  editor  cro.ssing  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Seeing  pas.sengers  still 
searching  their  copies  of  the 
ship’s  newspaper  late  in  the 
afternoon  for  something  they 
may  have  missed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  editor  remai’ked  that  he 
wished  hi.s  newspaper  at  home 
was  read  with  such  thorough¬ 
ness  and  intensity. 

“I  have  always  suspected  this 
story  was  dreamed  up  by  Ocean 
Press’  advertising  sales  staff,” 
Mrs.  O’Connell  smiled.  “How¬ 
ever  apociyphal  it  may  be,  it 
does  have  a  basis  in  tinith.” 

Ocean  Press  Ads 

And  speaking  of  Ocean  Press 
advertising,  here  are  .some  per¬ 
tinent  facts  about  buying  ad 
space  in  a  sea-going  newspaper. 

For  example,  ROP,  per  inch, 
per  month  ad  rates  run  $18.75. 
Rates  cover  one  issue  per  voy¬ 


age  on  all  ships  crossing  in  one 
direction  or  Westbound  (from 
Europe)  during  one  month. 
Rates  for  tw’o  or  more  issues  i)ro 
rata.  Rates  for  the  round  trip 
are  twice  the  $18.75  rate. 

Ocean  Press  offers  time  dis¬ 
counts  ranging  from  10%  for 
six  consecutive  months  up  to 
20  •''o  for  12  consecutive  months, 
with  a  minimum  term  of  four 
months  and  a  minimum  space 
of  three  inches.  Billing  is 
handled  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Agency  commission  is  the  usual 
15%  with  cash  discount  of  2'’c, 
10  days. 

Editions  are  prepared  and 
printed  six  times  a  year — Jan.- 
Feb.;  Mareh-April;  May-June; 
.luly-Aug.;  Sept.-Oct.;  and  Nov'.- 
Dec.  Advertisers  are  required 
to  fumish  mats  or  complete 
plates.  Halftones  take  an  85 
sci'een.  Ocean  Press’  columns 
run  five  to  the  page  and  run 
1  and  15/1(5  inches  in  width  and 
13  inches  in  depth. 

Fonns  close  in  New  York  six 
weeks  in  advance,  and  ads  lim¬ 
ning  on  contract  are  continued 
from  edition  to  edition  unless 
new  copy  is  received  by  closing 
date,  such  as  Nov.  16  for  the 
Jan.-Feb.  edition. 

Four  Masllifads 

Acconling  to  Mrs.  O’Connell, 
the  papers  are  distributed  four 
or  more  mornings  of  every  trip. 
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inbound  and  outbound,  and  are 
issued  under  four  different  mast¬ 
heads  aboard  the  luxury  liners 
of  four  ship  lines:  Ocean  Press 
is  published  aboard  United 
States  Lines’  S.S,  United  States 
and  S.S.  America;  Sun-Lane 
News  goes  to  passengers  aboard 
American  Export  Lines’  S.S. 
Constitution,  S.S.  Independence 
and  the  S.S.  Atlantic;  Ocean 
Post  is  the  daily  published 
aboard  Holland-America  Line’s 
S.S.  Rotterdam,  S.S.  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  S.S.  Statendam, 
S.S.  Maasdam  and  the  S.S. 
Ryndam;  Good  Neighbor  goes 
to  passengers  aboaixl  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines’  S.S.  Brasil 
and  the  S.S.  Argentina. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
Good  Neighbor,  the  editions  of 
these  ships’  newspapers  .are  jire- 
pared  in  New  York  on  a  bi¬ 
monthly  schedule  and  the  papers 
are  deliveied  to  each  shij*  jirior 
to  its  sailing. 

Front  Pages  Blank 

“Each  edition  is  prepared  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  issues  to 
enable  the  jiaper  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  daily,”  Mrs.  O’Con¬ 
nell  explained.  “Front  jiages  are 
left  blank.  UPI,  through  the 
coastal  radio  station  facilities 
of  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  sends  news 
dispatches  each  day  to  the  ships 
at  sea. 

“These  dispatches,  which  in¬ 
clude  national  and  inteimational 
news,  stock  market  quotations, 
business  news,  sports  and 
weather  bulletins,  are  edited 
aboai-d  ship  and  delivered  to  the 
ship’s  printer  who  makes  up  the 
front  page  of  each  moiming  edi¬ 
tion.”  she  said. 

Mrs.  O’Connell  added  that 
Ocean  Press  also  represents 
foui‘  papers  published  aboaitl 
foreign  vessels  and  all  put  to 
bed  in  the  same  manner.  Cunaixl 
Line’s  Ocean  Times  and  Canadi¬ 
an  Pacific  Steamship  Company’s 
Empress  Neivs  both  come  out  of 
London.  Radioed  UPI  news  is 
printed  on  the  front  page  and 
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on  part  of  the  back  page  of  the.se 
two  papers  which  cover  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Maiy, 
Mauretania,  Caronia,  Carinthia, 
Franconia,  Carmania,  Sylvania, 
Empress  of  Britain,  Empress  of 
Canada  and  the  Empress  of 
England. 

L’A  tlantique,  published  aboard 
the  French  Line’s  France  and 
Flandre,  is  prepared  in  Paris 
on  a  four-month  schedule.  News 
is  printed  on  the  center  spread 
pages.  Corriere  del  Mare  is 
published  for  Italian  Line’s 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Cristoforo 
Colombo,  Saturnia  and  the 
Vulcania  in  Genoa,  Italy.  UPI 
news  is  iirinttil  in  these  ships’ 
daily  newspapers  on  the  front 
and  back  pages. 

O’C.onnell  Clan 

Ml'S.  O’Connell  is  married  to 
former  newsman  Thomas  C. 
O’Connell,  now  public  relations 
manager  of  Stephen  Goerl  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
counselor  to  North  German 
Lloyd  Passenger  Agency,  Inc. 
(E&P,  Nov.  17,  page  50). 

The  O’Connells  live  on  Long 
Island  and  have  a  12-year-old 
daughter  Erica  Lynn  who,  they 
opine,  “seems  to  want  to  be  a 
writer.” 

One  might  reasonably  assume 
that  being  allied  with  the  sea 
and  ships  as  they  are  by  virtue 
of  their  jobs  and  place  of  abode, 
the  O’Connells  would  be  boating 
buffs  during  their  off-duty  bool's. 

Far  from  it.  Both  are  sports 
car  buffs. 

Mrs.  O’Connell  has  a  mania 
for  sports  car  rallies  and  gym¬ 
khanas.  She  drives  a  1960 
Porsche  1600  Super  in  competi¬ 
tion  on  weekends  “whenever 
time  permits,”  and  has  a  modest 
collection  of  trophies  to  show 
for  it  (see  cut). 

When  you  stop  to  consider 
the  chores  performed  by  Mrs. 
O’Connell  as  editor  of  Ocean 
Press,  you  w'onder  where  she 
gets  the  energy  to  pursue  her 
weekend  interests  of  home,  cars, 
cooking  and  swimming. 

At  Ocean  Press  she  writes 
and  rew'rites  special  interest 
stories,  port  stories,  shopping 
columns  and  picture  captions. 
In  addition,  Mrs.  O’Connell  se¬ 
lects  photos,  makes  up  ads 
(where  no  ad  agency  is  involved, 
such  as  when  an  ad  comes  from 
outside  the  U.S.),  handles  ad¬ 
vertising  ])roduction,  and  lays 
out  the  various  issues. 

She  also  works  closely  with 
the  ad  staff  on  schedules,  place¬ 
ment  of  ads,  copy  changes,  etc., 
and  w’orks  with  the  printer  in 
N.  Y.  on  making  up  inside  pages. 

But,  as  we  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it’s  all  part  of  keeping 
people  at  sea  from  being  at  sea 
newswise. 
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EPARTURES  i  ARRIVALS 
OSITION  REPORTS 
ESERVATIONS 
EATHER  REPORTS 


New  split-second  network  links  airlines 


DATA  COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


Airlines  operate  on  highly  perishable  information.  Useless  if  delayed  or  garbled. 
Requiring  fast,  accurate,  high-capacity  communication  systems. 

Aeronautical  Radio,  "ARINC,”  serving  the  airlines  as  it  has  since  1929,  is  meeting  the 
airline  industry’s  communication  demand  with  its  new  nationwide  Electronic  Switching 
System.  Through  this  system  the  communication  of  the  airlines  will  flow  with  microsecond 
handling  and  computer  accuracy. 

ARINC  is  integrating  and  automating  the  world’s  largest  private  teletypewriter  and  data 
processing  system  with  Collins  Data  Central.  Through  such  networks  airline  managements 
communicate  with  their  nationwide  and  overseas  radiotelephone  air-ground-air  services. 

The  Data  Central,  developed  by  Collins  Radio  Company,  is  an  automatic  teletypewriter 
and  data  switching  exchange  which  combines  high  spe^  communication  and  data  process¬ 
ing  techniques.  It  has  made  electro-mechanical  systems  obsolete  by  eliminating  thtf  manual 
and  mechanical  operations  in  the  vital  switching  and  relaying  processes  of  transmission. 

With  Collins  Data  Central’s  communication-type  processors,  instead  of  manual  relays, 
controlling  an  average  of  80  million  ARINC  transmissions  a  month  — 

•  Messages  are  assembled  and  distributed  in  microseconds. 

•  Member  airlines  can  exchange  information  through  direct  hook-ups. 

•  Message  priorities,  coding,  conversion  and  addressing  are  handled  automatically. 

•  Magnetic  disc  files  and  magnetic  tape  have  multiplied  capacity  for  information 
storage  (a  big  part  of  ARINC’s  job). 

Collins  Data  Central  can  automate  any  large  teletypewriter  network  as  efficiently  as  the 
ARINC  system.  No  other  switching  and  processing  equipment  is  as  flexible.  To  find  out 
how  airline,  railroad  and  other  large  teletypewriter  networks  are  using  Collins  Data  Central 
to  increase  communication  speed,  accuracy  —  and  to  reduce  costs,  write:  Communication 
and  Data  Systems  Division. 


COLUNS  RADIO  COMPANY 
Dallas  *  Cedar  Rapids 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York 
International  Division,  Dallas 
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ARBITRATION  CASES  SHOW; 


Soft  Job,  Good  Pay 
In  Newspaper  Shop 


When  it  comes  to  soft  jobs 
and  good  pay,  consider  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

The  entire  operation  in  one 
shop,  according  to  a  recent  arbi¬ 
tration  decision  affecting  a  New 
York  City  newspaper,  “consisted 
of  patting  the  sides  of  the  bun¬ 
dles  by  hand.” 

The  men  employed  in  the 
“patting”  room  receive  about 
$7,000  a  year. 

Who  PukliPit  Butifm? 

Mechanization  has  reached 
such  a  state  of  perfection  in  the 
mail  room  that  another  arbitra¬ 
tor  was  called  upon  to  decide 
which  of  two  unions  should  be 
in  charge  of  the  moving  belt 
carrying  newspapers  from  the 
presses  to  the  loading  platfonn. 

The  quarrel  was  between  the 
deliverers  and  the  mailers  (a 
branch  of  the  printers’  union). 
The  arbitrator  described  the 
problem  as  follows: 

“Formerly  the  mailers  had 
placed  the  tied  bundles  onto 
tables  and  moved  them  to  an 
area  near  the  door  leading  to 
the  loading  platform.  At  this 
point  the  deliverers  pushed  the 
tables  the  remaining  distance 
in  the  mail  room,  through  the 
door  and  on  to  the  platfonn. 

“When  conveyor  belts  were 
in.stalled  leading  from  the  wire- 
tying  machines  to  the  loading 
platform  the  need  for  the  roll¬ 
ing  tables  was  eliminated.  The 
buttons  activating  the  belts 
were  located  on  the  platform.” 

Who  was  to  have  charge  of 
pushing  the  buttons?  The  arbi¬ 
trator  assigned  the  “control  over 
buttons  activating  the  belts”  to 
the  deliverers. 

2  or  3  Men? 

Do  you  remember  when  the 
mail  room  resembled  a  bee-hive 
of  activity,  scores  of  men  work¬ 
ing  elbow-to-elbow,  tying  rope 
around  bundles  as  deftly  as  Boy 
Scouts,  tossing  heaxy  stacks  up 
and  down,  all  in  a  compact  area 
messy  with  loose  paper  and 
reeking  of  sour  paste  odor? 

Now,  as  unions  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  three  men  to  a  machine 
where  only  two  might  be  needed, 
arbitrators  try  to  hold  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  fair  day’s  work 
for  a  fair  day’s  pay.  One  of 
them  examined  the  conditions 
in  a  modernized  mail  room  and 
i-eported  as  follows: 

“The  new  system  involves 
thiee  automatic  machines,  ar- 
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ranged  in  sequence  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  feet,  on  a  90-degree 
left-angle  turn.  The  papers  come 
up  from  the  press  room  on  an 
escalator,  flowing  overhead  into 
a  stacker.  This  machine  auto¬ 
matically  counts,  rotates,  stacks, 
and  then  delivers  piles  of  papers 
in  units  of  25,  50  or  100,  eject¬ 
ing  the  completed  stack  me¬ 
chanically  on  to  a  wire  mesh 
belt. 

“This  belt  curv’es  to  the  left 
and  has  a  metal  shield  to  guide 
the  stack  around  to  the  auto¬ 
matic  undenvrapper  machine. 
Here  a  bottom  wrapper  is  me¬ 
chanically  added  by  electronic- 
control  w'hich  also  spaces  the 
outgoing  stacks.  Then  the  stack 
moves  forward  on  power  rollers 
to  a  gravity  incline,  where  it 
slides  forw'ard  toward  the  table 
of  the  automatic  tying  machine. 

.4  Modes!  Push 

“There  is  no  automatic  pusher, 
and  the  stack  must  be  given  a 
modest  manual  push  to  be  placed 
properly  on  the  bed  of  the  ty¬ 
ing  machine.  Its  impact  propels 
the  pi-eceding  bundle  out  of  the 
machine,  where  it  is  engaged  by 
a  power  roller  and  pulled  on  to 
grav'ity  rollers  descending  to  the 
delivery-chute  conveyor.  The  ty¬ 
ing  machine  is  automatic,  and  is 
activated  electronically. 

“Under  the  two-man  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  operation,  one  man 
stands  at  the  stack.  He  straight¬ 
ens  stacks  as  needed,  pulls 
‘paster’  bundles  and  places  them 
in  a  hand  truck,  sets  off  a  jam 
sequence  when  the  stacker  ma¬ 
chine  fails,  signals  a  press  stop 
when  the  stacker  line  jams,  and 
may  reload  the  paper  roll  on  the 
wrapper. 

“'The  second  man  stands  on 
the  input  side  of  the  tying  ma¬ 
chine,  facing  the  belt  and,  be¬ 
yond  this,  a  table  of  flats.  As  the 
completed  stack  comes  from  the 
wrapper,  he  adds  a  top  wrapper 
with  his  left  hand  while  using 
his  right  to  push  the  stack  into 
the  tier  and  the  tied  bundle 
comes  out.  He  may  also  repair 
wire  breaks.” 

The  third  man’s  job  was  to 
place  the  top  wrapper  on  the 
stack,  replace  the  paper  rolls 
on  the  underw'rapper  and  when 
necessary  help  out  on  jams  in 
the  stacker  line. 

The  union  had  a  better  job 
in  mind  for  the  third  man.  It 
wanted  him  to  be  stationed  on 
the  outside  of  the  tying  machine 
to  pull  out  the  flnished  bundles 


so  that  the  man  on  the  input 
side  need  not  push  them  with 
the  incoming  stack. 

But  the  arbitrator  said ;  Third 
man  out! 

In  another  plant  the  photo¬ 
engravers  union  objected  to 
$160-a-week  journeymen  doing 
both  black-and-white  and  color 
plate  production.  They  asked  for 
separate  shops  and  separate 
crews  but  the  publisher  won  his 
case  for  maintaining  the  right 
to  transfer  crews  depending  on 
the  flow  of  work. 

Manning  of  PrcMes 

Pressmen  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  some  instances  in  slowing 
down  units  engineered  for  high¬ 
speed  operation.  A  press  de¬ 
signed  to  run  at  60,000  papers 
per  hour  would  be  throttled 
down  to  50,000  but  the  same 
number  of  men  would  be  kept 
on  hand  —  and  on  the  payroll 
—  to  man  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  confronts  an  arbitrator  in 
disputes  involving  press  man¬ 
ning  is  the  lack  of  standards. 
Coupled  with  this  data  failure, 
they  often  say,  is  the  time- 
honored  principle  that  manning 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
bargaining  table,  and  may  the 
stronger  man  prevail. 

A  contract  under  review  in 
an  arbitration  case  this  year 
required  six  journeymen  to  be 
employed  when  three  or  fewer 
units  were  operated.  The  “man¬ 
ning  table”  ran  up  to  15  jour¬ 
neymen  for  10  units.  The  union 
w'as  asking  for  the  assignment 
of  more  men  when  color  cylin¬ 
ders  were  added.  The  arbitra¬ 
tor  reduced  the  required  man¬ 
ning. 

Some  times  a  union  puts  up 
a  squawk  about  using  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  an  arbiter  has  to 
resolve  the  complaint,  as  one 
did  in  the  case  where  men  said 
the  bundle  tying  machine  be¬ 
came  a  hazard  and  hands  were 
burned. 

The  wire,  said  the  judge,  may 
get  hot  enough  to  cause  a  minor 
bum  but  it’s  usually  cooled  otf 
by  the  time  the  bundles  reach 
the  men  on  the  loading  platform. 

On  Safely  Duly 

A  local  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  argued  in  favor  of  having 
more  men  around  when  part  of 
a  crew  w’as  engaged  in  make- 
ready  on  color  plates.  Fewer 
men,  the  union  said,  were  avail¬ 
able  for  safety  duty  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  'The  arbi¬ 
trator  observed  that  even  the 
union  didn’t  press  this  point 
very  hard  and  he  didn’t  see  any 
merit  in  it  at  all. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that 
one  of  the  more  tedious  and 
burdensome  chores  of  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  is  “flying:”  —  taking 


papers  from  the  press  at  vari¬ 
ous  “kicks”  for  numbers  and 
weight.  But  in  recent  arbitra¬ 
tion  awards,  cognizance  has 
been  taken  of  the  way  new  ma¬ 
chinery  relieves  this  task. 

“I  am  not  persuaded,”  said 
an  arbitrator,  “that  the  output 
of  effort  and  energry  called  for 
is  fatiguing,  burdensome,  or  ex¬ 
hausting  to  the  point  that  extra 
manning  is  imperative.  .  .  .” 

Part-Time  ‘Flying’ 

He  found,  from  tests  made 
with  a  tachometer,  that  a  man 
actively  flies  an  escalator 
(“surely  the  most  physically  de¬ 
manding  of  his  duties”)  not 
more  than  about  four  to  four 
and  one-half  hours  a  day,  on 
those  days  when  he  does  not 
leave  early. 

The  man  on  “flying”  duty 
works  no  more  than  40  minutes 
in  the  hour;  he  has  a  40-minute 
lunch  period  and  a  15-minute 
coffee  break,  and  he’s  never  too 
tired  to  work  a  shift  at  another 
plant  on  his  off  days. 

In  a  little  aside  to  the  usual 
arbitration  matters,  one  case  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  printer  getting  a 
day  off  under  the  “bereavement 
pay”  clause  when  a  relative  died 
during  his  vacation  time. 

The  setting  of  “bogus”  has 
made  the  composing  room  the 
butt  of  most  jokes  about  “dead 
horse”  and  featherbedding  in 
the  newspaper  business  —  al¬ 
though  the  Supreme  Court  held 
it  really  wasn’t  featherbedding 
(made- work)  under  the  scope 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  Men 
are  known  to  shy  away  from  the 
“bogus”  hook  and  the  union  dis¬ 
covered  many  instances  where 
little  attention  is  paid  to  en¬ 
forcing  the  reproduction  clauses. 

Horse-Play 

The  composing  room  can  also 
be,  at  times,  the  locale  for  a 
little  horse-play  that  cuts  down 
the  production.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automation  may  or  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
lease  from  boredom  which  some 
workers  have  sought  by  going 
to  such  extremes  that  they  have 
lost  their  jobs. 

One  printer  took  to  setting 
off  firecrackers  everj'  night  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  In  another 
shop  a  small  group  would  start 
up  “sing  along  with  Mitch”  ses¬ 
sions. 

Falling  asleep  at  his  machine 
was  one  thing,  an  arbitrator 
said,  but  playing  bongo  drums 
and  showing  home-made  movies 
added  up  to  “a  sorry  spectacle” 
in  the  case  of  a  man  hired  to 
set  type. 

“It  must  be  recogrnized,”  the 
arbitrator  concluded,  “that  a 
work  place  is  indeed  a  work 
place;  it  is  not  a  hobby  shop.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Best  Picture  Stories 
Compared  to  Words 

By  Bob  Warner 
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A  check  of  picture  editors  on 
what  stories  in  1962  paiticular- 
ly  lent  themselves  to  picture 
coverage  or  illustrations  indi¬ 
cates  that  important  news 
stories  which  are  given  big  play 
on  the  word  side  of  newspapers, 
oftentimes  do  not  qualify  as 
first-rate  picture  stories. 

The  opinions  of  three  picture 
editors  who  are  close  to  the  se¬ 
lection,  handling  and  use  of  pic¬ 
ture  stories  were  stacked  up 
against  AP  and  UPI’s  annual 
poll  of  newspaper  editors  across 
the  country  to  determine  what 
the  big  stories  of  1962  were. 

The  “top-ten”  rate  listing 
compiled  by  UPI  placed  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  Glenn  space 
flight  and  the  “Ole  Miss”  de¬ 
segregation  riots  as  being  re¬ 
spectively  first,  .second  and  third 
top  stories  of  the  year.  The 
seven  other  choices,  in  order  of 
rating,  were:  the  Chinese-In- 
dian  war,  the  steel  price  rise, 
the  stock  market  decline,  thali¬ 
domide-deformed  babies,  the  So¬ 
viet  twin-astronaut  feat,  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  .scandal  and  the 
death  of  MariljTi  Monroe. 

Same  List 

AP’s  list  was  almost  identi¬ 
cal  except  that  it  included  the 
off-year  elections  instead  of  the 
Marilyn  Monroe  story  and  some 
of  the  same  items  were  in  slight¬ 
ly  different  places.  The  top 
three  choices  were  the  same. 

The  comments  received  from 
picture  editors  queried  would 
indicate  that  in  the  future  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  con¬ 
duct  a  separate  poll  for  top 
picture  stories  and  see  where 
coverage  over  the  year  matched 
or  fell  away  from  the  word  side. 

Maury  Falstein,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
for  example,  nominated  the  de¬ 
segregation  riots  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  as  the  top 
picture  story  of  the  year.  “There 
was  a  big  batch  of  really  fine 
photos  on  this  story,  day  after 
day,”  Mr.  Falstein  said.  “This 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
picture  stories  to  come  along  in 
years.” 

U-2  Pix 

“As  far  as  the  Cuban  story 
is  concerned,”  Mr.  Falstein  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  telephoto  U-2  plane 
picture  of  the  missile  site  was 
interesting  but  there  was  no 
drama  in  it,  no  impact.  These 


pictures  were  important,  of 
course,  but  they  lacked  the  hu¬ 
man  interest  which  came  later 
in  the  year,  only  recently,  with 
the  picture  coverage  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  prisoner  release  and 
their  arrival  in  this  country. 

“The  Glenn  flight  and  parades 
was  a  tremendous  continuing 
story  and  interest  in  pictures 
was  very  high.  The  recovery,  I 
think,  was  the  most  interesting 
l)ai  t.  Then  there  was  the  simul¬ 
taneous  parade  and  air  crash  in 
New  York.  There  were  so  many 
good  pictures  on  that  day  that 
we  had  no  room  to  use  all  of 
them.” 

Outside  of  these  two  stories, 
Mr.  Falstein  did  not  see  much 
excitement  or  long-continued 
picture  coverage  in  any  of  the 
other  AP-UPI  listings.  He 
quickly  ticked  them  off,  one  by 
one,  right  down  to  the  death  of 
Marilyn  Monroe  on  the  UPI 
poll. 

“The  only  really  good  shot 
to  come  out  of  the  story  of 
Marilyn  Monroe’s  death  was  of 
Joe  Dimaggio  weeping  at  the 
funeral,”  Mr.  Falstein  com¬ 
mented.  “In  the  main,  however, 
the  word  story  was  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  pictures, 
which  didn’t  have  much  sock  in 
them.  Coverage  of  the  actual 
event,  that  is  Marilyn’s  death, 
was  unimportant.  Actually,  this 
was  not  a  spot  story  type  of 
thing  for  pictures  but  a  library 
affair.  Most  of  the  pictures  used 
day  after  day  were  old  file 
shots.” 

News  &  Pix 

Al  Resch,  photo  editor  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  offered  the  view 
that  “the  top  picture  stories  of 
any  year  .seldom  coincide  with 
the  list  of  top  news  stories.”  He 
pointed  out  that  in  1962  the 
Hong  Kong  refugees  story  and 
the  June  disorders  in  Venezuela 
produced  some  top  quality  pic¬ 
tures  but  that  neither  story 
made  the  AP-UPI  listings. 

Mr.  Resch  said  that  there 
were  two  stories  at  the  top  of 
the  lists  which  were  also  first- 
rate  picture  stories;  the  John 
Glenn  flight  and  the  “Ole  Miss” 
story.  Beyond  these,  “the  Chi¬ 
nese  war  was  a  dud  pictorially, 
mainly  due  to  military  restric¬ 
tions.  The  Cuban  crisis  was  a 
pretty  good  picture  story  but 
all  the  coverage  took  place  un¬ 
der  a  lot  of  restrictions.  On 
Thalidomide,  there  was  a  pretty 
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good  assortment  but  nothing 
outstanding.” 

UPI’s  executive  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Hal  Blumenfeld  said  “there 
were  two  stories  on  which  UPI 
had  to  provide  sustained  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  over  a  period  of 
time  during  the  year.  One  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  many  excellent 
pictures,  while  the  other  —  al¬ 
though  it  produced  some  good 
pictures  —  was  a  di.sappoint- 
ment  over  the  long  haul. 

“The  first  sustained  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  was  during  the 
crisis  and  riots  at  ‘Ole  Miss.’ 
A  lot  of  fine  pictures  came  out 
of  this  coverage  but  I  think  of 
two  in  particular;  Gen.  Walker 
Ijeing  marched  off  at  bayonet 
point  and  students  throwing  pop 
lx)ttles  and  rocks  at  Federal 
marshals. 

“The  Cuban  crisis  also  re¬ 
quired  saturation  coverage  over 
a  i)eriod  of  time  but  I  don’t 
believe  it  produced  one  great 
picture.  There  were  a  few  good 
ones  here  and  there  but  consid¬ 
ering  all  the  jieople,  time  and 
money  that  went  into  this  thing, 
it  just  didn’t  shape  up  as  an 
unusual  picture  story.” 

Photo  l^unguage 

Summing  up  his  feelings 
about  the  news  side  poll  and 
picture  coverage,  Mr.  Blumen¬ 
feld  observed:  “We  still  some¬ 
times  talk  different  languages. 
We  call  photography  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  it  is,  but  sometimes 
there  is  still  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  makes  for  a  solid 
word  story  and  dramatic  pic¬ 
tures  with  impact.” 

Another  point  all  three  edi¬ 
tors  agreed  upon:  From  a  pic¬ 
ture  point  of  view,  America’s 
travelling  first  lady,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  rates  high  on  the  list 
of  any  year’s  top  picture 
stories. 

“In  fact,”  Mr.  Resch  ob¬ 
served,  “the  goings  on  of  the 
whole  Kennedy  family  can  be 
seen  as  just  one  good,  continu¬ 
ous  picture  story,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  producing  interesting 
photo  coverage.” 

Jackie  Kennedy 

“Jackie  Kennedy  produced 
some  excellent  picture  copy  time 
and  again,”  Mr.  Blumenfeld 
said.  “There  was  Jackie  in  a 
bathing  suit,  Jackie  water  ski¬ 
ing,  Jackie  clasping  hands  when 
giving  the  traditional  Indian 
greeting  at  a  hospital  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  Bombay.” 

“Whenever  the  camera  points 
at  Jackie  it  comes  up  with  a 
usable  picture,”  Mr.  Falstein 
commented.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
readership  interest  in  her.  She 
is  beautiful  and  highly  photo¬ 
genic.  I’ll  use  a  picture  of  her 
anytime  it  comes  across  my 
desk.” 


Paper  Assigns 
Helicopter  for 
Public  Service 

Peoria,  Ill. 

A  new  helicopter  was  pressed 
into  serv’ice  immediately  by  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  recently  to 
help  in  the  search  for  a  missing 
child. 

Piloted  by  a  staffer,  Joe  Cor- 
drey,  veteran  helicopter  pilot, 
the  Hughes  269A  (two-place 
utility  model)  carried  a  deputy 
sheriff  over  the  snow-covered 
search  area  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  little  boy. 

The  craft’s  asilstance  was 
also  utilized  at  a  flooded  gravel 
pit,  scene  of  dragging  opera¬ 
tions.  By  hovering  just  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  ’copter  enabled 
searchers  to  see  far  deeper  into 
the  pond  than  was  possible  from 
the  surface. 

Swift  Transportation 

Henry  P.  Slane,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal  Star, 
said  he  was  pleased  that  the 
first  assignment  for  the  heli¬ 
copter  was  one  of  community 
seiwice. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  helicopter  to  the 
news  department  is  to  provide 
swift  and  convenient  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  news  source 
wherever  it  might  be.  Mr.  Slane 
said  the  unit  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  police,  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  civil  defense,  and  other 
civic  and  federal  agencies  as  the 
occasion  for  its  need  arises. 

• 

Nevada  Gambling 
‘Industry’  in  Booklet 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Two  former  Nevada  newsmen 
—  Edward  A.  Olsen,  for  15 
years  Nevada  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Faiss,  ex-city  editor  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  —  have  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  preparation  of  a 
fact  booklet  on  legalized  gam¬ 
bling  in  their  state. 

The  48-page  booklet,  cover¬ 
ing  the  history,  economics  and 
control  of  this  state  industry, 
is  designed  as  a  reference  for 
newspapers  and  is  available 
without  charge  from  the  offices 
of  the  Nevada  Gaming  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Carson  City. 

Mr.  Olsen  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Gaming  Control  Board 
and  Mr.  Faiss  serves  as  assist¬ 
ant  executive  secretary  of  the 
Nevada  Gaming  Commission. 

Editorial  and  research  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  work  was  Prof. 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Nevada. 
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Library  of  Congress 
Recognizes  Wire  Art 


Teletype  operators  who  get 
no  closer  to  a  byline  than  their 
initials  at  the  bottom  of  wire 
stories  they  transmit  have  won 
a  measure  of  recognition  for 
their  Christmas  art. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  10  examples  of 
Christmas  greetings  sent  over 
Associated  Press  wires  through 
the  years  have  been  donated  to 
the  Library  in  Washington. 

The  examples  included  the 
first  sophisticated  greeting — a 
Madonna  and  child — made  by 
Meyer  Hill  of  AP’s  Baltimore 
bureau  in  1947. 

They  were  requested  in  1962 
by  the  library’s  exchange  and 
gift  division  from  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  AP  president,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star. 

“This  unusual  art,  we  feel, 
should  be  part  of  the  collections 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,’’ 
said  Nathan  R.  Einhom,  acting 
chief  of  the  library’s  exchange 
and  gift  division. 


The  greetings  sent  to  the 
library  were  jjrepared  on  spe¬ 
cial  paper  to  retain  indefinitely 
the  clear  definition  of  the  many 
Teletype  chaiacters  that  make 
up  a  design.  The  perforated 
tapes  that  transmit  the  artwork 
and  an  explanation  of  how  de¬ 
signs  are  composed  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  gift. 

Three  of  the  latest  AP  greet¬ 
ings,  from  Christmas  1962,  are 
showTi  here.  The  design  on  the 
left  was  prepared  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  by  Chuck  Rees- 
er.  The  New  Haven  greeting 
was  designed  by  Thomas  M. 
Stewart  and  perforated  on  tape 
by  Michael  McDonald.  A  note 
accompanying  the  picture  on 
the  right  says  it  was  designed 
and  punched  by  traffic  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Tokyo  bureau  and 
transmitted  by  radio  to  New 
York  where  it  was  put  onto  do¬ 
mestic  wires.  An  inscription 
says  the  greeting  is  “from  the 
land  of  the  pine,  the  sea  and 


the  torii  (gate  —  at  lower 
right.)’’ 

Many  newspapers  print  the 
Christmas  art  and  television 
stations  fre<iuently  show  them. 

Christmas  Teletype  art  had 
a  crude  beginning  in  the  1920’s. 
Operators  working  the  fre¬ 
quently  quiet  hours  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  transmitted  simple 
holiday  symbols  made  with  x’s. 
Hill’s  Madonna,  with  highlights 
and  shading,  brought  expres¬ 
sions  of  wonder  around  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Operators  since  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  lead  and  today  many 
are  experts  at  selecting  the 
right  letter  or  series  of  letters 
to  give  artistic  effects. 


City  Editor  Advises 
Job  on  Small  Paper 


2  Dailies  Together 
Ill  Offset  Operation 


New  Ulm,  Minn. 

The  New  Ulm  Daily  Jowmal 
and  the  Fairmont  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel  have  ordered  a  20-page  offset 
and  color  press  to  serve  the  two 
newspapers,  about  40  miles 
apart,  under  one  ownership. 

The  press,  costing  $120,000 
will  be  located  at  Madelia,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  communities,  and 
will  be  offered  for  use  by  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers. 


More  than  50  prospective  jour¬ 
nalists  were  urged  Dec.  10  by 
Earl  Selby,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
to  “have  an  experience  with 
smaller  papers  to  show  you  have 
the  desire  to  go  through  the  dog 
days  of  cub  reporting.’’ 

Mr.  Selby  was  one  of  a  dozen 
newspapermen  at  the  Second 
Temple  University  Newspaper 
Night.  David  Bowers,  executive  ■ 
editor  of  the  C/(csfer  (Pa.)  Dela-  w 
ware  County  Times,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program. 

William  E.  Strasburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  several 
weekly  newspapers,  told  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  weeklies  offered  op¬ 
portunities  for  young  people  to 
gain  experience  in  almost  every  . 
facet  of  journalism. 
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AP  in  England 

The  Associated  Press  news 
report  will  be  received  by  about 
125  provincial  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain  after  Jan.  1, 
through  an  extension  of  ar¬ 
rangements  between  the  British 
Press  Association  and  AP. 
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Cartoonist 
Signs  With 
IVib-News 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  on  Jan. 
14  will  begin  distributing 
“Seventeen,”  two-column,  six-a- 
week  cartoon  panel  drawn  by 
Bernard  Lansky. 

The  panel  has  been  distributed 


"Last  night  I  read  some  advice 
columns  for  teenagers  on  improv¬ 
ing  their  homework!  ...  So  I 
didn't  have  time  to  do  mine." 


Bernard  Lansky 

by  Adcox  Associates,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  without  contract,  for 
sometime.  The  cartoonist  created 
it  nearly  seven  years  ago  for 
the  former  Mirror  Enterprises 
Syndicate,  Los  Angeles  (E&P, 
April  21,  1956,  page  148). 

Central  character  of  the  panel 
is  “Sheldon,”  a  17-year-old  boy, 
lovable  but  frustrating,  and  the 
central  theme  is  a  boy’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  parents,  teachers 
and  friends.  The  cartoonist  leans 
heavily  on  the  father-son  rela¬ 
tionship  and  he  believes  the  fea¬ 
ture’s  popularity  among  adults 
is  attributable  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Lansky  said  a  recent 
readership  survey  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une  showed  “Seventeen”  had 
an  average  readership  of  more 


than  80%,  placing  it  third  among 
most  read  features. 

Bernard  Lansky  drew  for  his 
high  school  papers  and  for  camp 
papers  when  he  was  in  the  Field 
Artillery  during  World  War  II. 

He  lives  in  San  Diego,  where 
he  shares  a  studio  with  his 
brother,  Jordan  Lansky,  who 
writes  the  continuity  for  the 
“Mac  Divot”  golf  cartoon  strip 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

«  *  « 

Fashion  Writer  Dies 

Mrs.  Tobe  Coller  Davis,  who 
wrote  a  “Tobe  On  Fashion” 
column  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  died  Dec.  25 
in  a  hospital  in  New  York.  Her 
column  was  signed  Tobe.  She 
was  an  active  leader  in  several 
fashion,  merchandising,  musical 
and  press  organizations.  She 
wrote  a  weekly  newsletter  on 
merchandising  for  department 
stores. 

• 

(]oogaii  Memorial 

University  Park,  Pa. 

A  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
established  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  honoring  the 
late  James  H.  Coogan,  director 
of  public  information  at  the 
University.  The  Fund  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Penn  State 
Cla.ss  of  1930. 


Mrs.  Kennedy  Is 
Series  Subject 
For  Syndication 

The  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Senice  &  Syndicate  (12 
W.  10th  St.,  New  York  11,  and 
56  Socety  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C.) 
announced  a  five-part  series  and 
a  boo'c  condensation  for  release 
Jan.  14. 

The  series  is  “An  Individualist 
in  the  White  House,”  by  Gordon 
Langloy  Hall.  Mr.  Hall,  author 
of  the  book,  “Princess  Mar¬ 
garet,”  and  nine  other  books, 
describes  the  accomplishments 
of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  during 
her  two  years  in  the  White 
House.  He  draws  comparisons  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  with  some  of 
Britain’s  royal  women. 

The  condensation  is  of  “The 
Two  Lives  of  Baby  Doe,”  biog¬ 
raphy  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Horace 
Tabor,  silver  king  of  Colorado 
and  his  two  queens;  Augusta 
Pierce  of  Maine  and  Baby  Doe 
McCourt  of  Wisconsin  (Macrae 
Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia).  This 
tells  the  rags-to-riches  story  cf 
Baby  Doe,  heroine  of  a  modem 
opera,  and  in  her  day  known  as 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Colorado,  whose  wedding  to 
Tabor  was  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
She  died  as  a  lonely  recluse  still 
guarding  the  Matchless  Mine, 
high  in  the  Rockies. 


HOW  SAHDV  FOILS  PUMCOP'S  EVIL  EASTER  PLOT” 

Are  you  past  40?  Beware  lest  you  pick  child  comics  by  your  adult  tastes!  SANDY  gives 
children  ACTION.  “Balloons”  are  short.  Their  words  are  from  Dr.  Gates’  (Columbia  U.) 
list  of  words  most  familiar  to  kiddies.  SANDY  teaches  moral  lessons  dramatically!  So 
124  top  editors  have  already  signed  for  SANDY.  Slash  deadwood,  “package  deal”  comics 
from  your  costly  news  space!  They’re  just  “Penny  wise  ...”  SANDY  is  sold  “a  la  carte” 
as  smarter  editore  now  buy  all  their  features !  Children  pi’efer  SANDY  so  start  SANDY 
now ! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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since  1960  and  which  appear  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.” 

Tliree  Regional  Men 

The  syndicate  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  three  men 
who  will  be  regional  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  who  will  call  on 
newspaper  editors.  They  are 
Ijew  Little,  Ken  Shimmon  and 
Barry  Corten. 

Both  Mr.  Shimmon  and  Mr. 
Corten  started  as  copyboys  at 
the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Corten  later 
became  promotion  -  production 
supervisor  for  the  newspaper 
and  for  a  time  was  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Mr.  Shim¬ 
mon,  who  worked  on  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  retail  display  desk  before 
going  with  the  syndicate,  spent 
two  years  on  the  staff  of  Stars 
&  Stripes  while  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Little  resigned  as  county 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  to  accept  the  .syndicate 
job.  He  was  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Union  staff  for  six 
years,  and  formerly  was  a  re- 
fwrter  for  the  Imperial  Valley 
Press,  El  Centro,  Calif.,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Two  New  Comics  By 
Chronicle  Features 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Two  comic  page  features  that  The  “Doctor  Funshine”  Sun- 
have  gained  wide  readership  day  feature  is  an  entertaining 
among  San  Francisco  Chronicle  answer  to  the  need  to  interest 
subscribers  will  be  .syndicated  younger  students  in  science, 
early  in  1963.  the  Chronicle  disclosed  follow- 

Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  Chronicle  ing  a  20-week  test.  The  .strip 
Features  Syndicate  editor,  .said  encourages  children  to  build 
they  are  “Doctor  Funshine,”  a  things  with  safe,  readily  avail- 
space  age  science  comic  strip  able  materials,  instead  of  rely- 
that  shows  children  how'  to  ing  on  pre-fabricated  toys, 
make  everything  from  rockets  During  the  five  months  that 
to  phonographs,  and  “Romulus  “Doctor  Funshine”  has  l)een 
of  Rome,”  historical-adventure  running  in  the  Chronicle,  the 
strip.  feature  has  drawn  fan  mail 

“Doctor  Funshine”  will  .start  from  six-year-olds  as  well  as 
Feb.  10  in  the  Sunday  comic  engineering  school  graduates. 

When  a  single  Sunday  reader- 
^  .ship  test  w’as  run,  more  than 
children  .sent  in  “Doctor 
f  '  Funshine”  experiments  which 

^  they  had  performed  with  the 
.  k  .strip  as  a  fun-instruction  guide. 

^  Artist  and  creator  of  “Doctor 
Funshine”  is  Bill  Weber,  a 
1  tr/7  Chronicle  art  director.  The 

\'  Office  of  Naval  Research  has 

^  used  several  of  Mr.  Weber’s  in- 

ventions  and  designs,  and  he 
sj  built  and  donated  to  Lewis  & 
T  ^7#  Clark  University  a  two-story, 

(j  ^ V  ^  16-inch  telescope.  He  has  been 

acclaimed  as  an  outstanding 
artist-illustrator. 


Bill  Weber 


Real  Estate  Eds. 
Air  Their  Views 


Chicago 

«n  Too  many  real  estate  pages  of 
of  newspapers  are  being  edited  for 
18  realty  brokers  rather  than  for 
the  home  owmer  o’*  buyer. 

Urban  renewal  of  redevelop¬ 
ment  news  should  be  assign^ 
fulltime  to  a  reporter. 

Home  furnishings  news  should 
l)e  included  in  real  estate  pages 
!“  or  sections. 

r  A  clinic  conducted  by  the  Na- 

,  tional  Association  of  Real  Estate 
f  Editors  came  up  with  those  con- 
elusions  during  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders 
M  convention. 

j  1  NAREE  awards  for  1962  were 
|J  displayed  at  the  clinic  and  new' 
^  officers  installed. 

-JM  For  series  of  real  estate 
3  .stories,  Frederic  Sherman,  Mi- 
y  ami  Herald;  feature  story, 
^  William  J.  Manly,  Milwaukee 
.Journal;  home  sections,  Carl 
Jenson,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
months.  It  is  written  by  J.  P.  ant;  real  estate  section,  Grady 
Cahn,  former  Chronicle  feature  Clay,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
writer.  Artist  is  Mike  Wong,  Journal. 

a  native  of  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  E.  D.  Alexander,  Fort  Worth 
“ ‘Doctor  Funshine’ and ‘Rom-  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  the 
ulus  of  Rome’  are  good  exam-  new  president;  Oscar  Teller, 
pies  of  the  features  that  have  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  vicepresi- 
helped  the  Chronicle  double  its  dent;  James  Chandler,  Clerela?td 
daily  circulation  during  the  last  Press  and  News,  secretary  for 
11  years,”  Mr.  Riblet  said.  “The  13th  term;  John  B.  Willman, 
two  comics  bring  to  21  the  num-  Washington  Post,  treasurer,  and 
ber  of  features  that  have  been  David  Bollinger,  Pittsburgh 
syndicated  by  the  Chronicle  Press,  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Five  .Sizes 


sections  of  more  than  20  news¬ 
papers.  “Romulus  of  Rome”  will 
get  first  publication  outside  San 
Francisco  on  Jan.  7  in  17  news¬ 
papers. 


“Doctor  Funshine”  is  avail¬ 
able  in  five  sizes,  full  color  or 
black  and  white.  The  black  and 
white  strip  is  three  columns  by 
10  inches.  The  color  Sunday 


THe  BATTERBO  BODY  OF 
POtAULUS  IS  UFTED 
ABOARD  A  STRANGE 
VESSEL,  f— V 


Capital  Capitol  Columnist 


SShe  gives  the  woman's-eye-view  on  a  fascinating 

variety  of  subjects — writes  about  what  the  President 
means  when  he  says,  "i'm  going  home"  (he’s  got  a 
lot  of  them) . . .  tells  how  senators  and  socialites  enjoy 
roast  hippopotamus  steak  . . .  what  kind  of  culture 
the  National  Cultural  Center’s  first  show  lacked  . . . 
and  just  about  everything  on  Washington  politics  and  society... 


Romulus  of  Rome' 


by  Gwen  Gibson  is  a  weekly  column  by  a  highly  versatile  reporter. 
A  woman  who  gets  around,  she  began  her  newspaper  career  in 
Oklahoma  City,  joined  the  UP,  transferred  to  Dallas,  got  assignments 
in  Denver  and  New  Orleans,  then  went  to  Washington  covering 
Agriculture,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Labor,  Immigration,  and  the  FBI. 

Her  broad  background,  and  ability  to  write  all  kinds  of  stories 
make  her  column  a  favorite  of  all  ages,  both  sexes!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  MoMie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

ChUago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

f  __  J*  N*ws  Building,  New  York 

oynatsare^  tnSm  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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ADVENTURE  STRIP 


AMERICA'S  NEW  AND 


MAJOR,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


THE 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDER 

WITH 


BTARB  OP  OAN  FLAOB 


DAN  FLAGG,  Major,  USMC.  Decorated  hero,  now  a 
chief  troubleshooter  for  the  Corps. 

GUNNY  GUNTHER,  Master  Sergeant,  USMC.  Blustety, 
blundery,  flamboyant  old-timer,  wedded  to  outmoded 
ways. 


DOUG  SWAGGER,  Lieutenant,  USMC.  Young,  brash  — 
can't  understand  what  Jill  Hamilton  can  see  in  Major 
Flagg  when  he  is  there. ' 

JILL  HAMILTON.  Pert,  young,  ladylike  Marine— dedi¬ 
cated  to  interesting  Dan  Flagg  in  marriage. 

HOLLY  DARLING,  Sophisticated,  stunning,  spoiled. 
Would  love  Dan  Flagg  to  be  an  executive  in  her 
Daddy's  corporation. 


Imagine  a  circulation  builder  with  sure-fire 
appeal  to  every  reader  of  your  paper— to  Mom, 
Dad,  the  older  folks  and  the  kids! 


It’s  DAN  FLAGG— America  s  new  and  timel 
adventure  strip! 


No  old-fashioned  blood-and-thunder  saga  — 
DAN  FLAGG  is  a  topical,  heart-warming  drama 
of  intrigue,  danger  and  romance— neatly  laced 
with  humor  and  suspense. 

There’s  patriotic  appeal  and  a  strong  love 
interest,  too,  in  this  tasteful,  brilliantly-drawn 
feature  that’s  sure  to  captivate  the  family  and 
keep  them  coming  back  for  more  each  day. 
Give  your  circulation  a  boost .  . .  your  readers 
a  lift . . .  with  DAN  FLAGG,  Major,  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 


DOUO  SWAaOBR 


HOLLV  DARI.INa 


QUNNY  aUNTHBR 


The  result  is  a  new,  timely  adventure  strip 
with  TOTAL  FAMILY  APPEAL! 


©  DON  SHERWOOD.  1963 


Created  and  produced  by  noted  illustrator 

DON  SHERWOOD 


A  Marine  background,  top-notch  illustrative 
talent,  and  a  natural  story-teller’s  abilities  are 
the  ingredients  DON  SHERWOOD  brings  to 
his  work. 
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‘Small  World’  Panel 
Covers  News  Daily 


By  C.aml>ell  Wat8<in 

Oakland,  Calif. 

“Small  World,”  a  one-column 
news  cartoon  by  Lou  Grant, 
does  not  appear  until  Jan.  14 
but  already  is  goinp  over  big, 
reports  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribunt"  editorial  cartoonist. 

Forty  newspajiers  across  the 
nation  already  hav'e  sipned  for 
the  capsule  cartoons  lieinp  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Adcox  Associates 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  headed  by 
Glenn  Adcox. 

The  capsules  will  appear  on 
the  Tribune’s  pape  one.  They 
will  be  available  for  publica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  on 
the  same  day. 

Kditors*  Views 

The  drawings  which  Mr. 
Grant  describes  as  “notes  on 
the  news”  will  be  available 
promptly.  Topics  themselves 
will  be  matters  which  continue 
in  the  news. 

A  distinctive  feature  is  the 
use  of  a  circular  drawing.  The 
circles  symbolize  the  “Small 


World”  theme,  it  was  explained. 

The  capsules  have  found  im¬ 
mediate  favor  with  editors  be¬ 
cause  they  are  space  savers,  are 
different  and  because  they  “can 
float”  from  page  one  to  section 
page  to  editorial  or  opposite 
editorial  for  use  with  a  story, 
Mr.  Grant  said. 

The  artist  will  have  a  2:30 
p.m.  daily  deadline.  This  will 
provide  jet  airmail  mat  dis¬ 
patch  by  5:30  p.m. 

New  automatic  etchers  in  the 
Tribune  plant  will  enable  this 
late  deadline,  Mr.  Grant  ex¬ 
plained.  These  and  a  larger 
stereo  crew  have  advanced  the 
timing  which  formerly  required 
a  0  a.m.  art  delivery  to  obtain 
mats  by  late  afternoon. 

Wide  l)i!>lribuli«Hi 

Mr.  Grant  is  familiar  with 
the  advantages  of  distribution 
by  the  process  of  “jetting  out.” 
His  editorial  page  cartoons  have 
been  syndicated  for  more  than 
three  years. 


ATTENTION 
NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 
AROUND  THE  COUNTRY! 

AVAILABLE  NOW- FREE! 

7,500 -word  serialization  in  five  parts 
of  Harper  Lee's  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Novel 
"TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD" 


V 

Being  released  in  February  by  Universal  Pictures, 
“TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD” 
stars  GREGORY  PECK  as  Atticus  Finch 

Produced  by  Alan  Pakula  •  Directed  by  Robert  Mulligan 


AVAILABLE  IN  PROOF 
ANO  MAT  FORM 


For  information  and  immediate  service 
write  or  call  HERMAN  KASS 
Universal  Pictures,  445  Park  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.Y.  •  PLaza  9-8000 


New  Washington  Monument 


.series  of  16  Tribune-published  I 
drawings  devoted  to  civil  rights  I 
issues.  I 

He  has  received  five  Freedom  I 
Foundation  awards,  the  grand  « 
award  of  the  National  Safety  , 
Council,  an  NAACP  award  and  ; 
the  1958  Edward  McQuade  ' 
Award  of  the  Northern  Cali-  ' 
fornia  Association  of  Catholic 
Newsmen. 

His  latest  honor  is  a  tie  for 
second  i)lace  in  the  fir.st  annual 
Grenville  Clark  editorial  page 
award  for  cartoonists. 

• 


The  new  feature  will  lie  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  most  of  the 
nation.  The  list  includes  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Inquirer,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States  &  Item,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Ex¬ 
press  and  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star. 

The  long  list  of  takers  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  presentation  of 
panels  developed  by  the  artist 
for  Adcox  Associates.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  view  of  censorship 
reproduced  here. 

In  his  samples,  Mr.  Grant 
also  included  cartoons  on  medi¬ 
care,  taxes,  continuing  world 
crises,  labor,  science  and  the 
nuclear  race.  Cuba  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  drawing  of  Castro 
lighting  his  cigar  with  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  Five  mats  weekly 
are  scheduled  in  the  new  series. 

The  cartoonist’s  editorial 
page  drawings  have  lieen  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Tribune  since 
1954.  Previously  he  was  sports 
cartoonist  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Call-Bulletin,  1949-54. 

Training  Benefits 

The  sports  drawings  gave 
him  a  good  basic  feeling  for  ac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Grant  said.  A  stint  as 
comedy  writer  for  “Duffy’s 
Tavern,”  a  radio  series,  also 
was  valuable  as  it  gave  a  feel 
for  humor,  he  added. 

Mr.  Grant  entered  cartooning 
directly  from  the  military  serv¬ 
ice,  1941-44,  without  the  aid  of 
previous  experience.  He  was 
just  a  plain  World  War  II 
doughboy  without  art  stripes 
for  contributions  to  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Yank  or  other  service 
publications,  he  advised. 

He  was  a  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1945  and  then  assisted 
Jimmy  Hatlo  at  Carmel,  Calif., 
before  his  radio  writing  activi¬ 
ties.  Now,  at  42,  he  is  launching 
his  series  designed  to  provide 
“the  biggest  little  spot  in  the 
paper.” 

His  awards  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  show  his  versatility  in 
this  field. 

His  three  consecutive  top 
awards  from  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
1956-7-8,  include  one  for  a 
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Jury  Secrecy 
Breach  Costs 
$250  in  Fine 

Philadelphia 

A  builder  who  had  talked  to 
reporters  prior  to  his  .second  ap¬ 
pearance  t)efore  the  grand  jury 
probing  municipal  corruption 
was  fined  $250  by  Judge  Joseph 
E.  Gold  for  indirect  contempt 
of  court. 

Judge  Gold  told  the  builder, 
Robert  M.  Rosetti,  that  the  fine 
must  be  paid  immediately  “and 
if  you  don’t  pay  you  must  ser\’e 
60  days  in  county  prison.”  He 
paid  the  fine. 

Mr.  Rosetti  said  several  re¬ 
porters  had  asked  him  questions 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  court. 

“What  he  has  done,”  Judge 
Gold  said,  “has  brought  the  au¬ 
thority  and  administration  of 
the  law  into  disrespect  and  I 
will  necessarily  have  to  take 
some  action  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  this  court  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  power  of  this  court 
over  its  witnesses  l)ecause  here 
before  me  is  a  direct  challenge 
of  the  secrecy  provision  of  the 
oath  taken  by  Mr.  Rosetti.” 

District  Attorney  James  C. 
Cinimlish,  Jr.,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  judge’s  action  but 
said  he  believed  it  is  vital  “to 
impress  people  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  law  of  secrecy  of 
the  grand  jury.” 

• 

.TA  Assets  Replaced 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Under  financial  strain  since 
the  theft  of  $137.90  from  its 
safe  recently,  the  Duluth  Junior 
Achievement  organization  is 
now  back  in  business  on  a  solid 
footing.  The  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  contributed  a 
check  to  cover  the  loss,  which 
represented  almost  all  of  the 
assets  of  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Bank.  Orville  E.  Lomoe, 
executive  editor  of  the  Duluth 
newspapers,  presented  the  check 
to  Gary  Beatty,  president  of  the 
bank. 
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PROMOTION 

Space  Fair  Orbits 
As  Sponsor  Is  Struck 

By  George  Wilt 


Even  a  strike  closing  Cleve¬ 
land’s  daily  newspapei's  couldn’t 
ground  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer’s  Space  Science  Fair. 

Ill  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
suspension  came  right  smack 
in  the  middle  of  the  big  com- 
munity-sen'ice  event  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  fair 
continued  to  pack  them  in. 

In  fact,  the  10-day  exposition 
drew  375,738  curious  students 
and  adult  visitors,  breaking  all 
previous  city  attendance  records 
at  Clev'eland’s  Public  Hall. 

The  comprehensive  exhibits 
of  spacecraft  and  rockets,  the 
largest  ever  assembled  by  NASA 
for  public  examination,  were 
presented  in  Cleveland  without 
any  admission  charge.  The  30,- 
000  square  feet  of  exhibit  area 
in  the  main  arena  was  twice  as 
large  as  the  Seattle  World’s 
Fair  area  occupied  by  NASA. 

The  joint  effort  by  NASA’s 
Lewis  Research  Center,  located 
in  Cleveland,  and  the  Plain 
Dealer,  was  aimed  at  introduc¬ 
ing  the  space  program  to  the 
public;  to  give  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  the  space  science  pro¬ 
gram;  and  bolster  pride  in  the 
nation’s  space  effort.  The  stimu¬ 
lation  of  student  interest  ia 
science  in  general,  and  in  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  space  program 
in  particular,  was  a  major  aca¬ 
demic  objective  of  the  Space 
Fair. 

Some  50,000  students  from  15 
northeastern  Ohio  counties  were 
guided  through  the  exposition. 
11,000  advanced  students  at¬ 
tended  the  special  Science  In¬ 
stitute  for  a  one-hour  orienta¬ 
tion  in  space  exploration,  and 
an  hour-long  specialized  lecture 
and  two-hour  excursion  through 
the  sprawling  exhibit.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  students  attending 
in  school-sanctioned  groups  took 
in  the  exhibits  only. 

.Spacecraft  Exhibited 

Some  of  the  show  stoppers  in¬ 
cluded  a  full-scale,  detailed 
mock-up  of  Apollo,  the  space¬ 
craft  designed  to  carry  a  three- 
man  crew  on  lunar  missions; 
two  Mercury  orbital  capsules 
actually  used  in  manned  space 
flight;  models  of  the  Explorer, 
Vanguard  and  Discoverer  satel¬ 
lites,  the  X-15  rocket  plane; 
full-size  two-man  Gemini  cap¬ 


sule;  the  seven-.story  high  Scout 
rocket;  and  Ranger,  Surveyor 
and  Prospector  spacecrafts  de¬ 
signed  for  investigating  the 
lunar  surface. 

A  Space  Commemorative  Din¬ 
ner,  kicking  off  the  exposition 
attracted  1,000  northern  Ohio 
opinion  makers,  including  An¬ 
thony  J.  Celebrezze,  former 
Cleveland  mayor  and  now  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  A  taped  and  filmed 
statement  from  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  presented  at  the  Din¬ 
ner. 

The  Plain  Dealer  announced 
its  plans  to  co-sponsor  the 
Space  Science  Fair  in  June. 
One  month  before  the  show 
opened,  they  put  its  editorial 
support  of  the  coming  event  into 
high  gear.  Under  the  direction 
of  Philip  W.  Porter,  managing 
editor,  two  .stories  a  day  were 
published  about  various  aspects 
of  the  show,  and  details  of  space 
hardware. 

NA.SA  (^uordiiialiun 

NASA  was  responsible  for 
the  coordination,  transportation 
and  installation  of  all  exhibits, 
and  furnished  about  150  per¬ 
sonnel  to  man  the  show.  The 
Plain  Dealer  bore  the  rental 
costs  of  the  Public  Auditorium 
and  coordinated  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion  program  for  the  success¬ 
ful  public  service. 

A  barometer  of  the  appeal  of 
the  undertaking  is  the  fact  that 
over  100  Ohio  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  a  total  of  473  articles  about 
the  Space  Science  Fair.  The 
event  was  also  extensively  cov¬ 
ered  by  local  and  national  radio 
and  television  media. 

It’s  a  shame  that  the  Plain 
Dealer  can’t  tell  its  readers 
how  successful  their  promotion 
turned  out  until  the  strike  is 
over. 

*  *  * 

YOUNG  IDEAS  —  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  used  a  five-column 
filler  ad  to  tell  its  readers  about 
its  youth  projects.  Covered  in 
picture  and  caption  technique 
were  State  Drama  Festivals, 
Massachusetts  Art  Awards, 
State  Science  Fair,  Baseball  and 
Basketball  Clinics,  and  High 
School  Editors’  Press  Confer¬ 
ences. 

*  *  * 

PHILLY  SAMPLES  —  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  quick 
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to  capitalize  on  the  comments 
of  New  Yorkers  who  were  read¬ 
ing  their  paper  during  the  shut¬ 
down  of  New  York’s  dailies,  as 
reported  in  E&P.  Promotion 
manager  Len  Bach  picked 
(luotes  from  the  E&P  story,  and 
used  them  on  a  sample  folder, 
wrapped  around  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  New  York  ad  shops. 
Sample  copies  of  the  Inquirer 
(including  full  color  rop  ads 
and  editorial  art)  were  wrapped 
in  a  blue  cover  stock  folder.  A 
Fred  Phillips  cartoon  on  the 
cover  showed  glum  newspaper¬ 
less  commuters,  and  one  happy 
Inquirer  reader.  The  quotes  ap¬ 
peared  in  balloons  in  the  car¬ 
toon,  and  in  type  on  the  back 
of  the  folder. 

4>  i|(  4c 

GROCERIES  —  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  has  re¬ 
leased  its  annual  Study  of 
Grocery  Product  Distribution  in 
13  Scripps-Howard  Markets. 
The  84-page  booklet  tabulates 
the  di.stribution  of  products 
found  in  corporate  chain  grocery 
stores  in  each  market.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  distribution  for  75 
classifications  of  merchandise. 
Of  the  6,236  brands  listed  in  the 
study,  almost  half  of  them  had 
distribution  in  only  one  of  the 
13  markets.  Copies  are  available 
from  Hal  Reisz,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  director, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

TRAVEL  SHOW  —  The 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  spon¬ 
sored  a  five  day  “Vacation  Vis¬ 
tas”  Travel  Show  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Armory,  under  the 
direction  of  promotion  manager 
James  Nolan.  Playing  to  packed 
houses  throughout  the  show,  it 
was  consistently  promoted  with 
news  and  feature  stories,  in¬ 
paper  ads  and  photographs.  In 
addition  to  booth  exhibits,  the 
show  featured  Tahitian  dancers, 
folk  dance  groups,  Turkish 
troubadors,  ski  and  golf  demon¬ 
strations,  entertainment  and 
films.  The  Herald  and  Traveler 
published  special  Travel  Show 
sections. 

*  *  * 

MERCHANDISING  —  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  interesting  promotion 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
advertisements  they  are  running 
in  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  Glossy  proofs 
of  the  newspaper  ads  are  en¬ 
closed  in  the  pocket  of  a  folder 
in  which  is  reproduced  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  newspaper  ads. 
Heading  is:  “The  boy  on  the 
bike  .  .  .  the  lady  with  buying 
on  her  mind  .  .  .  and  the  man’s 
favorite  person  .  .  .  have  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  tell  you  .  .  . 
HERE!” 
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WNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C. RUARK 
RICHARO  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR. ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYorfc17.N.Y. 
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1962  Linage 
Barely  Equal 
To  ’61  Total 

The  report  on  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  newspapers  will 
show  a  gain  of  less  than  2% 
for  1962  ov'er  the  1961  linage. 
It  may  even  be  less  than  1%, 
due  to  the  effect  of  December 
strikes  and  shutdowns  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland. 

In  Noveml)er  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  linage  measured  in  Media 
Records’  52-Cities  Report  ran 
neck-and-neck  with  that  of  No¬ 
vember,  1961.  For  11  months 
the  1962  fipTure  was  1.1%  ahead 
of  that  for  the  corresponding 
■period  of  1961. 

The  General  category  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  far  off  the  pace, 
down  nearly  5%  for  November 
and  the  year-to-date  down  al¬ 
most  7%. 

City-by-city  data  follows: 


1962 

1961 

AKRON. 

OHIO 

1962 

1961 

Baacon-Journal-e  . 

2,533,479 

2,680,313 

IBaacon  Journal-S  .  . 

893,484 

974,246 

Grand  Total  . 

3,426,963 

3,654,559 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

**Knickerbock*f* 

News-e  . 

1,362,137 

1,474,232 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,329,352 

1,539,386 

•Times  Union-S  . 

636,425 

616.405 

Grand  Total  . 

3,327,914 

3.630.023 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,801,242 

1,622,035 

Uourn«l-S  . 

458,635 

461,189 

Tribune-e  . 

1,825,804 

1,651,541 

Grand  Total  . 

4,085,681 

3,734,765 

ATLANTA 

.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,997,132 

1,767,937 

Journal-e  . . 

2,718,349 

2,634,161 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  . 

1,058,138 

1,026,062 

Grand  Total  . 

5,773,619 

5,428,160 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

975,540 

934,587 

♦•Press-S . 

231,699 

235,245 

Grand  Total  . 

1,207,239 

1,169,832 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Amarican-S  . 

558,585 

529,108 

News-Post-e  . 

1,722,175 

1,825,657 

Sun-m  . 

1.502,519 

1,451,536 

Sun-a  . 

2.641,725 

2,631,120 

tSun-S  . 

1,578,414 

1,509,423 

Grand  Total  . 

8,003,418 

7,946,844 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

Naws-m . 

940.700 

1,015,486 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,760,550 

1,635,121 

IPress-S . 

464,244 

424,570 

Sun*Bullatin-m  . 

692.804 

676,122 

Grand  Total  . 

2.917.598 

2.735.813 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1.115,332 

1,002,855 

News-e  . 

2,072,620 

2,040,646 

(News-S  . 

804,949 

857,706 

Grand  Total  . 

3,992,901 

3,901,207 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

.  includes: 

Naws-e 

1962  —  2.072,620  (48,241).  1961  — 

2,040,646 

(S7.63S). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  . 

1,073,278 

875,677 
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<('.umpilFd  by  KDITOK  &  Pritl.lSI 

1962 

Linage 

Total  .Advertising 
November  ....  261,.384,000 
Octol)er  ....  257,796,009 
Year  to  date  .2,563,010,000 

Display 

Noveml)er  . .  202,156,000 

October  .  195,261,000 

Year  to  date  .1,887,849,000 


ge— 52  Cities 


from  Media  Record  Mraauremenlst 


1961 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1961 

Index 

261,345,000 

100.0 

102.1 

260,939,000 

98.8 

97.9 

2,534,172,000 

101.1 

99.8 

203,854,000 

99.2 

100.9 

197,762,000 

98.7 

96.4 

1,887,232,000 

100.0 

98.1 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  hare  have 
bean  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  tor 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  E  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  November  I9i2  Linages: 
*lncludas  10. IM  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

Sincludes  21.823  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includes  24.648  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  45.&2I  lines  THIS  WEEK 
Includes  44,006  lines  PARADE 
Includes  95,198  lines  WEEKEND 


1 
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SU 

Pr« 
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I 

I 


Bei 
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Classified 

November  . . . 

.  59.228,000 

October  ... 

.  62,535,000 

Year  to  date 

.  675,161,000 

Retail 

November  . . 

155,579,000 

October  . 

.  142,646,000 

Year  to  date 

.1,412,466,000 

Department  Store 

November  . . . 

.  57,149,000 

Octolter  . 

.  50,858,000 

Year  to  date 

.  497,051,000 

General 

November  . . . 

.  29,955,000 

October  . 

.  31,265,000 

Year  to  date 

.  280,259,000 

.Automotive 

November  . . . 

.  12,348,000 

October  . 

.  16,230,000 

Year  to  date 

.  141, .563,000 

Financial 

November  . . . 

4,274,000 

October  ... 

5,120,000 

Year  to  date 

.  53,561,000 

1962  1961 

(Statesman-S  .  266,071  199,018 


Grand  Total  .  1,339,349  1,074,695 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Record  American>d  .... 

827,813 

794,265 

•Advertlser-S  . 

309,045 

283,551 

Globe-e  . 

1,655,242 

1,833,205 

Globe>m  . 

1,683,463 

1,653,140 

§Globe-S  . 

1,252,534 

1,441,010 

Herald-m  . 

1,557,815 

1,530,101 

(Harald-S  . 

1,065,475 

1,305,843 

fraveler-e  . 

1,545,529 

1,797,098 

Grand  Total  . 

9,896,916 

10,638,213 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  . 

1,422,632 

1,296,166 

ICourier  Express-S . 

970,874 

917,557 

(Evening  Naws-e  . 

2,474,820 

2,506,137 

Grand  Total  . 

4,868,326 

4,719,860 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,835,651 

1,775,469 

CHARLESTON. 

W.  VA. 

Mail-«  . 

1,160,160 

1,105,220 

Gaxette-m 

1,168,279 

1,099,150 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  . 

433,191 

390,781 

Grand  Total  . 

2,761,630 

2,595,151 

CHARLOTTE, 

1  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,254,333 

1,184,679 

Observer-m  . 

1,932,352 

1,666,647 

(Observar-S  . 

612,631 

586,990 

Grand  Total  . 

3,799,316 

3,438,316 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

3,600,377 

3,713,690 

Tribune-S  . 

1,855,367 

1.764,939 

(Daily  News-e  . 

2.184,577 

2,167,732 

57,491,000 

103.0 

106.5 

63,177,000 

99.0 

102.9 

646,940,000 

104.4 

104.4 

154,531,000 

100.7 

103.9 

144,554,000 

98.7 

99.1 

1,395,132,000 

101.2 

101.3 

57,682,000 

99.1 

99.8 

53,181,000 

95.6 

96.7 

497,041,000 

100.0 

98.1 

31,496,000 

95.1 

91.2 

34,132,000 

91.6 

83.7 

299,748,000 

93.5 

85.2 

13,040,000 

94.7 

89.5 

13,898,000 

116.8 

98.2 

138,738,000 

102.0 

83.7 

4,787,000 

89.3 

102.7 

5,178,000 

98.9 

110.5 

53,614,000 

99.9 

112.2 

1962 

1961 

American-e  . 

•American-S  . 

Sun-Times-m  . 

|Sun-Times-S  . 

1,002,591 

317,624 

1,787,600 

839,370 

925,819 

325,890 

1,632,646 

756,945 

Grand  Total  . 11,587,506  11,287,661 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 
1962  —  3,600,377  (  547,723).  1961  —  3,713,690 
(571,152).  Tribune-S  1962  —  1,855,367  (459,- 
655).  1961  —  1,764,939  (416,607).  Sun-Timas-S 
1962  —  839,370  (121,609).  1961  —  756,945 
(82,560). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer>m  . . 

(Enquirer-S  . 

Post  A 

Times-Star-e  . 

2,321,091 

1,297,730 

2,330,159 

2,383,745 

1,352,727 

2,224,770 

Grand  Total  . 

5,948,980 

5,961,242 

CLEVELAND 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

(Plain  Dealar-S  . 

Press  and  News-e . 

2,688.448 

1,727,038 

3,081,656 

2,714,116 

1,664,733 

3,189,167 

Grand  Total  .  7,497,142 

(•)  Plain-Dealer  and  Press  and 
strike  November  30,  1962. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  1 
News-e  1962  —  3,081,656  (246,427) 
3,189,167  (225,083). 

7,568,016 
News  on 

Press  and 
.  1961  — 

COLUMBUS. 

.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  . 

Dispatch-S . 

Citiien-Journal-m  . 

S(ar-w  . 

2,585,734 

1,187,836 

1,080,456 

43,686 

2,520,027 

1,171,637 

1,011,041 

50,479 

Grand  Total  . 

4,897.712 

4,753,184 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

(Naws-S  . 

Timas  Herald-e  . 

2,532,000 

769.102 

2,578,889 

2.357.610 

723,185 

2,564,716 

1962 

1961 

§Times  Herald-S  .... 

..  815,891 

720.460 

Grand  Total  .  6,695,882  6,365,971 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Timas  Her- 
ald-e  1962  —  2,578,889  (  67,459).  1961  — 
2,564,716  (54.524). 


DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  _ 

News-e  . 

§News-S  . 

.  2,032,545 
.  2,333,597 
.  690,391 

1,907,627 

2,226,644 

714,891 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,056,533 

4.849,162 

DENVER. 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ... 
§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ... 

Post-e  . 

(Post-S  . 

.  2,038,135 
.  478,982 

.  2,564,124 
.  1,028,019 

1,913,249 

445,429 

2,575,994 

942,140 

Grand  Total  .  6,109,260  5,876,812 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-e 
1962  —  2,564,124  (143,765).  1961  —  2,575,994 
(240, 1  OS). 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Rcgister-m . 

Tribune-e  . 

(Register-S  . 

689,651 
.  1,032,550 
.  484,142 

745,435 

1,127,628 

532,379 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.206.343 

2,405,442 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Free  Press>m  . 

§Free  Press-S  . 

News-e  . 

(News-S  . 

.  1,722,942 
.  817,864 

.  2,822,152 
.  1,201,990 

1,664,014 

509,320 

2,864,976 

1,220,706 

Grand  Total  .  6,564,948  6,259,016 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includes;  Free 
Press-m  1962  —  1,722,942  (278,638).  1961  - 
1.664.014  (125,529).  Free  Press-S  1962  - 
817,864  (  356,260).  1961  —  509,320  (  50,088). 
News-a  1962  —  2,822,152  (170,938).  1961  — 
2,864,976  (168,562).  News-S  1962  —  1,201,990 
(98,682).  1961  —  1,220,706  (74.940). 

ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Advtrtlsar-m  . 

520,894 

868,751 

495,150 

890,648 

279,317 

60,397 

••Telegram-S  . 

Star  Gazette  & 
Advertiser-Sat . 

.  325,580 

94,499 

Grand  Total  .  1,809,724  1,725,512 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  and  Star 
Gazette  Evening  publish  5  days  a  week 
only. 

EL  PASO 

.  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

§Timas-S  . 

Harald-Post-e  . 

.  1.510,234 
.  425,006 

.  1,509,519 

1,372,441 

424,439 

1,465,784 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,444,759 

3,262,664 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

§Times-Naws-S  . 

.  1,445,909 
.  481,696 

1,574,693 

456,025 

Grand  Total  .  1,927,605  2.030.718 

NOTE:  Tha  Naw$,  Morning,  and  tht 
Timas.  Evaning,  ara  sold  in  optional  com* 
bination.  Tha  linaga  of  ona  adition,  tha 
Timas,  Waning,  is  shown. 

EUGENE. 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  . 

••Register  Guard-S  .. 

.  1,365,196 
.  309,170 

1,244,019 

263,564 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,674,366 

1,507,583 

FALL  RIVER 

,  MASS. 

Herald  News-a  . 

.  1,082,817 

I.l4l.l3i 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  ,,,. 
§Journal  Gazette-S  ... 
News  Santinal-a  . 

.  1,320,591 
.  537,379 

.  1,903,374 

1,362,913 

522,551 

1,981,539 

s^rana  lotal 
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FORT  WORTH,  TEX.  JACKSON.  MISS. 

Stai-Tclegram-m  .  979,7*2  99*. 457  Clarion  L«dg«r-m  1,151,999  1,1 

Staf'Talsgram.o  .  2,136,509  2,015,307  §Clarion  Laogor  S 

IStar-Talagram-S  .  804,699  685,997  Nawt-S  380,190 

^rats-a  .  464,822  488,037  Daily  Naw>-a  .  1,129,811 

Prass-S  .  128,842  163,931  Stata  Tiirwj-a . 

-  -  Stata  Timai-S  . 

Grand  Total  .  4,514,654  4,351,729  -  - 

NOTE;  Prats  Evaning  publishad  5  days  Grand  Total  .  2,662,000  2,' 

a  weak  only.  NOTE:  (*)  Stata  Timas  last  publi 

January  16,  1962. 

FRESNO,  calif.  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

8ae-e  .  1,538.895  1,613,681  ...  ,  r,.  , 

§Bee-S  .  587,581  596,473  Tunas-Union-m  2,538,9^  2,. 

*  _  _  tTim«s-Union*S  .  628,587 

Grand  Total  .  2,126,476  2,210,154  Journal-a  .  '  Jj] 

GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF.  Grand  Total  .  4.299,328  4,; 

N***-*  .  .  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

’  _  _  Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,239,238  I, 

Grand  Total  I  671  709  .  NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas; 

Naws-Evening  published  5  days  a  week  (92,948). 

only.  1,362,779  (138,323). 

GARY.  IND.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,616,917  1,672,483  Jimes-m  ^  '9*?!!  !1 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  446,617  455,122  ' 

_  _  tStar-S  .  826,523 

Grand  Total  .  2,063,534  2,127,605  ^  ^  ^  ^  J 

Grand  Total  .  4,552,295  4.^ 

e  .  c,  ass  ssa  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  852.246  833.228 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi-  Journal-m  .  694.491  < 

nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  one  News-Sentinel-e  I.2W.263  I., 

edition.  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given.  |News-Sentinel-S  316.265 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  Grand  Total  2.211,019  2.: 

Press-e  ...  .  .  2,320,950  2,396,989  i 

.  Eagla-Tribun^r  U^O  953  1,1 

.  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J,  Arkansas  Gaiatte-m  .  1,271,513  I, 

Racord-e  .  2,349,273  2,349,615  §Arkansas  Gatatte-S  ..  394,728 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Racord-e  '  '  “ 

1962  —  2,349,273  (48,507).  '961  —  2,349,615  Grand  Total  .  1,666,241  I.! 

(88.873). 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  Indepandant-m  .  2,167,326  2. 

Times-e  .  1,509,403  1,579,993  §lnd«P«ndent  Prsss-  , „ 

Timet-S  .  465,195  520,905  Telagram-S  ,  sSf  , 

'  Pra$s-Telegram-e  2,203,743  2,. 

Grand  Total  .  1,974,598  2,100,898  _  .  ,  .  .  ,  nsc  ita  T 

NOTE;  Timas  Evening  published  five 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes; 
days  a  week  only.  pendent-m  1962—2,167,326  (  278,947). 

2,164,101  (309,648).  Prest-Talaqram-i 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  —2.203,743  (278,947).  1961—2,241,986 

Patriot-m  .  1,633,097  1,573,458  648). 

§Patriot  Nawt-S  .  503,783  395,124 

-  -  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  2,136,880  1,968,582  Newsday  Sutfolk-e  .2,587,852  2,: 

Newsday  Natsau-e  .  2,834,655  2,! 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  -  - 

Courant-m  1,269,138  1,173,662  Grand  Total  5,422,507  4,' 

6Courant-S  861,121  802,764  „  AMfElK  CAllB 

fTimet-e  .  2,361,879  2,431,840  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

-  -  TImes-m  .  4,662,489  4,' 

Grand  Total  .  4,492,138  4,408,266  fTimat-S  .  2,956,523  3, 

Herald  E«aminer-e  .  2,056,587 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.  ^Herald  Examiner-S  758,767 

.  303,198  360,122  ■' 

Herald  Exprass-e .  I,i 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII  Mirror-e .  1,1 

Advartiser-m  .  1,266,492  963,082  _  ^  t  »  ■  - 

Advartisar-S  .  363,730  Grand  Total  10,434,366  13  . 

Star  Bullatin-a  .  1,907,691  1,742,370  .NOTE;  f**"  J* 

Star  Bullatin-S  .  311,216  1962  —  4,662,489  (693,050).  1961  —  4,. 

••6  Star  Bulletin  t  (630,647).  Timat-S  1962—2,956,520  (  90 

Advartisar-S  .  536,485  1961-3, 184,9«  (1,081  3M). 

_  _  Examiner  (Morn.  &  Sun.)  caasad 

Grand  Total  .  3,710,668  3,380  398  cation  attar  issue  of  January  7, 

NOTE;  Honolulu  Sunday  editions  of  Ad-  Herald  Exaininar  (Sun.)  first  issue  J. 
vartisar  and  Star-Bulletin  discontinue  after  '4.  •’«.  Herald  Express  (Eva.)  ch 
June  24  1962.  Sunday  Star-Bullatin  &  Ad-  ♦<>  Herald  Examiner  effective 

vartisar,  the  new  edition,  affective  July  I,  *,  1962.  Mirror  (Eva.)  caasad  pi 
1962.  f'on  after  issue  of  January  5.  1962. 

HOUSTON.  TEX.  _  .  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

.  2,891,437 

.  Grand  Total  .  4,158,954  4" 


Clarion  Ladgar-m  1,151,999  1,015,232 

ICIarion  Laager  ft 

Naws-S  380,190  312,428 

Daily  Naws-e  .  1,129,811  932,805 

Stata  Timas-a .  491,189 

Stata  Timas-S  .  159,385 

Grand  Total  .  2,662,000  2,911,039 

NOTE:  (*)  Stata  Times  last  publication 
January  16,  1962. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,538,972  2,406,992 

tTimas-Union-S  .  628,587  739,548 

Journal-a  .  1,131,769  1,085,573 

Grand  Total  .  4.299,328  4,232,113 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,239,238  1,362,779 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey 

Jouinal-e  1962—1,239,238  (  92,948).  1961- 

1.362,779  (138,323). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  2,108,389  1,896,916 

Star-e  1,617,383  1,599,107 

tStar-S  .  826,523  949,615 

Grand  Total  .  4,552,295  4.445.638 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  ....  694,49 

News-Sentinel-e  1,200,26 

|Naws-Sentinal-S  316,26 


694.491  631,321 

1,200,263  1,261,513 


Grand  Total  .  2,211,019  2,216,863 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e  .  1,178,953  1,044,131 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  .  1,271,513  1,150,717 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  394,728  384,762 

Grand  Total  .  1,666,241  1,535,479 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indepandant-m  .  2,167,326  2,164,101 

§lndependent  Press- 

Talagram-S  654.585  699,229 

Prass-Telegram-e  2,203,743  2,241,986 

Grand  Total  5,025,654  5,105,316 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Inde- 
pendent-m  1962-2,167.326  (  278.947).  1961— 
2,164,101  (309.648).  Press-Talegram-e  1962 
—2.203,743  (  278,947).  1961—2,241,986  (  309,- 
648). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,587,852  2,322,004 

Newsday  Nassau-e  .  2,834,655  2,589,418 

Grand  Total  5.422.507  4,911,422 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


(Chronicla-S  .  1,115,649 

Post-m  .  2,559,818 

tPost-S  .  669,979 

Prass-a  .  686.501 


1,038,154  ■ 

2,283,997 


Grand  Total  .  8,052,049  7,649,842  ,  LOWELL.  MASS. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chroni-  .r**  -  •  . .  841.354 

clz-a  1962—3,020.102  (171,106).  1961-2,891,-  “Sun-S  .  226,496 

437  (  243.767).  Post-m  1962-2,559,818  (124,-  ^  ^ - 

473).  1961—2,283,997  (44,877).  Chronicla-S  Grand  Total  .  1,067,852 

1962-1,115,649  (  29,849). 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  1,845,653  2,022,581 

.  1,864,648  1,952,158 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  839,205 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


1,209,648  1,162,935  Union  Laadar-d 


•Naws-S  .  277,104 


Grand  Total  .  1,242,027  I,: 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold 


tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  .2,100,602  1,992,908 
tCommarcial  Appaal-S  766,701  846,505 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,379,624  1,311,617 

Grand  Total  .  4,246,927  4,151.030 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  996,037  928,468 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eva¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,764,452  3,635,090 

IHerald-S  .  1,335,867  1,258,380 

Naws-e  .  1,140,046  1,257,716 

fNews-S  .  353,005  394,030 

Grand  Total  .  6,593,370  6,545,216 

NOTE'  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Harald-m 
1962  —  3,764,452  (  59,617).  1962  —  3,635  090 

(60.026).  Harald-S  1962-1,335,867  (117,659). 
1961—1.258.380  (66,586). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  883,541  1,640.975 

Sentinel-S  .  389,834 

Journal-e  .  3,460,137  2.811,230 

tJournal-S  .  1,489,059  1,287,513 

Grand  Total  .  5,832,737  6,129,552 

NOTE;  (•)  Last  publication  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel  May  27,  1962.  (••)  Journal  on  strike. 
November  16-30,  1961. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,611,540  1,504,406 

5tar-e  .  2,635,991  2,698,436 

(Tribune-S  .  1,245,506  1,163,067 

Grand  Total  .  5,493,037  5,365,909 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Star-e 
1962  -  2,635,991  (213,762).  1961—  2,698,436 
(258,391). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  875,936  862.081 

§Bee-S  .  220,085  197,191 

Grand  Total  .  1.096.021  1.059.272 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•Star-e  .  2,859,489  3,041,822 

GazeHa-m  1,622,269  1,583,736 

La  Presse-e  3,123,392  3,055,918 

La  Patrie-S  .  145,040  91.365 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e .  734,191 


4.662,489  4.770.085 
2,956,523  3,184.948 
2,056,587 
758,767 

.  1,975,599 

962,178 

.  1,614,480 

.  I ,203,744 


Times-m 

fTimes-S 

Herald  Examiner-e 
—  Harald  Examiner-S 
Examinar-m  . 
Examiner-S 
Herald  Exprass-e 
Mirror-e . 


Grand  Total  10,434,366  13  711,034 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Times-m 
1962  —  4,662,489  (693,050).  1961  —  4.770,085 
(630,647).  Timat-S  1962—2,956,520  (909,744). 
1961—3.184,948  (1,081,358). 

Examiner  (Morn,  ft  Sun.)  caasad  publi¬ 
cation  after  issue  of  January  7,  1962. 

Herald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  January 
14,  1962.  Harald  Express  (Eva.)  changed 
name  to  Harald  Examiner  effactiva  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  1962.  Mirror  (Eva.)  caasad  publica¬ 
tion  after  issue  of  January  5.  1962. 


Grand  Total  .  6,124,549  6,339,232  NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  h 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1963 


Grand  Total  7.750.190  8.507  032 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  (••)  Le  Nouveau  Journal  last 
publication  June  21,  1962. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prets-e  .  996,255  940,094 

Star-m  .  1,000,394  936,068 

••Star-S  .  261,295  244,366 

Grand  Total  .  2,257,944  2,120,528 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,704.724  1.636.636 

Tennetsean-m  .  1,733,698  1,601,517 

Tennessean-S  .  639,144  616,645 

Grand  Total  .  4,077,566  3.854,798 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  1,010,384  ... 

Standard-Times-S  .  279,450  . 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  811,826  794.591 

Ragistar-a  .  1,479,105  1,474  673 

••Ragistar-S  .  782,877  710,828 

Register  ft  Journal- 

Couriar-Sat  .  78,963  76.787 

Grand  Total  .  3,152,771  3,056,879 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,038,459  1.065.301 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timet-Picayuna-m  .  3,116,648  2,930.482 

fTimat-Picayuna-S  .  994,535  954,267 

States  ft  Itam-a  .  1,298,128  1,307,317 

Grand  Total  .  5,409,311  5,192,066 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,766,647  2,929,428 


Timas-S  . 

Harald  Tribuna-m  _ 

fHarald  Tribuna-S  ... 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

Nawt-m  . 

Newt-S  . 

Journal- Amarican-e 
•Journal-American-S 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram  ft 
Sun-a 


Grand  Total  .16,611.567  17,632,808 

NOTE;  Pest  Evening  publishad  5  days  a 
weak  only.  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mirror-m 
1962-  1,127,484  (  351,890).  1961—900,074 

(206,063).  Mirror-S  1962—648,500  (241,631). 

1961— 404,268  (153,322).  Newt-m  1962  — 

1,546,780  (  745,615).  1961-2,050.108  (972,- 

557).  Newt-S  1962-1,267,496  (809,322).  1961 
— 1.882,721  (1,283,817).  Journal  Amarican-e 
1962  -998,733  (128,201).  1961  —  1,123,694 

(123,467).  Journal  Amarican-S  1962 — 370,- 
203  (  86,125).  1961-371,681  (66,555).  World 
Tel.  ft  Sun-a  1962— 1 .41 1,794  (271,713).  1961 
-1,446.156  (247.002).  Herald  Tribuna-S 

1962— 876,354  (90.301).  Split  run  adv.  in¬ 
cludas:  Naws-m  190,672.  Nawt-S  92,570. 

NOTE;  New  York  Newt  publication  af¬ 
fected  by  strike  beginning  Novambar  I 
and  ending  November  8,  1962. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prets-e  ..  1.628,704  1,646,922 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  781,364  626,784 

Grand  Total  .  2.410.068  2,273,708 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,580,041  1,340,703 

§Press-S  .  403,056  373,236 

Timas-Herald-e  .  1,399,693  1,262,033 

Grand  Total  .  3,382,790  2,975,972 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

GazeHe-e  1,043,269  1.190.562 

••Gazette-S  189,707  222,225 

Grand  Total  .  1,232,976  1,412,787 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,934,984  1,912,517 
Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,472,576  2,137,555 


Virginian-Pilot-m  ... 
fVirginian-Pilot  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-S 


708,063  821,574 


Grand  Total  .  5,115,623  4,871,646 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-e  1962 — 1,934,- 
984  (464,803).  1961  —  1,912,517  (416,626). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1962-2.472,576  (446,052). 
■961— 2.I37.5SS  (260,929).  Virginian-Pilot  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1962—708,063  (125.702). 

1961— 821,574  (135,821). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-o  .  2,073,106  2,178,489 

;Tribune-S  .  829,247  812,825 

Grand  Total  .  2,902,353  2.991,314 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribuna-a 

1962- 2.073,106.  1961-2,178.489  (61,821). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,418,550  1,152,706 

Oklahoman-S  .  497,660  442,673 

Timas-e  .  1,586,015  1,328,724 

Grand  Total  .  3,502,225  2,924,103 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timat-e 
1962-1,586.015  (  221,474).  1961  -  1,328.724 
(165,659).  Oklahoman-m  1962—  1,418,550 
(55,522). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,638,079  1.499.0*4 

tWorld-Harald-S  .  849,424  867,311 

Grand  Total  .  2,487,503  2.366.39S 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,909,265  2,270,913 

Santinal-m  .  2,909,265  2,270,913 

Santinal-S  .  788,716  693,354 

Grand  Total  .  6,607,246  5,235,180 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1962— 
1,055,636.  1961— 72S.690. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-e  .  1,167,998  1,245,657 

§lndapendent- 

Star  Naws-S  .  440,842  380,383 

Indapandant-m  .  1,153,032  1,172,401 

Grand  Total  .  2,761,872  2,798,441 

47 


1962 


1962 


1962 

1961 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  1. 

Times-e  . 

945,051 

963,615 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

N*ws-e  ... 

Journal-m  . 

Now$-JournaUS  . 

771,366 

1,382,787 

383,057 

724.804 

1,208,526 

328,677 

Grand  Total  . 

2,537,210 

2,262,007 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note) 
IJournal  Star-S . 

1,567,759 

470,911 

1,616,494 

457,524 

Grand  Total  2,038.670  2,074.018 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e 

(Bulletin-S  . 

Inguirer-m 

Inquirer-S  . 

News-e  . 

2,408,987 

731,446 

1,985,133 

1,708,968 

1,016,665 

2,466,569 

730,418 

2,063,226 

1,671,673 

929,784 

Grand  Total  .  7,851,199  7,861.670 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Bullatin-e 
1962  —  2,408,987  (125,434).  1961  —  2,466,569 
(49,037).  Bulletin-S  1962  —  731,446  (  70,483). 
Inquirer-m  1962  —  1,985,133  (18,910).  1961 
—  2,063,226  (39.217). 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  . 

(Republic-S  . 

Gazatt^-e 

2,681,963 

904.250 

2,683,435 

2,755,719 

1,088,884 

2,787,647 

Grand  Total  . 

6,269,648 

6,632,250 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tei.-m 
Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-S 

Prass-e  . 

(Press-S  . 

1,443,387 

2,182,340 

1,039,104 

1,496,901 

200,065 

2,169,161 

1,092,566 

Grand  Total  4.664,831  4,958,693 

NOTE:  Post-Gazette  t  Sun-Telegraph 
Sunday  last  publication  November  12, 
1961. 

PORTLAND, 

ORE. 

Oregonian-m . 

§tOraqonian-S  .  . 

Oragon  Journal-e 

2,222,675 

905,112 

827,123 

2.009,732 

945,485 

1,110,790 

Grand  Total  . 

3,954,910 

4,066,007 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bullatin-e 

JournaUm 

tJournal-S 

1,698,575 

2,065,968 

874,541 

1,715,493 

1,641,171 

894,173 

Grand  Total . 

4,639,084 

4,250,837 

READING, 

PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note) 
|Eaglc-S  . 

1,324,038 

418,920 

1 ,290,730 
371,905 

Grand  Total  .  1,742.958  1,882,635 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  ona 
adition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e 

Times  Dispatch-m  . . 
(Times  Dispatch-S 

1,951,385 

1,823,589 

971,195 

1,926,518 

1,684,290 

950,482 

Grand  Total 

4,746,169 

4,561,290 

RIVERSIDE, 

CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 
(See  Note) 
§Press-Enterprise-S 

1,556,479 

346,054 

1,394,497 

364,045 

Grand  Total  1,902.533  1,758,542 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eva.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
adition,  Enterprise  Morning,  it  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise 
1982  —  1.556,479  (26.305).  1961  —  1,394.497 
(22.870). 

ROANOKE, 

VA. 

Times-m 

|Times-S 

World-News-e 

1,128,996 

342,253 

1,152,867 

1,131,775 

494,407 

1,206,385 

Grand  Total 

2,624,116 

2,832,567 

ROCHESTER, 

,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  8 

Chronicle-m 
fDamocrat  & 

Chronicle-S 

Timas-Union-e . 

2,098,969 

940,288 

2,105,616 

2,013,003 

819,958 

2,053,526 

Grand  Total  . 

5,144,873 

4,886,487 

48 


1962  1961 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,333,617 

Star-S  .  513,566  526,705 

Grand  Total  .  1,847,103  1,869,887 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar- 
Rapublic  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  only  ona  edition — Star  Morning 
is  sfiown.  Star  Morning  publishad  fiva 
weak  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,229,303  2,453,355 

|Bee-S  .  574,947  542,917 

Union-m  .  853,115  693,844 

••Union-S  .  277,151  226,470 

Grand  Total  3,934,516  3.916,586 

NOTE;  Union  Morning  publishad  5  days 
a  weak  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Oemocrat-m  .  .  1,511,520  1,645,850 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  .  580,657  524,933 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,371,854  2,456,463 

|Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,190,568  1,183.885 

Grand  Total  .  5,654,599  5,811,131 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1962  —  1,511,520  (  261,600). 

1961  —  1,645,850  (320.497).  Post-Dispatch-e 

1962  —  2,371,854  (166,853).  1961  —  2,456,463 
(64,148). 

Globe-Democrat-Morning  is  published 
5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,181,285  1,118,953 

§Pioneer  Press-S  886,963  832,855 

Dispatch-e  2,123,466  2,218,438 

Grand  Total  ..  4.191,714  4.170,246 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Dispatch-e 
1962  —  2,123,466  (179,366).  1961  —  2,218,438 
(160.927). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  . 1,037,457  **854  676 

Independent-S  212.593 

Times-m  .  2,474,172  2,471,324 

§Times-S  .  664,837  622,990 

Grand  Total  4,176,466  4  161,583 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1942  _  2,474.172  (52,546).  T^mes-S  1962  — 
664  837  (  24,837). 

(*)  Independent  Sunday  last  publication 
Julv  I.  1962. 

(**)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 
SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  930,729  928,054 

**Oregon  Statesman-S  226.369  219.649 

Capital  Journal-e  999,703  1.063,714 

Grand  Total  .  2,156,801  2,211,417 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  2,222,207  1,916  489 

Tribuna-S  700,653  721,755 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  2,225,928  2,035,438 

Grand  Total  5.148,788  4,673,682 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  1,413,616  1,427,373 

tExpress-News-S  664,478  655,790 

Express-News-Sat.  316,327  305,790 

News-e  1,721,312  1.773.732 

Light-e  2,014,350  1,994.104 

•Light-S  612,244  577,827 

Grand  Total  6,742,327  6,734  616 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1878  416 

§Sun-Telegram-S  460,432 


Grand  Total 


894,274  821.049 

2,253,408  2,321,853 
986,354  1.008.667 
1,126,460  1,244,308 


Grand  Total  2,338.848 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m 
1962  —  1,878,416  (81,302). 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  I.883.2S3  1,939.726 

§Union-S  1,012,217  997,820 

Tribune-e  2.6IS.74S  2,782,894 


S,5I 1,215  5.720.440 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  2,001.733  1,943,243 

tChronicle-S 
Examiner-m 
;Examiner-S 
News-Call-Bulletin-e 


SAN  JOSE, 

,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

News-e  . 

§Mercury-News-S  . 

.  2,561,186 
.  2,548,273 
.  683,988 

2,444,331 

2,432,831 

724,412 

Grand  Total  .  5,793,447  5,601,574 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mercury-m 
1962  —  2,561,186  (29,110).  1961  —  2,444,331 
(37,146).  News-e  1962  —  2,548,273  (29,110). 
1961  —  2,432,831  (37,146). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CAUF. 

Independent- 
Journal-e  . 

1,317,373 

1,252,624 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

Union  Star-a . 

.  1,343,670 
.  1,009,509 

1,380,821 

1,029,678 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,353,179 

2,410,499 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,251,472 

1,166,255 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lntelli^#ncer-m  .. 
:Post- 1  ntell  igancer-S 
Times-e 

Times-S . 

1,416,041 

442,726 

2,247,980 

762,448 

1,334,952 

431,656 

1,967,983 

682,361 

Grand  Total  . 

4.869,195 

4,416,952 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . . 

1,070,968 

1,372,222 

471,342 

1,158,394 

1,369,791 

503,480 

Grand  Total  . 

2,914,532 

3,031,665 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e 

Tribune-S 

1,524.123 

614,811 

1,560.273 

635,490 

Grand  Total  . 

2,138,934 

2,195,763 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

(Spokesman-Review-S 

Chronicle-e 

832.214 

378,526 

925,703 

848,771 

421,273 

1,021,449 

Grand  Total 

2,136,443 

2,291,493 

STOCKTON. 

,  CALIF. 

Record-e 

1,640.374 

1,550,024 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e 

§Herald-Amorican-S 

Post-Standard-m 

(Post-Standard-S 

1,970.078 

582,366 

1,124,873 

253,614 

1,875.060 
588  61 1 
1,060.271 
327,142 

Grand  Total  . 

3,930,931 

3,851,084 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

News-Tribune-S 

1,524,296 

449,992 

1,473,451 

400,980 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,974,288 

1,874,431 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m 

tTribune-S 

Times-e  . 

,  2,324.904 
742.61 1 
1,529,766 

2,371,196 

832,742 

1,324,951 

Grand  Total  . 

4,597,281 

4,528,889 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

751.701 
.  2,102,500 
918,397 

714,304 

2,131,672 

865,876 

Blade-e  . . 

Grand  Total  3,772,598  3,711,852 

NOTE;  (*)  Publ.shad  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO.  I 

CANADA 

Globa  &  Mail-m  .  . 

(•Telegram-e 

Star-e  . 

1,692,532 

2,529,873 

2,708,100 

1,658.347 
2,757  525 
2,909,847 

Grand  Total  6.930.505  7,325,715 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Telagram-e  1962 
—  2.529,873  (  92  634).  1961  —  2,757,525 
(77.016). 

TRENTON. 

N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e 
-•Times  Advertiser-S 
Trentonian-m 

1,299.630 

509,967 

976,897 

1,337,065 

452,368 

961,601 

Grand  total  .  7,262,229  7,339,120 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni¬ 
cle-m  1962  —  2,001,733  (46,284).  1961  — 
1,943,243  (47,525). 


1961 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,763,219  1,689,634 

World-m  .  1,819,953  1,669,635 

World-S  .  569,350  523,513 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  929,898 


Naws-e 

Post-m 

SPost-S 

Star-e 

tStar-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  . 10,256,717  9,436,171 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1,606,882  1.665.052 

Eagle  &  Beacon-e  .  1,231,679  1,103,665 

(Eagle  &  Baacon-S  ....  444,766  447,856 


Grand  Total  .  3  283,327  3,216,573 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,391,924  1,213,292 

Sentinel-e  .  1,321,310  1,197,512 

Journal  8  Sentinal-S  ...  42I,70S  409,581 


Grand  Total  .  3,134,939  2,820,385 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  506,163  623,741 

Telegram-m  .  1,020,054  1,031,596 

Gaiette-e  .  1,180,956  1,320,359 


Grand  Total  2,707,173  2,975,696 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,622,472  1,805,272 

§Vindicator-S  .  840,391  774,599 


2,462,863  2,579,871 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


Grand  Total  2,786,494  2,751,034 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,237,900  1,262,626 
NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning) 
is  shown. 


American-News-e  . 

American-Naws-S  . 

389,774 

163,604 

382,214 

121,366 

Grand  Total  . 

553,378 

503,580 

ALTOONA 

.  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,112,223 

1,150,611 

APPtITON  IIHAM-MENASHA, 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,456,084 

WIS. 

1,597,120 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  8  Naws-a  . 
Enquirer  8  News-S  _ 

1,040,112 

276,146 

990,286 

258,272 

Grand  Total  . 

1,316,258 

1,248,558 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

865,910 

OHIO 

855,711 

CANTON. 

Rapository-e  . 

Rapository-S  . 

1,925,056 

644,686 

1,841,364 

669,802 

Grand  Total  . 

2,569,742 

2,511,166 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1963 


CARI 


Grand  Total  .  4,152,522  3,882,832 

944,716 


Souths 

South. 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  1,048.801  1,143.872 

**Observar  Dispatch-S  302,282  306,335 

Press-m  .  1,340,071  1,394,908 


Grand  Total  .  2,691,154  2,845,115 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

..  1,278,409  1,220.709 
.  3,366,900  3,211,725 
.  1,437,854  1,224,864 
.  2,718,063  2,876,291 
.  1,226,723  1,132,203 


.10,027,949  9,665,792 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,446,879  1,517,932 

Republican-S  .  398,586  480,169 


MACY  WISTCHUTEI-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  .  896,231  814,645 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  .  1,028,556  961,788 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,094,004  1,073,975 

Ossining  Citizan- 

Registar-a  .  888,811  796,408 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  897,354  735,629 

Port  Chester  Item-e  1,085,983  1,063,873 

Tarrytown  Naws-e  .  887,249  786,843 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,249,403  1,149,170 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  1,280,139  1,199,080 
Rockland  Journal 

New$-e  ...  948.987  854,760 


Gra 

Doe 


Couri 

Courl 


Calle 

Calle 

Calle 


I 


Kenti 

Tim 


Grand  Total  .  1,845,465  1,998,101  | 


Demc 

Times 

Times 


News 

News 

Jourr 


Hera 

Hera 


Jourr 

Jourr 


Gr 

Time 


Hera 


Press 

Press 


Gaze 


Adv< 

Hera 

Hera 


Gr 

ln( 

lines 


Time 

Time 


Cap 

St, 


Trib 

Dc 


KEN 

Tri-( 

Tri.( 


1962 


1961 

CARBONDALf-HIRRIN-MUItPHYSIORO, 


Sauth.  rn  lllinoisan-e  .. 

369,348 

367,878 

$^hcrn  Illinoisan-S  .. 

112,238 

98,406 

Grand  Total  . 

481,586 

466,284 

Doe'v  not  inctudo  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

779,870 

772,492 

Courier-S  . 

330,946 

293,174 

Grand  Total  . 

1,110,816 

1,065,666 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gaietta-e  . 

760,245 

685,629 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

1,679,692 

1,600,200 

Caller-e  . 

1,636,096 

1,589,168 

Caller-S  . 

374,822 

410,662 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,690,610 

3,600,030 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

770,840 

718,732 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

1,025,024 

1,042,622 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Democrat-m  . 

1,031,030 

940.646 

Times-e  . 

1,375,570 

1,271,802 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

357,126 

352,744 

Grand  Total  . 

2,763,726 

2,565,192 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e 

855,281 

884.702 

Naws-Journal>S  . 

228,596 

200,368 

Journal-m  . 

945,301 

953,680 

Grand  Total  . 

2,029,178 

2,038,750 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-me  .  . 

995,680 

1,000,314 

Herald  i  Review-S  .  . 

285,796 

280,112 

Grand  Total  . 

1,281,476 

1,280,426 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e 

531,888 

505,393 

Journal-S  . 

164,444 

180,546 

Grand  Total  . 

696,332 

685,939 

ESCONDIDO, 

CALIF. 

Times-Advocate-e  . 

458,972 

492,915 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

789,898 

669,109 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e  . 

1,260,980 

1,210.622 

Press-Gazette-S  . 

276,892 

283,906 

Grand  Total  . 

1,537,872 

1,494,528 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazette-e 

588,616 

536,340 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e 

1,096,188 

969,270 

Herald-Dispatch-m  _ 

1,087,864 

961,776 

Herald-Advertiser-S  . . . 

267,296 

265,669 

Grand  Total  . 

2,451,348 

2.196,715 

Includes  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  18,352 

lines  (1961). 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  . 

898,772 

946.680 

Times-S 

359,646 

304,108 

Grand  Total  1.258,418  1.250,788 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod 

Standard-T!mes-e  ...  534,898  501,046 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-All  Day  ...  1.101,772  1,137,038 


1962 

1961 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

..  1,181,376 

1,161,958 

..  1,112,328 

1.148.546 

Journal  &  Star-$ . 

. .  296,996 

238,980 

. .  2,590,700 

2,549,484 

Includes  PARADE 
47,775  lines  (1961). 

43,862  lines 

(1962); 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  & 

606,424 

. .  588.504 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . 

..  1,521.233 

1,350,314 

State  Journal-m  . 

..  1,557,227 

1,349,159 

State  Journal-S  . 

..  498.491 

450,877 

Grand  Total 

3,576,951 

3,150,350 

Includes  PARADE 
46.746  lines  (1961). 

43,862  lines 

(1962); 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald- 

884.044 

851.550 

MOLINE-ROCK 

ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e 

..  1,068,382 

951,048 

Dispatch-e  . 

..  1,171,562 

1,130,038 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  . 

1,001,896 

1,022.616 

Standard-Times-S  _ 

..  271,860 

234,409 

Grand  Total 

1,273,756 

1,257,025 

Includes  PARADE 
47,775  lines  (1961). 

42,162  lines 

(1962); 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

959  725 

906,675 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e 

..  568,316 

573,608 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-E>aminer-e 

.  1,181,658 

1,049,172 

Standard-Esaminer-S 

343,916 

248,108 

Grand  Total 

1,525,574 

1,297,280 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  25,284  lines 

(1962);  34,496  lines  (1961). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

. . .  586,489 

609,320 

News-Herald-e 

463,608 

537,780 

Grand  Total 

1,050,097 

1,147,100 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m 

524,328 

559,566 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e 

737,954 

815,304 

Sun-Democrat-S 

228,732 

232,512 

Grand  Total 

.  966,686 

1.047,816 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J 

1. 

Herald-News-e 

1,286,400 

1,223,578 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e 

741,678 

880,894 

Commercial'S 

195,944 

162,372 

Grand  Total 

937,622 

1,043,266 

Does  not  Include 
WEEKLY. 

24,542  lines 

FAMILY 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  ... 

. .  1,232,280 

1,135,036 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Repubtican-m 

696,206 

594.440 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e 

238,826 

271,740 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

1,028,073 

1,004,869 

Express-e  . 

873,454 

897,501 

Telegram-S 

291,253 

284,579 

Grand  Total  2,192,780  2,186,949 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  1,109,071  996,824 


kinnewicr-pasco-richland.  wash. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  752,059  665,378 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  148,414  114,023 

Grand  Total  900,473  779,401 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

News-e  .  1,235,850  1,169,196 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  996,688  1,006,222 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . 1,103,151  1.102.696 

Journal-S  .  383,344  400,389 


Grand  Total  1,486,495  1,503,085 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,547  lines 
(1962);  33,304  lines  (1961). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  708,834  667,996 

Herald-Whig-S  .  218,820  192,836 


Grand  Total  .  927,654  860,832 

for  January  5,  1963 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
NOV.  and  FIRST  11  MONTHS  1962  vs.  1961 
(Itasir  14  City  Total — 6  &  T-day  Basis) 

FIRST 

NOVEMBER  ELEVEN  MONTHS 

1962  vs  1961  1962  vs  1961 


7o 

%  of 

% 

%of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

-  6.6 

11.2 

-  0.9 

8.4 

Foods  . . 

-19.9 

13.8 

-13.2 

13.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  2.8 

0.4 

+  9.9 

0.4 

Baking  Products . 

-35.9 

1.5 

-28.8 

1.4 

Beverages  . 

-  9.7 

1.8 

-10.6 

2.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-♦-17.5 

0.4 

-35.3 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

-40.2 

0.8 

-10.3 

1.0 

Dairy  Products . 

+  1.3 

1.5 

-25.6 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods 

-FI5.8 

1.4 

+  3.1 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-23.3 

1.0 

-  6.4 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

-F25.2 

1.5 

-10.0 

2.0 

Insurance 

-  5.9 

1.6 

-  1.4 

1.7 

Medical . 

-27.9 

2.6 

+  8.7 

2.8 

Public  Utilities 

+  6.9 

3.1 

+  0.8 

2.9 

Publishing  &  Media 

-  4.6 

9.4 

-  6.1 

8.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

+  27.2 

2.2 

+  28.0 

1.3 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

-20.8 

0.9 

-  4.2 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-39.2 

1.7 

-27.4 

2.4 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-36.4 

1.8 

-36.2 

1.9 

Dentifrices 

—62.7 

0.3 

—33.6 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-46.0 

0.4 

-47.9 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-  2.7 

0.6 

-34.1 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps . 

-44.0 

0.1 

-12.5 

0.1 

Transportation 

+  0.5 

10.5 

-  0.6 

12.2 

Airways 

-  0.0 

7.3 

-  4.2 

8.3 

Bus  Lines 

-  5.2 

0.4 

-  1.3 

0.5 

Railroads 

+  24.8 

0.8 

+  5.3 

0.9 

Steamships 

+  30.4 

1.2 

+  15.7 

1.3 

Tours  . 

-37.3 

0.6 

+  2.4 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel 

-  5.8 

1.4 

+  7.8 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

-  4.9 

78.4 

-  6.5 

74.9 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

-28.2 

1.2 

-33.9 

2.4 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-13.2 

12.2 

+  16.4 

13.8 

Tires  &  Tubes 

+  6.6 

1.3 

+  3.8 

2.0 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

-  2.7 

0.5 

+41.0 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-  5.3 

21.6 

+  2.0 

25.1 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE . 

-  5.0 

100.0 

-  3.8 

100.0 

1962  1961 


1962  1961 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal'*  . 

721,042 

640,822 

Journal-S  . 

211,288 

182,616 

Grand  Total  . 

.  932,330 

823,438 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Journal-m 

768,012 

533,358 

Journal-S  . 

219,156 

265,328 

Gazette-e 

.  1,033,998 

954,520 

Grand  Total . 

2,021,166 

1,753,206 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Poit-e 

678,510 

609,070 

Post-S 

163,786 

158.648 

Grand  Total  . 

842,296 

767,718 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

825.454 

796,474 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

.  235.452 

213,836 

Grand  Total  . 

1,060,906 

1,010,310 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

.  513,982 

531,300 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Cap!tal-m  . 

.  1,112,174 

1,003,409 

State  Journal-e  . 

.  985,362 

1,011,717 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  284,018 

307,986 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,381,554 

2,323,112 

TUCSON, 

,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,996  043 

1,934,338 

Star-S  . 

393,586 

385,221 

Citizen-e . 

2,255,641 

2,213,501 

Grand  Total  . 

4,645.270 

4,533,060 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News  Sun-e 

1,341,802 

1,417,724 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

NawS'Journal*ma 

2.051,313 

1,864,561 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-e 

897,956 

803,648 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  2,051,963  2,196,659 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e .  1,798,741  1,925,409 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,451,204  2.510,524 

KITCHENER'WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,482,567  1.621.343 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  686,179  752,710 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,008,543  2,211,815 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  645,390  762,606 
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Ifil 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders  . . .  First  11  Months 

(As  Measiiroil  by  Media  Records,  liie.) 


1962 

1961 

Morning 

M<»niing 

Lot  Angeles  Times 

48,507,385 

Los  Angeles  Times  . . 

43,471,207 

Miami  Herald 

38,039,939 

Miami  Herald  . 

..  35,761,325 

34  666,468 

_  33,230,462 

Washington  Pott 

.  .  . .  32^687.848 

Washington  Post 

.  .  .  31,087,687 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

29,624,910 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . 

28,964,265 

Now  York  Times 

27.524,645 

Phoenix  Republic . 

28,196,827 

Phoenix  Republic 

27,324,238 

New  York  Times  . 

..  .  26,941,104 

•Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

27,048,039 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

.  . . .  25.885,090 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

25,097,120 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . 

.  .  23,086,823 

Orlando  Sentinel 

24,896,335 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

22,891,984 

*On  Strike  Nov.  30. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

.  1.221,301  1,214,231 


QUINCY, 

MASS. 

. .  844  824 

821,494 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Fribune-m  . 

Scrantonian-S  . 

..  570,341 

. .  374,073 

587,388 

343,140 

Grand  Total  . 

Includes  PARADE 

. .  946.434 

42.462  Unes 

950,528 

(1942); 

47,544  lines  (1941). 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


Record-pi  .  474,734  412,994 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,345,358  1,250,794 

Independent  s  .  579,872  590,494 


Grand  Total  .  2,419,944  2,454,488 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,594  lines 
(1942):  33,534  lines  (1941). 


Housing  Finance 


Eveniiifr 


Milwaukee  Journal 

33,372,543 

^Cleveland  Press  and  News 

31,072,768 

Houston  Chronicle 

29,541,327 

Montreal  La  Presse 

29.350,902 

Montreal  Star  .  . 

28,843,893 

Toronto  Star  . 

27,629,923 

Washington  Star 

27,584,318 

Phoenix  Gaiet*c 

27,308,835 

Denver  Post 

26,525,938 

Long  Island  Newsday-Nassau 

26,236,003 

ft  On  Strike  Nov.  30. 

Sunday 

Lot  Angeles  Times  . 

33,114,954 

New  York  Times  .  . 

31,064,042 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

17,910,565 

••New  York  News  . 

.  17,200,557 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

16.898,952 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

16,276,908 

Baltimore  Sun  .  .  .  . 

15.635,523 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

15,471,493 

Boston  Globe 

14,133,052 

Miami  Herald 

14,107,318 

••Affected  by  strike  beginning  Nov. 

1  and  ending 

Nov.  8. 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 

81,622,339 

New  York  Times  MS 

58,588,687 

Chicago  Tribune  MS 

52,577,033 

Miami  Herald  MS 

52,147,257 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES 

49,649,45 1 

Washington  Post  MS 

44,684.088 

^Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 

43.946,991 

Houston  Chronicle  ES 

41,098,410 

Baltimore  Sun  ES 

39,661,831 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS 

39,440,391 

ffOn  Strike  Nov.  30. 

Evening 


^Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  .  31,697,033 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  ...  30,834,299 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  28,266,878 

Washington  Star  .  27,883,817 

Montreal  La  Presse  27,801,179 

Montreal  Star . 27,719,117 

Houston  Chronicle  27,689,541 

Toronto  Star  27,335,659 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  26,305,322 

Detroit  News  25,933,755 

# Strike  Nov.  16-30 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  31,807,931 

New  York  Times  30,330,830 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  18,020,421 

New  York  News  .  17,661,306 

Chicago  Tribune  17,204,843 

**Milwaukee  Journal  ...  15,907,136 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  15,465,955 

Baltimore  Sun  15,030,026 

Miami  Herald  .  .  ,  .  14,262,979 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  13,837,137 

♦•Strike  Nov.  16-30 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  75,279,138 

New  York  Times  MS  57,271,934 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  50,435,305 

Miami  Herald  MS  50,024,304 

••Milwaukee  Journal  ES  47,604,169 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  43,905,511 

Washington  Post  MS  42,238,467 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  39,083,108 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  38,936,825 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  38,054,364 

••Strike  Nov.  16-30 


1942  1941 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,044.339  2,182,421 

LeDroit-e  .  1,147,702  1,143,875 

QUEBEC,  P.Q. 

Le  Soleil  t 
L'Evenement- 

Journal-me  .  2,472,904  2,418,504 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e .  1,241,901  1,321.231 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoenlx-e  .  1,073.700  1,130,958 

TROIS  RIVIERES,  QUE. 
LeNouvcIliste-t  .  824,834  841.044 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,404,150  2,445,109 

Province-m  .  1,244,245  1,275,579 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  95,459 
linos  (1942);  103,547  lines  (1941). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,178,441  2,149,033 

Tribune-e  .  1,579,042  1,402,990 


1942  1941 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELO,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  541,424  490,073 

Teleqraph-S  .  144,933  150,827 


Grand  Total  .  488,357  440,900 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,594  lines 
(1942);  33.534  lines  (1941). 

NOTE;  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Statx-m  .  1,250,339  1,115,541 

State-S  .  421,228  415,584 

Retord-m  .  893,394  774,407 


Grand  Total  .  2,544,943  2,305,554 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,594  lines 
(1942).  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  18,382  lines 
(1941). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  828,284  824,244 

News-Tribune-m  .  803,423  709,087 


1942 

1941 

News-Tribune-$  . 

.  510,415 

429,419 

Grand  Total  .. 

.  2,142,324 

1,944,752 

LAS 

VEGAS.  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

.  1,574,919 

1,237,748 

Nevada  Sun-S  .. 

.  343,733 

243,490 

Grand  Total  .» 

.  1,920,452 

1,501,258 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

.  841,029 

844,134 

World-S  . 

.  228.441 

241,400 

News-Star-e  _ 

.  834,040 

837,334 

Grand  Total 

.  1,923,750 

1,922,848 

Ml 

z 

YORK.  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Nuava  York-m 

322.353 

El  Diario  Do 

Nueva  York-S 

45,747 

Grand  Total  .. 

388,120 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  . 

.  1,007,430 

1,083,887 

Firm  Tests  Ads 

Chicago 

Crawford  Corporation,  Baton 
Roupe  housing  and  home  financ¬ 
ing  organization,  took  full  page 
ads  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Defender  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  explore  community 
development  possibilities  for  the 
firm  and  its  customers. 

Ralph  H.  Sims,  Crawford 
merchandising  director,  said  the 
ads  were  taken  to  call  attention 
to  the  company’s  experience  in 
large  scale  developments,  and 
to  reflect  its  optimism  in  the 
future  of  the  nation’s  housing 
industry. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the 
test  city,  he  said,  largely  because 
it  was  the  site  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders 
convention  and  exposition.  An 
estimated  35,000  builders  and 
industry  suppliers  attended  the 
show. 

Mr.  Sims  said  Crawford  will 
consider  scheduling  ads  in  other 
cities  if  the  company  receives 
good  results  from  the  initial 
placements. 

Most  of  the  ad  was  devoted 
to  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Defender  last 
fall  calling  attention  to  Pont- 
chartrain  Park,  near  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  development  includes 
an  18-hole  golf  course,  shopping 
center  and  a  branch  of  Southern 
university.  It  houses  5,000  per¬ 
sons. 

Theme  of  the  ad  was  “A 
Proven  Way  to  Assure  Better 
Living  for  All  Americans.” 

• 

‘Go’  Edition 

Snyder,  Texas 

The  Snyder  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  140-page,  12-section 
“Go”  edition  Dec.  9  to  mark  its 
75th  anniversary.  Through  the 
years  Snyder  has  had  eight 
newspapers.  Publisher  Herbert 
Feather  commissioned  Brice 
Worthington  to  develop  the  an¬ 
niversary  number  on  the  theme 
that  “Snyder  Is  on  the  GOl” 
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J.  Hale  Steinman, 
ANPA  Officer,  Dies 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  president 
and  lo-publisher  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  died  unex- 
pect(<lly'  at  his  home  here  Dch'. 
31.  He  was  Tfi  years  old,  and 
held  the  military  rank  of 

■  Colonel 

Col.  Steinman  was  treasurer 
of  the  .4merican  Newspai)er 
Publishers  Association. 

He  al.so  was  active  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  serving  as 
g  president  in  19.39. 

I  He  and  his  brother,  John  F. 

■  Steinman,  owned  radio  and  tele- 
5  vision  .stations  in  addition  to 
;  beinp  co-i)ublishers  of  the  Intel- 
'  ligenrer-Jourval  (a.m.)  and  New 
‘  Era  (p.m.)  and  the  Lancaster 
'  Sunday  Newu. 

In  1944  Col.  Steinman  was 
named  director  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing:  Division  of  the 

■  War  Production  Board.  In  this 
(lollar-a-year  ))ost  he  controlled 
the  .supply  of  newsprint. 

A  g-raduate  of  Yale  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School,  Col.  Steinman  w’as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  I^ranklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
i  Hamilton  Watch  C’ompany  and 
had  extensive  oil  and  mining 
interests. 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 
Louise,  three  daughters,  two 
brothers  and  one  sister. 

(Jiallcnged  President 

In  1952,  just  after  President 
Truman  had  seized  the  .steel  in¬ 
dustry,  C-ol.  Steinman  attended 
i  the  President’s  i)ress  conference, 

-  held  while  the  convention  of  the 
t  -American  Society  of  Newspaper 
"  Editors  was  in  i)rogress  at 
I  Washington. 

?  Col.  Steinman  asked  President 
i  Truman  whether  he  could  seize 

(newspaper  and  radio  as  he  had 
.seized  the  steel  industry.  Tru¬ 
man  replied  that  under  given 
I  circumstances,  the  President  had 
to  do  whatever  was  best  for  the 
i;  country. 

'i  Col.  Steinman  urged  the 
.\merican  press  to  challenge 
Truman’s  claim  of  power  to  take 
over  the  newspapers,  in  a  speech 
a  few  days  aHer  the  interview. 
He  talked  in  New  York  to  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
•sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Asiwiation,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
•sociation. 

•  At  that  convention,  the  ANPA 
f  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
j  Truman’s  steel  seizure  and  his 
I  comments  on  takeover  of  the 
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l)re.ss.  The  resolution  said  the 
l)ress  would  “resi.st  and  defeat” 
any  attempted  seizure  ‘‘by  any 
President.” 

Col.  Steinman  told  his  fellow 
Penn.sylvania  publishers  that  he 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  40  years  and  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  epitaph: 

“Here  is  the  guy  who  in  1952 
asked  the  $04  ciuestion.” 

From  ‘Oldest’  Family 

Born  in  Lancaster  Oct.  22, 
1880,  James  Hale  Steinman  w'as 
a  .son  of  the  late  /  ndrew  Jack- 
.son  Steinman  and  Caroline 
Morgan  Hale  Steinman.  His 
father  had  become  publisher  of 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  in 
18()0,  starting  the  family  par¬ 
ticipation  in  publishing. 

Col.  Steinman  was  a  scion  of 
one  of  Lancaster  County’s  oldest 
families,  whose  first  members 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1751 
from  Dresden,  Saxony  (Ger¬ 
many).  They  settled  in  Lititz  in 
1752,  moved  briefly  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  in  1758,  and  returned  to 
make  permanent  residence  in 
this  county  in  1759. 

James  Hale  Steinman  was  a 
graduate  of  the  old  Yeates 
School,  a  local  preparatory 
.school  at  which  he  starred  in 
both  dramatics  and  athletics.  He 
later  graduated  from  the  Hotch¬ 
kiss  School. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1908,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Penn.sylvania 
Law  School  in  1911. 

Col.  Steinman  practiced  law' 
here  until  he  became  associated 
w’ith  his  brother,  John  F.,  in  the 
new’spaper  publishing  business. 

In  Kuisrr  Expedition 

During  World  War  I  he  served 
as  assistant  adjutant  of  the  79th 
Division,  AEF,  w'ith  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

He  was  with  the  division  in 
the  Meuse  and  Argonne  offen¬ 
sive. 

It  was  during  his  service  in 
France  that  he  took  part  in  “an 
expedition  to  kidnap  the  Kaiser,” 
w'hich  later  took  on  the  quality 
of  legend.  Col.  Steinman  went  on 
this  trip  with  Larry  MacPhail, 
later  to  l)ecome  well  known  in 
jirofessional  baseball  manage¬ 
ment,  and  other  daring  officers. 

They  drove  a  touring  car 
l>ehind  the  lines,  and  got  as  far 
as  the  Kaiser’s  mansion,  the  idea 
being  that  if  they  brought  the 
Kaiser  back  w'ith  them  to  Allied 
territory,  this  w'ould  be  a  coup 
that  might  shorten  the  w-ar.  But 
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through  .some  misadventure  the 
“kidnap”  failed,  and  the  group 
returned  to  their  outfit  with 
only  an  ashtray  as  a  memento. 

Ul)on  his  return  to  Lancaster 
after  his  w'ar  service.  Col.  Stein¬ 
man  resumed  his  role  as  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  became  increasingly 
active  in  community  .service.  He 
was  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

• 

1 0  Workers  Honored ; 
337  Years  of  Service 

BirFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Ten  Iluffaln  Courier-Express 
employes,  who  retired  in  1962  or 
are  i)reparing  to  be  retired,  were 
saluted  Dec.  28  for  a  total  of 
337  years  of  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  William  J.  Conners  III, 
l)ublisher,  as  host  at  a  retire¬ 
ment  party,  presented  each  em¬ 
ploye  a  sterling  silver  cigarette 
i)ox,  engraved  with  the  morning 
new'spaper’s  masthead  and  the 
date. 

The  two  w’omen  and  eight  men 
represented  eight  departments. 
They  are,  with  their  service 
re-cords:  Raymond  Smyth,  press 
room,  52  years;  Thomas  Cook 
Browm,  chief  editorial  w'riter 
emeritus,  40;  Frank  J.  Butler, 
general  advertising,  42;  George 
C.  Hoerst,  machinist,  40;  Miss 
Marion  G.  McLennan,  library 
supervisor,  32;  James  M.  Cola- 
russo,  composing  room,  30;  Mrs. 
Betty  B.  Malone,  .society,  34 ; 
Edw’in  J.  Elliott,  stereotype,  20; 
Raymond  J.  Mock,  color-work 
specialist,  7 ;  John  Gross,  sign- 
shop,  40. 

• 

Sports  Editor  Dies 

Freeport,  Ill. 

M.  Douglas  Grant,  sports 
editor  of  the  Freeport  Journal- 
Standard  since  1913,  died  Dec. 
23.  He  had  suffered  from  an 
asthmatic  ailment. 


AP  Settles 
With  Guild 
On  $8  Hike 

The  Associated  Press  and  the 
Wire  Seiwice  Guild  (ANG) 
agreed  New'  Year’s  Eve  on  a 
tw'o-year  contract  based  on  a 
money  ]>ackage  of  $4.25  the  first 
year  and  $3.75  in  the  second. 
The  .settlement  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  W'ith  the  Guild. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  pack¬ 
age  in  l)oth  years  will  go  for 
general  increases  of  $4  w'eekly 
for  the  to))  newsmen  in  the  first 
year  and  $3.50  in  the  second. 

Some  of  the  increase  was 
spent  in  upw'ard  adjustments  in 
minimum  pay  for  motorcycle 
messengers,  i)icture  dispatchers 
and  other  non-news  classifica¬ 
tions 

The  residue  of  the  $8  package 
W'as  used  to  offset  rising  hos¬ 
pital-medical  insurance  costs 
and  to  add  a  seventh  paid  holi¬ 
day,  Washington’s  birthday,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1964. 

The  agreement  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  Guild  membership. 

• 

Only  Good  News 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Only  good  news  was  carried 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News  as  a  Christmas 
l)resent  to  readers.  In  a  green- 
bordered  Page  1  l)ox,  the  editor 
commented,  “we  wish  w'e  could 
come  into  your  homes  every  day 
carrying  nothing  but  good  news, 
yet  this  is  not  the  way  of  the 
w'orld — nor  even  of  our  lives. 
. . .”  The  Star-News  has  followed 
the  custom  for  many  years. 


Stereo  Foreman  Dies 

Washington 
Leo  A.  Bottoms,  54,  foreman 
of  the  Washinffton  Post’s  stereo¬ 
type  department,  died  Dec.  30 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
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Computer  System 

(Continued  from  lutije  10) 


foniinj;.  Those  east  15  lines  per 
minute  from  the  computer  tape, 
while  the  lonsr-used  Comet  ma¬ 
chines  linwast  10  liiu*s  from 
tape.  This  is  in  contrast  to  man¬ 
ually  operated  machines  from 
to  8  lines.  The  Times  is 
operating:  80  liiu'castiiiK  ma¬ 
chines  and  has  more  than  100 
operators. 

.Mr.  Booth  said  the  bippest 
problem  in  creatinp  an  auto¬ 
matic  text  composition  system 
was  that  of  dividinp  words  at 
the  end  of  lines. 

Dow  Parkes,  chief  computer 
composition  research  director 
for  the  Times,  who  desipnt*d  the 
hyiihenation  sy.stem,  disclo.sed 
there  was  a  choice  of  two  ways 
to  solve  the  problem. 

“We  could  have  ‘stored’  a 
5(10,000  word  dictionary  in 
memory  devices  lined  to  the 
computer  and  looked  up  each 
word  electronically  when  divi¬ 
sion  was  necessary,”  he  said. 

Even  thouph  work  starttnl  on 
such  “storinp,”  a  second  plan  of 
a  “lopic  system”  was  adopti'd, 
in  which  the  computer  is  asked 
to  analyze  each  word  that  had 
to  t)e  divided  and  identify  the 
syllables.  The  lopic  plan  had  the 
advantapes  of  accuracy  of  99 
jmrcent,  a  speed  of  15  milli¬ 
seconds  as  compared  to  150 
milliseconds  for  the  “look  up” 
method,  and  a  cost  of  $000  per 
month  as  compared  with  $2,000 
to  $(5,000  per  month  for  the 
.storape  devices. 

.41thouph  Mr.  Parkt's  had 
never  seen  a  computer  until  a 
year  apo,  he  and  an  RCA  sys¬ 
tems  analyst,  Roy  Gift,  devel¬ 
oped  the  “lopic  method”  in  six 
months  and  translated  it  into 
computer  lanpuape.  The  pro¬ 
pram  and  tables  of  the  hyphen¬ 
ation  lopic  occupy  5,000  posi¬ 
tions  of  memory  and  have  been 
thorouphly  tested  apainst  the 
20,000  most  common  words  in 
the  lanpuape. 

Mr.  Parkes  said  the  computer’s 
lopic  is  so  pood  that  divisions  of 
words  are  invariably  correct, 
althouph  not  all  its  divisions  are 
the  “fir.st  preference  in  Web¬ 
ster’s.”  The  computer  can  “ask” 
up  to  150  “questions”  on  one 
word  before  determininp  where 
the  hyphen  should  come — and  in 
15  milliseconds! 

The  process  is  so  complicated, 
speedy  and  phenomenal,  Mr. 
Parkes  was  asked  to  explain,  for 
laymen,  what  happens  in  the 
milliseconds  involved  in  splittinp 
a  word.  Here  are  his  notes: 

First,  vowel  and  consonant 
patterns  in  the  word  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  one  of  the  four  basic 
types. 

Next,  the  computer  scans  key 


letter  sequences  to  see  if  they 
follow  the  rules  poverninp  the 
type.  If  so,  an  immtxliate  solu¬ 
tion  is  reached. 

If  exceptions  are  indicated,  the 
computer  follows  special  lopic 
])aths  in  which  these  key  se- 
<)uences  and  other  letters  affect- 
inp  them  are  analyzed.  In  this 
way  the  nature  of  the  exception 
is  dt'fined  and  a  solution  is 
reached. 

Various  techni<pit‘s  are  em- 
l)loyed  in  usinp  letter  sequences 
as  a  key  to  phonetics.  Amonp 
them  are  table  look-ups.  For 
example,  there  are  tables  in 
which  the  cumulative  effect  of 
any  three  letters  of  the  alpha- 
l)et  can  be  weipht*d  and  various 
paths  taken  as  a  result. 

Compares  are  also  used  in 
sensinp  ahead  for  other  vowels 
and  in  determininp  whether  it 
is  the  l>epinninp  or  the  end  of  a 
word. 

Handles  Exceptions,  Tcmi 

In  dealinp  with  e.xceptions, 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  Enp- 
lish  than  in  any  other  lanpuape, 
the  computer  .sometimes  k'aves 
the  three  kdters  it  is  directly 
concerne<l  with  and  backs  up  or 
jumps  forward  two  or  three 
letters  as  a  means  of  makinp  its 
analysis  all-inclusive. 

The  propram  and  tables  of  the 
hyphcmation  lopic  occupy  5,000 
positions  of  im‘mor>’. 

This  uni(iue  lopic  has  Iteen 
thorouphly  tested  apainst  the 
20,000  most  common  words  in 
the  lanpuape.  It  is  beinp  con¬ 
tinually  developed  by  other 
words  it  encounters  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Times. 

Another  dictionary  .system  is 
l>einp  develope<l  in  connection 
with  an  RCA  computer  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  UV.sf  Pnlm  Bench 
(Fla.)  Post-Timeit  plant.  This 
was  descril>ed  in  E&P,  Dec.  8, 
pape  53.  A  third  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  usinp  IBM  equipment,  is 
almost  ready  to  be  put  into 
repular  operation  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers.  This  was 
described  in  E&P,  Nov.  10, 
pape  53. 


Drop8  Sat.  Edition 

Searcy,  Ark. 

The  Scarry  Daily  Citizen  on 
Jan.  1  drop|)ed  issuance  of  a 
Saturday  edition.  It  is  now^  pub- 
lishinp  Monday  throuph  Friday. 
The  Citizen  Publishinp  Com- 
j)any  also  i)ublishes  the  H’/d'fc 
County  Citizen,  a  weekly. 

• 

To  Maiiai^e  Team 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Leo  E.  Cloutier,  sports  editor 
of  the  New  Hampnliire  Sunday 
Newn,  has  been  named  peneral 
manaper  of  Richmond,  Inter¬ 
national  Baseball  Leapue  Vir- 
pinians. 


Daily,  Grim  Reaper 
^Cheated*  on  Offer 

The  Burlinyton  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  offereil  Dec.  31  to  pay 
funeral  expenses  for  any 
acknowledped  “drinkinp  driver” 
killed  on  the  hiphways  New 
Year’s  Eve. 

The  newspaper  didn’t  have  to 
pay  off. 

The  idea  lK*hind  the  offer,  ac- 
cordinp  to  J.  Warren  McClure, 
l)ublisher  of  the  Fret*  Press,  was 
to  dramatize  the  well-known- 


but-often-disreparded  fact  tlat 
drivinp  and  drinkinp  don’t  n;ix. 

Under  terms  of  the  otT'-r, 
drinkinp  drivers  were  re<iuit(Kl 
to  repister  with  the  Free  Pnss 
l)etween  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.  on  Dec.  31  “prior  to  thi  ir 
death.” 

The  names  of  the  repisteriHl 
drivers  were  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  only  if  they  were  killi'd 
in  hiphway  accidents,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  said,  and  the  Free  Press 
would  have  j)aid  all  their 
funeral  expen.ses. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.4NNOUNCEME!\’TS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspaiiers 
BOUGIIT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  suc¬ 
cessful  oi)erations.  Newspaper  Service 
Company,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  (Tity,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

EXrERlB:^(CE  COUNTS -We  are  the 
oldest,  active  newspaia?!'  brokerage 
firm  in  California.  Try  us  G.ABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  37C9-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside.  California. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Proiwrties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  .")0U.  Rosebui'g,  Oregon 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

FLA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopposed  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 
'Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Prize-winning  raid-western 
weekly  in  growing,  isolated  community. 
$112,000  gross.  Very  profitable.  Price 
is  realistic.  Immediate  action  needed! 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker,  P.  O.  Box 
265,  Upland,  Calif.  Phone:  Yukon  2- 
6187. 

TWICE  WEEK  PUBLICATION  gross¬ 
ing  $125,000.  Only  newspaper  in  county. 
Beautiful  Northwest  Pacific  coast  town. 
Job  shop  grossing  $28,000  additional. 
Will  sell  for  $160,000.  29%  down, 

liberal  terms.  Write  Box  956,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zjne  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mt’U'xpnpern  fur  Sale 

SKLl  iTT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
N<w  i:nK.  $125M;  Colo.  tlOOM;  Ind. 
I2S6M;  Mo.  $7SM;  N.Y.  »77M:  Tex. 
IIOO.M  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Nort  n,  Ks. 

WELKLY  NEWSPAPER  Krossinir  over 
including  some  job  printinit. 
Good  shop,  staff.  Sound.  Krowins  busi¬ 
ness  available  due  to  death  of  owner. 
Contact:  Mrs.  Ed  Wills,  Williamstown, 
So.  <  'arolina. 

1.  CM.IKORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Ade<|uate  plant.  Cross 
$75.<"Mi.  Asking  $75,U0U  includinK  the 
buiUlinK.  29^^-  ilown. 

2.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  .seat  weekly.  Cross  exceeds 
$50,t)'i0.  Profitable.  Asking  $70,000. 
29<7,  down. 

S.  MIDWEST.  Toivflight  exclusive 
weekly.  Cross  $100,000  in  1962.  Ex¬ 
cellent  profits.  Fine  plant.  We  really 
want  to  tell  you  the  full  story  of  this 
fine  liuy.  Priced  at  $95,000.  Terms. 

4.  DVILV  NEWSPAPERS.  Data  sent 
at  the  request  of  qualifierl  buyers. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
lais  Angeles  28,  California 


CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  RURAL  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Irrigate<l,  valley,  mild  climate,  fine 
plant,  earns  man  and  wife  $20,000. 
$14,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif, 


TWO  COLORADO  WEEKLIES,  $16,000 
and  $43,000;  one  offset  daily  long 
established  $18,000.  All  profitable.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  1117  Clenarm  PI., 
Denver. 


WESTERN  Exclusive  County  Seat 
Weekly.  Perfect  i>lant — isolated  rural 
field  one  of  the  finest  paiiers  in  the 
entire  west.  $32,000  down,  financial 
references  refiuire<l.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspa|)er  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetvMpapert  ff'anted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
responsible  publisher.  Size  and  location 
open.  Write  in  detail.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential  and  answered.  Box  930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Publication  Distribution 

LET  US  HANDLE  your  distribution  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  l>ookB  in 
greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  No 
job  too  small.  Try  us!  Box  957,  Editor 
&  P  ublisher. 

Itusiness  Space  For  Kent 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  »livide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  I).C.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful-fill- 
ment,  direct  mail,  com|>osition  and 
I>re8a  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Cull 
Mr.  I.4iwrence.  212  IX)  3-6,563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 

THE  ONLY  COMPLUTE  COVERAGE 
of  ail  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent,  student  political,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offeri 
up  to  30  pages  ijer  copy  i)er  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia-4,  Pa. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertiging  Rates 

Uaa  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25e 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  reponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
ymir  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Alr-mall 
service  eii  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

EtP  will  not  forward  individual  repliu 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
jine.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Plata  2-7050 


Job  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 

Church  Press  West  Haven,  Conn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaiier  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  faciiities.  High  spee<l 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Cail  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Rosa  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-636$ 

BRECrnNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


Dismantling 

Moving 

Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3296 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1963 


EOI'II’MEM  .M.4KT  j 

Composing  Room  ! 

THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.60  to  $97.60,  fob  i 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature,  LAB; 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market  i 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  ' 


4-MAGAZINE  TWIN-TITRRET 
F  O  T  O  S  E  T  T  E  R 
20  working  12-)>t.  Fonts,  most  with  18-  I 
pt.  iid  figures,  12  magazines,  spare  I 
fiarts,  racks,  etc.  Latest  model,  all  new 
condition,  3Vi  years  part-time  service. 
One  package.  Write:  C.  S.  Whyte,  ' 
Pnxl.  Mgr.,  Boston  Herald-Traveier,  j 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Bo8ton-6,  Mass.  I 


Engraving  Plates 


REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  ; 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47e  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O.  ; 
Box  26-E.  Naperville,  III.  ! 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
I'  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  I 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  ! 


EOUIFMENT  MAUT 
Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULAR 

2U|iaKe,  2  to  1  ni(Mlel.  -TO  H.l*.  AC 
flrive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

*‘Newspai>er  Eiiuipment  l>«alers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


FAIRCHILD  CADET  ENGRAVEH,  $3,- 
000:  Intertyi*  C-4  fSer.  No.  28,625), 
two  magazines  with  eight  iioint  .and 
agate  mats,  bl<iwer,  gas  |>ot,  alter¬ 
nating  molds.  'ITS  operating  unit  (Ser. 
No.  7226)  $12,500:  ITS  iierforator 

(Ser.  No.  66:)U)  $1,500:  Intertype  (14-4 
with  24  Iioint,  10  point,  8  mint,  18 
mint,  30  mint  mats,  six-i>ocket  mold 
disc,  Ser.  No,  19,303,  quadder,  gas  mt. 
Margach  pig  feeder,  saw,  $8,500:  en¬ 
graving  equipment  including  Model  32 
master  zinc  mwderiess  etcher,  Seymour 
burn-in  stove,  cooling  table.  No.  59 
face-u|)  whirler  1  30x36  stainless  steel 
sink,  exhaust  hootl,  motor,  piping.  1 
steel  58x58  etcher  f1iM>r  pan.  $3,000. 
Write  or  Call  Jim  Hale  or  E’red  Hart¬ 
man,  The  Baytown  iTex.)  Sun. 


SCOTT  FOLDER 


Scott  (loul)le  newspa|>er  folder,  model 
3  to  2  ratio,  rat^  40,000  folds  tier 
hour.  22%''  cut-off. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 


Stereotype 


Hand  Casting  Equipment  —  all  kinds 
HOE  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

HOE  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
AC  Mc'or  Drives  30  to  200  HP 
GOSS  45-C  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
PLANE-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth,  Double  Parallel 
and  (Combinations,  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


AVAILABLE  IN  FEBRUARY  1 

GOSS  4-deck,  single  width,  82-page 
preas  with  Hess  A  Barker  quarter 
folder,  2  Capco  portable  fountains 
and  semi-automatic  ink  piping  sya- 
tem.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Spe^  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  PPH  straight,  12,000 
PPH  collect.  Perfect  running  condi¬ 
tion;  being  replaced  by  offset  press. 
$17,000. 

WOOD  Standard  Pony  Autoplata  with 
vacuum  back ;  S-ton  Kemp  electric 
stereo  iiot  with  pneumatic  pouring 
device.  Approximately  6  tons  stereo 
metal.  Purchased  new  in  1960.  $15,- 
000. 

1  STA-HI  Master  Former  —  serial  # 

'  7168  .  $2,200. 

!  HOE  Mat  Roller  .  $1,200. 

48  STEEL  CHASES,  10  Aluminum 
Chases  .  $27.50  ea. 


Call  or  write:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter, 
Times-Joumal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


'  HOE  UNIT 

Hoe  straight  pattern  16-page  printing 
unit.  Reversed  for  printing  Color  ads. 
Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders,  length 
cut-off  23-9/16  inches. 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

j  420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  X  50 :  also  Mentges 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 
(Calif.)  (Champion.  Phone  714  NA  8- 
1606. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
I  (X)MPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypeo — Ludlows 
PRINTCHAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Cihurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


i  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  to  provide 
t  forceful  leadership  for  the  500-member 
j  Detroit  local.  Guild  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  $176  per  week,  plus  full 
family  Blue  Cross  ($263  a  year)  plus 
other  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Harry 
Golden,  Jr.,  special  committee  chairman. 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit,  720  Farwell 
Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


Circulation 


DIRECTOR  OF  (TRCULA'nON 
Group  of  four  Illinois  dailies  looking 
I  for  an  experienced  circulation  man  to 
i  recommend  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
.  cedures  to  circulation  managers. 

I  Man  should  be  36-45  years  old  and  a 
college  graduate.  He  will  currently  be 
employed  as  a  circulation  manager  on 
a  medium  sized  mid-west  daily  or  have 
been  in  such  a  position.  This  job  is 
for  the  man  who  can  solve  a  variety 
of  difficult  circulation  problems. 

Send  detailed  resume  of  education, 

'  experience  and  personal  history  with 
I  salary  requirements  to  J,  C.  Schweitzer. 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
I  Ill,  Ail  replies  held  in  confidence. 
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Help  Wanted 


I 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Clas$ified  Adrertiiting 

NEWSPAPER 

Classified  Ad  Sales 
Sacramenfo,  California 

lmine<liat«  openinK  for  exi>erience<i  aK- 
gressive  cla88ifie<l  advertising  salesman 
with  proven  linage  record.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe  lienehts. 
Permanent  position.  Send  detaileil 
resume  and  statement  of  availability 
for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


Corretpondents 


COMBINATION  Writer-Photographer 
correspondents  wanted  in  all  major 
cities  of  all  states.  Box  ysi,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Prefer 
young  man  two  to  three  years’  exi«ri- 
ence  selling,  prtnnoting — not  servicing. 
Established  daily  9M  circulation.  Zone 
4.  Send  resume  including  ssdary.  Box 
9S1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Staff  Sales¬ 
man  for  growing  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Daily.  Must  know  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  monthly  bonus  and  car 
allowance.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  960,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SECOND  SPOT  on  small  but  growing 
established  Western  resort  town  daily. 
$90  week  to  start  with  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancements.  Confidential.  Send 
complete  resume,  availability  to  ^x 
984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 

Sales-oriented  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  specula¬ 
tive  layouts.  No  original  art  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  alf 
classifications.  *1110  man  we  want  is 
either  selling  newspaper  advertising 
now  or  has  had  that  experience.  Strong 
on  campaign  thinking.  Familiarity  with 
Bureau  planning  procedures  helpful. 
Perm,  irasition.  Excellent  employee 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25.U00.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  man  ready  to  move  into 
management.  Must  l>e  young,  a  toi)- 
flight  salesman  and  strong  on  promo¬ 
tions.  Profit-sharing  plan,  group  life 
and  hospitalization  insurance  programs. 
Write  giving  complete  background  in¬ 
formation  and  references.  Inclutle 
salary  expected.  Nolan  DeLaughter, 
News-Times,  El  Dorado,  .Arkansas. 


.SOLID  ABC  W’EEKLY  (N.J.)  seeks 
working  Ad  Manager  to  service  ac¬ 
counts  and  handle  staff  of  4.  No 
learners  under  40:  no  “hot-shots.”  AVe 
need  a  self-starter  who  has  "had  it”  in 
the  "rat  race”  and  will  appreciate  a 
good  job  with  security  in  old  estal)- 
lished  firm.  $1.50  to  start  if  you  can 
do  tlie  job:  otherwise  please  do  not 
waste  our  time.  Box  lOOS,  Eklitor  4 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


Free  Lance 


Display  Advertising 


DKSPLAY  AI)  .SALESMAN  for  Mas- 
sena  N.  Y.,  toi)-rated,  7.000  A.B.C. 
semi-weekly.  Some  exi)erience  in  sell¬ 
ing,  layout  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Oliening  immediately!  Send  tyjiewritten 
resume  to:  John  T.  Doyle.  General 
Manager,  Massena  Observer,  Massena, 
N.Y. 


Editorial 

GOING  OFFSET  FEB.  1  —  Interested 
in  six>rts  writing,  general  reporting, 
desk  work?  We  may  have  a  spot  for 
you.  Good  opportunity  for  recent  grad 
on  5,000  county  seat  daily.  Hurry 
resume  to:  D.  Gaumer,  Elditor,  Republi¬ 
can,  Belvidere,  III. 


REIPORTER — 46.000  Enterprising  Zone 
2  suburban  daily  seeks  reporter  desiring 
to  move  up  from  small  or  medium  daily. 
Excellent  salary  paid  to  man  who  has 
record  of  solid  work,  imagination.  Box 
964.  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


REPtmTER  ON  WAY  UP  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro- 
iwlitan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com¬ 
munity  weekly  group:  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup :  college  gr^,  some  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Editor 
4  Publisher, 


EDIPANDING  suburban  newspaper 
chain  has  reporter-feature  writer  open¬ 
ing  due  to  staff  promotion.  Award¬ 
winning  ABC  newspapers  nationally 
recognized  for  unique  approach  to  suIh 
urban  journalism.  Modem  offices  — 
many  company  benefits.  Send  resume, 
photo,  clips  to:  Bruce  Ladd,  Associate 
Editor,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Illinois. 


GOOD  REPORTER  (FEMALE)  who 
can  dig  out  stories,  write  them  skil¬ 
fully,  be  proud  to  work  under  one  of 
America’s  best  women’s  section  editors. 
Metropolitan  daily  where  women’s  news 
is  vital,  important,  and  not  confined 
to  brides.  Zone  5.  Box  937,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  is 
alert,  well-adjusted  and  competent  to 
handle  any  general  assignment.  Ability 
will  be  rewarded.  Send  samples  and 
biography  to  M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


REPORTER 

Capable  young  man  wanted  for  general 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  of  4,848  circulation  in  a  town  of 
7,000  population  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wayne.  College  journalism  background 
preferred.  Excellent  pay.  Hospital  and 
surgical  insurance.  Life  insurance. 
Ideal  working  conditions  in  modern 
equipped  and  air-conditioned  plant. 
Write  details,  including  photo.  Evening 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  Roarer 
Swaim,  Publisher. 


REWRITENREPORTBR  job  o|)en  for 
experienced  man,  night  staff,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  Write  Box  962,  Ixlitor 
4  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired. 

SUN-JOURNAL,  NEW  BERN,  N.  C., 
wants  competent  reporter  capable  re¬ 
lieving  deskman.  No  drinkers  1 


CI'TY  EDITOR  for  prize-winning  6-M 
daily  who  will  also  take  sports  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Complete  fringe  benefits. 
Paul  Stanfield,  Daily  Reporter,  Spencer, 
Iowa. 

YOUNG  COPYREADER  with  some  ex- 
l>erience  for  fast-growing  university- 
city  daily  in  Midwest.  Best  schools, 
cultural  opportunities,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  963,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  of 
45.0IKi  .seeks  two  men  of  at  least  two 
years’  exi)erience,  one  a  copyreader  and 
the  other  a  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter.  All  fringe  l)enefits,  (lension.  etc. 
Write:  Eilitor,  The  Courier-News, 

Plainfield.  N.J. 


EDITOR  for  Kentucky  County  Seat 
Weekly.  Camera  and  makeup  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Permanent.  N.  A.  Perry, 
The  News-Democrat,  Carrollton,  Ky. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  three  years’  experience.  Grow¬ 
ing  New  Jersey  daily  in  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding  area  in  New  York  metropolitan 
region.  Box  988,  E<litor  4  Publisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  HEALTH  NEWS? 
Prevention.  The  Magazine  for  Better 
Health  (circ,  :I30,U0I)  monthly  I  is  ex- 
pan<ling  its  news  department  and  needs 
news  editor.  Big  things  are  hapi>ening 
in  this  field.  Send  resume  or  letter  and 
get  the  details.  Robert  Rodale,  Do<lale 
Press,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  Pa. 


ISLAND  RESORT  needs  woman  .Society 
Editor  for  news  service.  Relocate.  Tax 
lienefits.  To  $6,500.  Faxon  Agency,  50 
E.  42  .St.,  N.Y.C. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  some  re|X)rting  and 
I>hotography.  Daily  Chief.  Perry,  Iowa. 

NEWSROOM  EXECUTIVE  or  top  rim 
man  iis  night  supert’isor  of  university 
morning  daily.  Degree  required.  $9,000 
1  up.  Box  1000.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


STYMIED? 

1  Midwest  metropolitan  daily  has  copy- 
desk  o|>enin(r  for  experienced  men  or 
,  women.  Future  unlimite<l.  Zone  5.  (live 
I  nualification,  job  history  and  salary  re- 
,  quirements  in  first  letter.  Hox  1005, 
t>litor  &  Publisher. 


!  SWING  DESKMAN  who  can  handle 
I  wire,  city,  state  news  ^lesks  on  suc- 
I  ceasive  niKhts.  Must  l)e  able  to  lay  out 
I  pa};es.  direct  hard-hittins:  city  staff, 
handle  AP  and  UPI  wires  thoroughly 
for  a  top  flight  morninj?  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Write  Box  995,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
jjivinK  complete  backipround,  references, 
salary  expected. 


WRITING  MAN 

Large  afternoon  newspaper  (Zone  5) 

I  is  seeking  a  fully  experienced  general 
1  assignment  reporter  who  likes  to  dig 
for  the  whole  story  and  present  it  in 
its  most  readable  form.  In  addition  to 
opiM)rtunity  and  challenge  we  offer  goo<l 
pay,  liberal  benefits  and  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  to  the  highly  qualified 
man  we  want.  Please  describe  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  background 
fully.  Box  985,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  (OR  WOMAN  I  to  handle 
suburban  news  in  growing  area.  Calf 
or  write:  A.  R.  Sicuro,  Record-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  AX  6-6438. 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  anticipates  open¬ 
ings  soon  for  top  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel.  Only  seasoned  profes¬ 
sionals  vvith  solid  background 
will  be  considered.  Starting  sala¬ 
ries  from  $7, (XX)  to  $9, (XX)  per 
year;  transportation,  housing 
and  other  benefits.  Write  fully 
to:  Ernest  A.  Richter,  Managing 
Editor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  94,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia 


YOUNG,  AMBmOUS  REPORTER: 
Challenging  spot  o[)en  for  young  man 
(or  woman)  to  cover  |>olice,  city  hall 
and  features  in  key  sulairban  town. 
Night  beat.  Car  essential.  Fast-growing 
and  expanding  Zone  2,  over  40,000, 
award-winning  daily.  ’Top  pay  and 
fringes  for  right  person.  Real  opimr- 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  994.  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


FULI,-T1ME  AND  PART-TIME  op. 
Iiortunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500 
markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea¬ 
tures,  stories,  pix,  cartoons  every 
month.  Send  stami)e<l,  a<ldressod  return 
enveloiie  for  details.  Writer's  Digest, 
22-01  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPOR-niNITlES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspai)ers.  Our  members  ne^  H 
well-i|ualified  reporters,  etiitors,  adver- 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  shop  per- 
.sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  all-around 
printer  daily  newspaper  8,000  circuit- 
'  tion  class.  Seven  machines.  TTS  open- 
I  tion,  job  printing  department.  Union. 
Zone  5.  Write  all.  Box  952,  EHitor  4 
Publisher, 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  upstate 
N.Y.  small-town  daily.  Sick  pay,  paid 
hosp.,  paid  vacation,  among  other  brae- 
I  fits.  Box  942,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  THE  BEST 
HEAD  MACHINIST 


I  Capable  of  maintaining  all  composinf 
I  room  equipment  including  Teletypessb 
ter.  Ability  to  supervise  and  direct  crew 
of  10,  layout  preventative  maintenance 
!  program  and  coordinate  a  round-tbe 
clock  metropolitan  daily  operation  o( 
most  importance.  Excellent  hospitalise 
I  tion  and  retirement  benefits.  Oppor- 
I  tunity  for  lifetime  position  to  right 
I  man.  Salary  open.  Located  in  Zone  I. 
Reply  to  Box  948,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Librarian 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER,  Zone 
9,  has  opening  for  librarian.  Must  have 
newspaiier  or  related  experience.  Per¬ 
manent  imsition,  with  excellent  com¬ 
pany  Itenefits.  Submit  detailed  resum 
stating  exi>erience  and  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  to :  Bo.x  999,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


Public  R^ations 

MALE  PUBUCITy  ASSISTANT  for 
national  recreational  trade  association 
located  in  Chicago  area.  Must  have 
newswriting  ability,  preferably  with 
sports  and  recreation  background.  Ex-  i 
:>erience  in  promotion  writing  bene-  I, 

'  ficial.  Starting  salary  $6,000  to  $8,000  I 
dei>ending  upon  ability  and  background.  | 
Position  has  advancement  potential.  | 
Available  now.  All  job  Ijenefits.  Box  i 
981,  Eilitor  4  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Experienced  "pro”  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  newsletters,  house  organ,  and 
other  publications  in  PR  department 
of  major  New  York  City  university. 
OpiK>rtunity  I  Pleasant  atmosphere!  Box 
990,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Information 


T detypesetter  School 

UP  GRADE  WITH  TTS 
Sophisticated  Typesetting.  An  exciting 
profession.  Teletypesetter  School,  261 
West  42  St.  NYC.  LO  3-3239. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


MANAGEMENT  STRENGTH 
plus  EXPERIENCE  and 
MATURITY! 

Exe<ulive  you  need  for  |)Osterity? 
Relief  from  responsibility — <letail7 
?'or  jieace  of  mind  and  travel  time? 
Then  use  this  able  administrator,  ron- 
servative,  yet  schcwled  in  luojfressive, 
modern  methods  for  newspa|>er  i)rofit 
makiiiKl  Versatile,  adaptable,  com¬ 
patible  with  all  departments  and  |)er- 
sonnel.  20-year  record  of  success.  Sober. 
Family.  Excellent  health.  Worker.  No 
obligation,  ('ontact  in  absolute  conh- 
dence  by  writing  Box  1007,  Editor  & 
Publi.sber. 


Display  Advertising 


ADMAN,  36,  married ;  clean,  top 
quality  layouts.  Eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELF-SUPPORTING  younu  family 
man,  three  years'  valuable  exi>erience, 
seeks  to  relocate  Zone  H  or  0  im- 
nifsliately.  Will  entertain  any  olfer! 
Box  ‘.197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  over  five  years’  ex|)eri- 
ence  display  and  rlassifie<l,  ready  to 
►trow  with  daily.  Stronpr  builder!  Prefer 
West  (oast.  Box  989,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


START  1963  RIGHT! 

Want  efiitor,  reporter  to  join  staff  in 
’63  ?  He’s  right  here !  Have  typewriter 
— will  travel.  Pour  years’  experience. 
J-grad,  award-winner.  Wants  newspa- 
lier — not  advertising  sheet.  Box  9‘Jl, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST-CARTOONIST, 
a  first  rate  versatile  talent;  eilitorial 
cartoons.  8|>ort8.  illustrations,  layout, 
lettering.  Afce  28.  Available  now  to 
consider  any  offer.  Box  098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

aRCULAlTON  MANAGER  for  small¬ 
town  daily  or  District  Supervisor  for 
Metro  country  dept.  Ebcperienced  in  pro¬ 
motion,  carrier  management,  and  re¬ 
lated  sales.  Presently  employed,  but 
prefer  to  change  location.  Box  965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  of  30,000  to  35,000  daily  and 
Sunday  desires  change,  l^liable,  hard¬ 
working  family  man,  36  years  old.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  one  of  the  nation’s  larger  news¬ 
papers  desires  top  job  on  newspaper 
in  50,000  to  75,000  class.  I  am  a  college 
graduate,  experienced  in  circulation,  a 
family  man,  and  have  proven  man¬ 
agement  and  promotional  abilities.  If 
your  newspaper  is  in  Zones  5.  6,  7,  or 
8  and  want  further  information,  write 
Box  967,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  experienced 
all  phases.  Zones  I  or  2,  but  prefer 
New  EIngland.  Available  immediately. 
450  Westbourne  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREC¬ 
TOR  desires  position  as  director ;  or 
will  consider  second  post  until  ability 
is  proven.  Sixteen  years  same  pub¬ 
lisher.  Married,  age  41).  Box  1003,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Exiierienced  past  21  years  all  phases. 
Aggressive,  good  promoter.  AAA  refer¬ 
ences.  Or  interested  in  selling  circula¬ 
tion  supplies.  Zones  1-2-3-4.  Box  992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
strong  on  home  delivery.  Know  all 
phases  circulation  management.  Re¬ 
liable  family  man.  Box  1002,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

RELIABLE  AD  .SALESMAN  will  show 
a  profit  from  classifietl  advertising  for 
publisher  of  small  daily.  Zone  8  or  9. 
Box  996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORME31  EDITOR  university  maga¬ 
zine,  28,  veteran,  married,  J-graduate, 
five  years’  experience  in  news  and  PR; 

'  seeks  challenging  magazine,  news  or 
1  PR  job.  Zones  1,  2,  5  or  9.  Available 
I  now  I  Box  948,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  with  strong  home  eco¬ 
nomics  training  prefers  editorial  and 
promotion  position.  1962  Iowa  State 
University  graduate,  backgrounded  in' 
television  production,  fashion  promotion 
and  youth  work.  Via  wheel  chair  and 
!  Ford  Falcon  has  deftly  coped  with 
college  and  anticipates  an  active  career 
;  in  communications.  CONTACT:  Alice 
I  Warren;  ISU  Tech.  Jl.  Dept.;  Ames, 
i  Iowa. 

NEWSMAN,  6  years’  experience  report¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  copydesk,  layout,  wants 
challenging  job  Siting,  writing.  Box 
I  972,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TTS  OPERATOR  —  450  accurate  lines 
I  |)er  hr.  Experienced  instructor,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  work.  Box  926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— 2  years’  ex- 
■■erience ;  a  galley  an  hour.  Age  24, 
married,  1  child.  Bill  E’inley,  1317 
Perrysville  PI.,  Ashtabula.  Ohio.  Phone 
99.J.6626. 


Photography 


personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Army  press  experi- 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  ence.  Now  doing  free  lance  work.  Seeks 


HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  assistant.  Under  40.  Two 
years’  college.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence — 9  supervisory.  TTS.  Color.  Low 
page-cost  record.  Box  978,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


interesting  and  challenging  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

ATHLETIC  PUBUCITY  DIRECTOR, 
now  large  university.  Witty,  humorous, 
good  speaker,  TV  experience.  News¬ 
paper  or  PR  field.  Bo.x  987,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


[imHiiiiiiiH 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address. 


Correspondents  &  Publisher. 

need  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired  j  EXPERIENCED  Eilil 
author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes  :  house  organ,  newspa 
East  0>ast  assignments  Variety  print  |  Marrietl,  B.A.  Box  98( 
media.  Over  3,000  articles  in  national  i  lisher. 

publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor  '  - - - 

A  Publisher.  _  NEWSPAPER  WOW 

'  i  porter’s  job  on  Chicas 
FREEI-LANCE  COLUMNIST:  editori-  i  years’  editorial  experie 
alist.  Any  topic.  Prompt:  thorough,  j  i>a|)er.  J-School  grad. 
Box  969,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i  A  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  5,  1963 


i  MANAGING  EDITOR 

] 

Recognized  by  fellow  staff  members  for 
[  accuracy  and  ability,  I  have  won  re- 
•  gional  prizes  for  excellent  reporting. 
Now  I  want  to  produce  a  prize-winning 
daily.  I  want  a  job  where  creativeness 
I  is  required,  recognized,  and  rewarded. 
My  background  includes  Missouri,  SDX, 
Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  overseas, 

I  group  leadership,  contract  negotiations. 

I  I  am  45,  have  J-school  wife,  3  children. 

I  Minimum  salary  required  $9-$10.000. 

I  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2  or  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan.  Box  971,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  NEWSPAPERMAN  would  like  to  bring 
I  20  years  of  all-around  experience  to  the 
j  job  of  Managing  Editor  or  News  Eiditor 
of  p.m.  daily  in  Zones  1,  2.  Box  973, 

I  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EIDITOR  with  family  needs 
good  job.  Dependable  and  willing  work- 
.  er,  Eloth  news  and  radio  experience. 

I  Prefer  Western  state  location  due  to 
i  cost  of  moving.  Write;  Lee  Boyd,  Box 
942,  Moab,  Utah. 

'  ARE  THERE  ANY  Democratic  papers  . 
left  in  the  U.S.  ?  I  am  a  top-flight  copy  ^ 
e<litor,  Baltimore  Sun,  Ijouisville  i 
'  Courier-Journal,  Wichita  Elagle.  Can’t  ; 
I  seem  to  find  right  situation.  Not  crying 
'  Dixie,  just  angry.  Anybody  listening? 

I  Box  993,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  proven  ability  to  pro- 
<Iuce  lucid  ropy,  readable  heads,  at¬ 
tractive  makeup,  seeks  new  challenge. 
Write  Box  983,  Elilitor  A  Publisher  for 
resume,  samples  of  work,  interview. 


EXPERIENCED  DEISKMAN  .  .  .,  Rim  g 
or  slut,  wire  room,  makeup,  etc.  E'ast,  § 
accurate  professional  in  88,300  bracket,  g 
Desire  West  Coast  metro  daily.  Age  37.  = 

Excellent  references.  Box  1004,  Eiditor  = 
A  Publisher.  g 

EXPEIRIENCED  Eilitor-Writer:  PR.  § 
house  organ,  newspaper  background,  s 
Marrietl,  B.A.  Box  986,  Editor  A  Pub-  9 
lisher.  i  g 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  seeks  re-  ,  1 
porter’s  job  on  Chicago  daily.  Over  10  I  g 
years’  editorial  experience  weekly  news-  |  = 
palter.  J-School  grad.  Box  1006,  Editor  '  g 
A  Publisher.  i  ^ 


=  Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run: . Times 

Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y. 
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Cash  Register  Rings 
Much  More  with  Color 


A  swoiul  sun’ey  of  tlie  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  run-of-i)a|)er  color 
advertisinjf  versus  black-and- 
white  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  and  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  A  former  study  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  11159. 

The.se  .surveys  are  an  actual 
sales  test  measured  at  the  cash 
register  on  the  items  advertised. 

In  the  first  study,  color  adv’er- 
tisements  outpulled  black-and- 
white  ones  from  a  low  of  45.6^r 
to  a  hiKh  of  83.3%,  except  in 
one  instance  where  a  black-and- 
white  ad  outpulled  color  by 
6.7%.  The  average  was  5(1.6%  in 
fav’or  of  color. 

Sales  results  for  color  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  second  study 
were  even  more  favorable  witli 
color  outpullinK  black-and-white 
from  .5.2%  to  135.1%  for  an 
average  of  79.1%. 

The  conclusions  in  Ixtth  tests 
.seem  to  indicate  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  with  a  single  color 
added,  on  an  averap^e,  rinps  the 
cash  register  from  one  third 
more  times  to  almost  twice  as 
often  as  the  same  ad  in  black- 
and-white. 


Stoves  S«-le«*le<l 


Six  stores  were  selectwl  a^cain 
this  year  for  the  test;  two  v’ari- 
ety  stores,  two  furniture  .stores 
and  two  department  stores.  The 
pairs  of  stores  were  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible  in  location, 
size,  annual  volume,  type  of 
merchandise,  newspaper  adver- 
tisinf?  space  used,  methods  of 
doing  business,  and  public 
acceptance. 

An  item  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  two  store  managers  was 
chosen.  They  agreed  to  stock  the 
items  and  to  sell  them  at  the 
same  price.  The  two  managers 
agreed  to  keep  the  items  out  of 
their  windows,  but  to  give  them 
“in-store”  display. 

Six  advertisements  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  “split-runs,”  half  of 
the  total  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram  circulation  in  black- 
and  white  and  half  in  one  color 
and  black,  each  for  a  different 
store.  Every  other  advertisement 
coming  off  the  presses  was  in 
color.  Alternating  advertise¬ 
ments  were  printed  in  black 
only.  By  this  method,  even  and 
fair  distribution  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  by  areas  and  home 
delivery  and  street  sales  was 
assured. 


Dominate  Pages 


All  the  advertisements  were 
page-dominant  (approximately 


Small  N.  C.  Daily  Sold, 
Converted  to  Weekly 


Truman  Parleys 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


72  column  inches).  Art,  copy 
and  layout  treatment  for  each 
individual  ad  were  the  same.  In 
the  first  test,  the  advertisements 
were  prepared  in  black  and  then 
parts  were  .separatt*d  for  color. 
By  this  method,  color  may  not 
have  had  full  opportunity  to 
show  its  true  value  as  is  some¬ 
what  indicated  by  a  comparison 
of  returns  between  the  two 
studies. 

In  this  .second  test,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  were  specifically  pre¬ 
pared  for  color  and  the  color 
was  eliminated  for  the  black- 
and-white  runs.  The  ads  were 
planned  to  give  strong  impres¬ 
sions  in  lK)th  black-and-white 
and  color. 

Prices  of  items  were  the  same 
in  Iwth  the  black-and-white  and 
color  advertisements.  The  article 
advertised  was  exactly  the  same 
as  was  the  jiage  numlier  and 
position  on  the  newspaper  page. 
The  store  which  ran  the  color 
advertisement  one  week  ran  a 
black-and-white  one  the  next  on 
a  different  item.  Sales  for  each 
advertisement  were  recorded  for 
a  two-day  j>eriod  after  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  published. 


built  principally  for  your  bene¬ 
fit.  I  am  going  to  have  an  audi¬ 
torium  in  which  you  gentlemen 
can  sit  down  and  ask  me  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
might  have  been  shocked  at  the 
less  than  cultural  tone  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  need  for 
more  space  in  the  White  House. 


What  Dolly  and  Abby  Did 


May  We  (Juole  Thai? 


Mi’Rfreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Koanoke-Ch-owan  Daily 
News,  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
smallest  daily  newspapers,  has 
l)een  sold  to  Parke’*  Brothers 
Inc.,  of  Ahoskie,  N.  C.,  which 
plans  to  publish  it  as  a  weekly 
on  Thursdays. 

Parker  Brothers  already  jiub- 
lishes  four  North  Carolina  news¬ 
papers — the  twice-weekly  Ahos¬ 
kie  Herald,  the  Bertie  County 
Ledger  of  Windsor,  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  Times-News  of 
Rich  Square  and  the  Gates 
County  Index  of  Gatesville.  The 
latter  three  are  weeklies. 

The  purchase  of  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  News  from  F.  Roy 
Johnson,  editor  and  publisher 
since  it  began  as  a  daily  in  1947, 
was  announced  by  James  H. 
Wallace,  vicepresident  of  Parker 
Brothers.  J.  Mayon  Parker  of 
Ahoskie  is  president  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Johnson  plans  to  devote 
more  time  to  historical  research 
and  writing,  which  gave  the 
Roanoke-Chowan  News  its  un¬ 
usual  historical  flavor  under  his 
editorship. 

The  News  has  been  published 
evening  (execpt  Monday  and 
Saturday)  and  Sunday,  with 
circulation  of  3,374. 


‘None  of  Your  Business' 


Nor  w’ould  the  President  be 
verj’  likely  to  respond  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  another  matter: 

Reporter:  Could  you  tell  us 
anything  about  your  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

President:  No.  It’s  none  of 
your  business. 


Mr.  Truman  was  touchy  al  ou 
columnists. 

Reporter:  Mr.  President,  sin 
you  don’t  read  the  gossip  c  d 
umns — 

President:  I  didn’t  say  I 
didn’t  read  them.  I  said  I  didn’t 
believe  them. 

Reporter:  Oh,  I  see.  Drew 
Pearson  had  one  today  tliat 
Senator  Wagner  is  going  to  re¬ 
sign.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

President:  Ask  Senator  W’ag- 
ner.  As  I  said,  I  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  if  I  s^w  it  in  that  col 


Said  the  President:  “This 
additional  office  space  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  I  don’t  want  to 
have  to  do  what  Dolly  Madison 
was  supposed  to  have  done. 
They  say  she  used  to  hang  her 
washing  in  the  East  Room  on 
rainy’  days.” 

“That  was  Abigail  Adams,” 
a  reporter  corrected. 

President:  Dolly  Madison, 
too.  Abigail  Adams  or  Dolly 
Madison  did  —  both  did  it.  So 
they  say. 

Early  in  1946  the  newsmen 
prodded  Mr.  Truman  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  intentions  to 
seek  i*e-election  in  1948.  A  typi¬ 
cal  question  would  begin,  “In 
that  connection,  sir  .  . 

“Do  you  want  to  run  in 
1948?” 

President:  “Don’t  you  think 
that  you  are  being  a  little  previ¬ 
ous  on  that?  I  am  trying  to  get 
through  1946.” 


The  Waltz  He  C-ouldn’l  Play 


Whenever  the  President  got 
off  a  particularly  pointed  phrase, 
rei)orters  would  ask  permission 
to  quote  it. 

One  day  he  was  asked  if  he 
thought  the  OPA  was  “holding 
the  line”  on  certain  prices. 

President:  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don? 

Reporter:  Is  it  a  new  line  you 
are  holding? 

President:  No,  it  isn’t.  It’s 
a  bulge  in  the  old  one. 

The  “bulge”  made  headlines. 

Certainly  no  reporter  today 
would  care  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  who  once  asked  Mr. 
Truman:  “Have  you  intervened 
in  getting  this  new  Hungarian 
Cardinal  —  whose  name  I  am 
unable  to  pronounce  —  out  of 
Russia  and  down  to  Rome?” 
(The  Cardinal’s  name  was 
Mindszenty.) 


Mr.  Truman  once  told  a  group 
of  newsmen  he  couldn’t  play 
“The  Miss’uri  Waltz”  on  the 
piano.  Nevertheless,  this  music 
became  his  theme  song. 

Leaks  of  news  from  intimate  ’ 
official  sources  piqued  the  Presi- ; 
dent.  When  a  reporter  told  him! 
about  an  exclusive  and  very 
detailed  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  what  had 
taken  place  at  a  Cabinet  meet 
ing  he  almost  reached  the  boil 
ing  point. 

President:  I  never  heard  of 
it.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I 
saw  it  in  the  Times. 

Reporter:  Did  you  know  the 
Cabinet  was  meeting  yester 
day? 

President:  Yes,  the  Cabinet 
met  yesterday,  but  we  didn’t 
discuss  that  situation. 

Reporter:  Where  did  the 
Cabinet  meet,  Mr.  President?  I 
didn’t  know  about  it. 

President:  'There  are  lots  of 
things  you  don’t  know  about.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  about  a 
Cabinet  meeting. 

Asked  what  his  plans  were*; 
for  spending  a  weekend,  Mr. 
Truman  replied:  I’m  staying  in 
the  White  House. 

On  another  occasion :  Mr. 
President,  can  you  tell  us  where 
you  will  be  Christmas  Day? 

President:  I  will  be  at  home 
with  my  feet  under  the  table.  I 
hope. 


Takes  Slate  Job 


Bi'ffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  R.  Benton,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Associated 
Press  last  summer  after  11 
years  as  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Buffalo  bureau,  has  been 
appointed  legislative  clerk  for 
State  Senator-elect  Barber  B. 
Conable  Jr. 


L 


Buys  Floritla  Paper 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Bill  Hackney,  former  High 
Point  newspaperman  and  more 
recently  a  Washington,  N.  C., 
manufacturing  executive,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Winter 
Park  (Fla.)  Sun-Herald. 
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DANGER 


Sometimes  a  danger  is  hard  to 
recognize  even  though  a  warning 
lamp  is  lighted.  The  loss  of  free¬ 
dom  is  one  such  danger.  And  the 
steady  growth  of  government-in¬ 
business  is  one  such  danger  signal. 

In  the  last  30  years  the  federal 
government  has  come  to  own  many 


thousands  of  businesses,  from  ce¬ 
ment  mixing  plants  to  ice  cream 
factories.  In  the  field  of  electricity 
alone  it  now  has  an  investment  of 
billion  dollars  in  power  plants 
and  lines.  And  the  advocates  of 
govemment-in-business  press  con¬ 
stantly  for  more. 


When  government  owns  business 
it  has  in  its  hands  both  political 
and  economic  powers— the  means 
of  controlling  goods  and  jobs.  In 
such  a  state  it  can  become  difficult 
indeed  for  individuals  to  keep  their 
basic  freedoms. 

Is  this  a  risk  vou  want  to  take? 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Harding  Christ*  of  The  Cleveland 


At  The  Press’  big  plant  on  Cleveland’s  lake  front  you  identify 
Harding  Christ  by  his  pipe,  white  shirt  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up 
two  folds,  and  the  air  of  one  who  has  things  to  do. 

As  managing  editor,  he  holds  the  reins  of  each  edition,  and 
in  the  course  of  helping  to  guide  The  Press  to  home  and  new.s- 
stand,  the  path  he  travels  between  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
departments  resembles  a  maze. 

When  not  in  his  own  office,  which  is  most  of  the  time,  Harding 
is  conferring  on  news  developments  and  coordinating  editorial 
production  with  procedure  in  the  mechanical  department.  His 
calendar  of  upcoming  events  and  feature  sections  requiring 


Press 
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special  handling  in  the  way  of  more  newsprint,  extra  writei 
color,  is  more  conscientiously  kept  than  his  own  family 
birthday  records. 


Before  becoming  managing  editor  in  1948,  he  was  co| 
editor,  makeup  editor,  state  editor,  picture  editor,  and  assists 
managing  editor.  He  joined  The  Press  in  1929  after  serving 
the  old  Akron  Times-Press  and  New  York  Times. 


Harding’s  newspaper  know-how  is  widely  sought,  his  visii 
respected.  He  attended  the  second  seminar  of  the  Americi 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  University  in  1946,  and  served 
discussion  leader  at  two  others. 


